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THE 


STUDY OF HINDUISM. 


T—HINDUISM NOT A RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION. 


THE popular notion regarding Hinduism is ‘that 
itis a religious organization, and essentially poly- 
theistic in its character, that is, in other words, to be 
a Hindu and to remain a Hindu, a man must sub- 
scribe to certain articles of religious beliefs common 
to all Hindus, must acknowledgethe authority of some 
books (Vedas and Shastras), and the supremacy of 
certain interpreters thereof. According to this po- 
pular notion, very generally accepted as correct, with- 
ut examination of the grounds thereof, the Hindu 
is anidolator, and no one who does not worship the 
ytiads of Hindu gods and goddesses, 33 crores in 
umber, is not, and cannot be,a Hindu. To a super- 
ficial observer the Hindu rises from bed, eats and 
sleeps; nay, is born, marries and dies with religious 
oa 
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rites, and it would almost be rank heresy to say that] o 
Hinduism is not a religious organization. Yet no-| st 
thing can be more erroneous than the popular notion! ir 
on the subject. Hinduism isnot, and has never been) © 
a religious organization, Itis a pure_social-systen) F 
insisting in those who are Hindus the observance} ™ 
of certain social forms, and not the professionof pari, © 
cular religious beliefs. It has not even a religial t 
creed or a common set of beliefs, nor has it forit; © 
guide a particular book, though popularly the Veis! F 
and Shastras are credited with being the books; 1 
the Hindus. So far as religious beliefs are concemed] ‘ 
Hinduism embraces within its fold all phases ofbe| ° 
lief and even of unbeliefs, from the extreme agnos| 
cism of the Nastics and Charbaks, to the populär 
polytheistic creed of the believers of the myriads oi 
Hindu gods and goddesses. The Hindu Shastras art; 
to use a Hindu metaphor, a vast ocean, which 30 

as religion is concerned, the votary, like the Hine 
gods of old, has only to churn, to find the nec | 
truth, which is exactly suited to the light that isin hi 
It is perfectly optional with a Hindu to choose 
any one ofthe different religious creeds with which 
Shastras abound; he may choose to have @ E i 
and creed, if he wants a creed, or to do without omia, 
He may be an atheist, a deist, a monotheist, oio 
polytheist, a believer in the Vedas or Shastras, & j 
sceptic as regards their authority, and his pos? 

as a Hindu cannot be questioned by anybody ; j 
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at of his beliefs or unbeliefs so long as he conforms to 
>| social rules. This had been the case with Hinduism 
n in all ages, and has not been brought about by the so- 
n called transition state we are now supposed to live in. 
7" Extreme shades of beliefs are, and have always been, 
e| met with in the Hindu community, nay, even in 
i every Hindu family. Nothingis more common than 
; to find the dcism of the Vedantas, the Vaisnavism 
; of Chaitanya, the Sikhism of Guru Nanuk, the 
;| phalic worship of the Shaivas in the same family. 
{ The father may bea Vaisnav, the mother a Shaiva 
i or a Shakta, the father’s brother a Sikh, and the son 
| adeist. The persecutions of Prelddh (sre) of the 
., legends, by his father Hirnakashyapa (axara), for 
i “professing a faith differing from that of the father, 
pj makes the father even now the object of just execra- 
| tion of all the Hindus. They are all tolerant of each 
„| Others faith. The Hindu never quarrels with religi- 
it ous beliefs, and he never enquires into the religious 
3 belief of his neighbours. Believing as he does that 
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Mukti 4f, salvation, is certain to the good and virtu- 
ous, whatever his creed, he leaves the highest spiritual 

_ concerns ofa man to the man himself. The Vijmanira 
(fraraa)* forming the cardinal article of a man’s faith, 
«may not even be uttered to one’s father and mother. 
It is a concern of the individual himself, and through- 
out his life remains a secret between himself and his 


* The word or words whispered by the Guru to the noviciate 
at the time of initiation. 
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nU 
religious teacher (Guru). It is not even necessary 
fora Hindu to have a Guru (a religious teacher) i 
he wishes to dispense with one (and outside Beng 
the family Guru, as an institution, scarcely exists) 
and his religious beliefs or even unbeliefs are tha) 
matters which concern him alone. It is not neces) 
that the Hindu should attend a church or a religios; 
_congregation, and it is certainly optional with himt 
attend any church or religious congregation, —chur à 
service, in the sense in which it is generally unde’ 1 
stood amongst Christians or Mahomedans, doesn} 
exist amongst the Hindus. Wherever there is we) 
ship, the priest worships, but does not lead the wr 
ship; believers attend, but do not know or be EA 
t 
s 
é 
( 
g 


the Mantras (wea) that the priest addresses om 
object of worship. 
The fact that Hinduism is not a religious orgari 

zation makes it the most tolerant system of all systemi! 

in the world, and makes it an essentially progres 
system. Changes, transitions, it has always 
through, and evolved out of them something foriti 
own. It takes in and assimilates, it hates to imt| 1 
tate, but it beautifully incorporates and makes nef 
ideas its own by going onward with the impel 
. generated by these shocks, The earliest known a 
of the kind was that imparted by the Buddhists. 1 
was a revolution against the Hinduism of the 
and it brought in new ideas to the spiritual inter 
of mankind, and the prevailing social system in I 
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Zt made a progress which has not been achicved 
by any other new religious system in India, but it 
died out, not as is popularly believed, because of 
Brahminical persecutions, not because Buddhists were 
bodily expelled from India by force by a Shunker ` 
Acharjia (weTatn), but because the Hindu philo- 
sophy had then incorporated with it all that it had to 
learn from the Buddhists, and because at that stage, 
so far as the social organization was concerned, the 
Indian Buddhists chose to get themselves re-admitted 
in the Hindu social system. The same has been the 
case with Jainism, Sikhism, Vaisnavism, and the 
Monotheism of Kabir. The Hindus have incorporat- 
ed within their system such of the ideas .as each of 
these new ‘religious systems had to impart, and as © 
suited themselves to the genius of the Hindu races 
and the surrounding circumstances of their position 
(these are important conditions), and finished off their 
antagonists by calling them A'pxa (ITA), their own. 
Take, for instance, the case of Jainism, the oldest 
of the last mentioned systems. It is essentially 
un-Hindu. As a religious system it discards the 
Vedas and Shastras and does not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Brahmins. Even now, an orthodox 
Hindu considers it a sin to visit a temple of Paresh- 
ndth (Qara). The Brahmins at one time taught, 
when Jainism assumed an uncompromising attitude, 
« better to be trampled under foot by a mad elephant 
than to enter a Jain temple for protection,” and the 
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- Brahmins of the Hindus still keep themselves aloof 
from all sorts of social intercourse with the Jain! 
priests. The remnants of the Jains in India are of the 
Vaisya caste and, as in social matters, the Jains of 
the day have forgotten, or given up, their hostile a) 
unyielding attitude of the past, and do not object to j 
the Hindu rituals as regards marriage, the Vaisya | 
Jains fully intermarry and otherwise intermix socially 
with the Vaisyas of Hindu persuasions. Take again | 
the case of the Sikhs, They have been ever deemed 
by the Hindus as Hindus. Runjit Sinha is taken by, 
all the Hindus to have been the last of the gre 
Hindu princes, and it was currently reported that 
Dhullip Sinha would be welcome back to India as2 

` Sikh and Hindu. The animus reverlendi to Hinduism 
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studiously. We will show hereafter how the rites 
themselves change with the changes of time. It is 
not, again, that the new convert as a rule is relegated 
to the lower stratum of Hindu society. Instances 
prevail in which, according to the exigencies of the 
case, the position that has been assigned to the con- 
vert has been very high. Witness, for instance, the 
position of the Gydlis, (waret) of Gya, originally 
Buddhistic priests, the Sakaldipi (Singalese)Brahmins, 
and the Vaisnava Gosains, some of whom in Bengal 

belong to the Vidya (lq) (medical) caste. Its power 
of assimilation, physical and moral, gives Hinduism 

a lease of life which has been the wonder of the 

world in the past, and which will be its wonder for 

all time to come, unless it correctly understands the 
Hindu ‘system. That system is essentially an eclec- 
tic system, so far as religious beliefs are concerned, 

and, as we intend to showin a subsequent part of this 
discussion, in all social mattersalso. The instances 
cited above illustrate, we hope, in a marked degree, 
the position with which we set out, that Hinduism 
is not a religious organization. The Jains, Sikhs, 
Vaisnavas, Kaberpanthis, are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, Hindus, though the religious creed of each and 
all, specially ‘that of the Jains and Sikhs, are 
essentially un-Vedic in origin, and the professors 
of these religions, though recognised by the other 
Hindus, as Hindus, do not believe in the authority of 
the Vedas and Shastras, do not: worship the Hindu 
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—— 
gods and goddesses, nor acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Brahmins. If, then, Hinduism is not a relj- 
gious organization, and the Hindu has the option of 
choosing for his faith anything from the extreme 
point of unbelief to belief in a myriad of gods and 

. goddesses, discarding Vedas, Shastras and Brahmini- 
cal supremacy, what then is it? We will answer 
the question in the next part of-the article. 
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II.—WHAT IS HINDUISM ? 


What is Hinduism? The reply is, that what 
the Hindus or the major portion of them in a Hindu 
community do is Hinduism. This may appear to be 
a truism, it is a truism however, the truth of which 
ought to be enforced. People, both within and 


_ without, discuss the subject as if Hinduism was lock- 


ed up in some sacred books. The Vedas, the Shas- 
tras, the Smrities are regarded as books furnishing 
guides for the conduct of a Hindu’s life, and research- 
es are made in the Vedas and Shastras to understand 
what Hinduism is. Yet it is a fact, and a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid, that the Hinduism of the Vedas, 
nay, of the Shastras, is not the Hinduism of the present 
day. To even the most superficial reader of the Ve- 
das and Shastras it will appear that changes in al- 
most all the departments of the Hindu’s life have 
been going on from age to age. It is not the scope 
of this paper to enumerate all these changes, but 
simply, for the illustration of the definition of Hindu- 
ism given above, toindicate that such changes have 
taken place and even now are taking place. What 
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— 
the Hindus in a Hindu community did, when record- 


ed, became the Vedas of old; what they did at a later 
age became, when recorded, the Hinduism of the — 
Shastras, and the Shastras that will record the changes | 
of the present day, when those changes we see around | 
us are accepted as accomplished facts, will be the 
Hinduism of the day. The Shastrekar (complier of | 
the Shastras) of our future, will perhaps, when | 
justifying the departure from the Shastras of the i 
medizeval ages, and from practices then only existing | 
in the memory of man, appeal to some text of the Veda | 
or of Manu, asa sanction for such departure, perhaps | 
twist the grammatical construction, and interpret a | 
synonym in the light of his own views. Like Jimai- | 
Véhana (ferge aram), of old and revered memory, he 

will possibly disclaim all opposing views as monstrous | 
and un-Hindu. In this, as we suppose in all social 
systems, practice precedes theories and codes, and 
practice is accepted as an accomplished fact when it 
is carried on by the majority, and very shortly after as 
part and parcel of the system when it becomes the 
universal practice. We shall illustrate this by giving 
a few instances within ourown memory. Thirty 
years ago a Hindu of Bengal (perhaps, of Calcutta 
excepted) would not bea Hindu, if he were to us 
onions as a condiment to his dishes, or to take a loaf, | 
or a piece of biscuit ; now onions, loaves, and biscuits | 
are no longer prohibited articles of food in many parts 
of Bengal. Butchered meat is another instance 
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SERA E OCC 
departure. No one now regards the practice of tak- 
ing butchered meat as un-Hindu, though many people 
in Bengal yet scruple to use meat from a butcher's 
stall. ‘The use of butcher's meat has never been con- 
sidered un-Hindu in Behar and the other Provinces. 
Fowls and chickens may yet be regarded as prohi- 
bited articles of food in Bengal, but the strong minor- 
ity who now enjoy dishes of fowl cutlets, soups, roasts, 
and curries are gaining ground, and will soon become 
the strong majority, and fowls and chickens will ten 
years hence, if not in five, come to be Hindu articles 
of food in Bengal, The Bengali Shastrakar will not 
have much difficulty in justifying the departure here, 
as fowls and chickens are not prohibited articles of 
food in that country of the Hindus, the Maharastra. 
The caste system even now overlooks taking food 
cooked by people of an inferior caste, or with them, 
or even with Mlechas, or Mahommedans. So you can 
do several things now admittedly un-Hindu without 
let or hindrance, so long as you do not obtrude your 
un-Hindu practices ostentatiously to the notice of 
the community you live in. Changes are thus daily 
growing, and when the changes suit the genius of 
the people, they take root and become parts and par- 
cels of Hinduism. This is not simply in matters of 
articles of food, but in everything around us. Only 


_. the stereotyped character, which for good or evil, the 


Smrities, or that portion of it which is known as the 
Hindu law in our Courts, has received, by the advent 
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of British government in this country, is calculated to 
maintain it where it was. The changes in the Smti- 
.ties themselves, a complete record of which can be 
easily marked in the controversial portion of the leam- 
ed codes of Hindu laws, serve to illustrate the posi- 
tion taken above to a very great extent. Take for 
instance the change, the reform under which the 
Brahmins came to be subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the King’s Courts, or the Ilbert Reform in the laws 
of Ancient India. The text of Goutoma provided 
that “the king is superior to all except Brahmins” 
The Mitakshara says, that “from the text of Gouto- 
ma it must not be inferred that Brahmins are ex- 
empted from amercement, for the text is intended 
for the purpose of generally extolling the Brahmini- 
cal tribe.” It is ordained in the Sutras, ‘six things 
are to be avoided by the King” (acting with respect 
to Brahmins), “the punishment of flagellation, of 
imprisonment, of amercement, of banishment, of re- 
primand, and of expulsion.” The author of Mitak- 
shara naively says: “The mere order of priesthood 
is not sufficient to exempt. That the Brahmins in 
the text mean persons eminently learned, skilled in 
worldly affairs, in the Vedas and Vedangas, in- 
tuitively wise, well stored with tradition and histori- 
cal wisdom, continually revolving these’ subjects in 
their mind, conforming to them in practice, in- 
structed in the forty-eight ceremonies, devoted 10 
the observance of three-fold and six-fold duties, 
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and versed in legal usages and established rules,” 
or, in other words, such persons from whom the com- 
mission Of an offence or wrong, or the infraction of 
a right was impossible, Thus, between the age of 
Goutoma and that of Vijaneshwara, a great change, 
affecting the privileges of a special class, must have 
been slowly and gradually effected, and the Hindu- 
ism which Goutoma observed and recorded as rules 
for the guidance of Hindu kings, as regards Brahmi- 
nical privileges, was not the Hinduism which Vijane- 
shwara found extant in his days and justified in his 
learned disquisition. 

Another reform in the Hindu law effected during 
that period, traces of which are clearly discernible in 
the disquisition of Vijaneshwara, was almost in the 
same direction—the encroachment on Brahminical 
privileges as it existed of old. The ancient doctrine 
was that the Sabhdsadas Suta% (assessors or jurors) of 
the King’s Court were to be Brahmins. The text was— 
“aking who investigates, together with the chief 
judge, ministers, domestic priests avd assessors atthe - 
Court, according to laws, shall attain paradise.” 
Another text enjoined that the persons appointed as 
assessors or Jurors (Sabhdsadas), ‘‘ were to be versed in 
literature, (7.¢.,) inthe study of philosophy, grammar, 
&c., and in comprehending the Vedas, acquainted 
with the laws, (#. ¢.,) familiar with the sacred code of 
laws, addicted to truth, č e., prone to habitual vera- 
city, impartial towards friends and foes, that is 
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divested of enmity, affection, partiality and preju- | 
dice.” The earlier commentator, Catyana, reads the | 
text “ persons versed in literature, &c,” assetting forth | 
the qualification of persons to be confined to the | 
Brahminicaltribe; butthe author of Mitakshara, com- | 
menting on the first of these texts remarks, that the use 
` ofthe conjunction, ‘and,’ between the words ‘ priests’ | 
and ‘assessors,’ evidently propounds a distinction | 
between Brahmins, (priests) and assessors. The | 
author, as an additional argument for the interpretation | 
he adopts, says, that, “ for the sake of adding populr | 
confidence to the assembly (King’s Council) some per | 
sons of the commercial class should also be called in ; 
to assist.” But the most important change in this di- 
rection was with reference to the appointment of | 
Chief Judge (Pradvivak). The text expressly enjoined | 
the appointment of a Brahmin. It says, “ A Brahmin | 
acquainted with all duties should be appointed aud | 
associated with the assessors, by a king who is ur 
able, through want of leisure, to investigate judi- 
cial proceedings ;” the author of Mitakshara obser- 
es that, “if such a Brahmin cannot be found, the king į 
may appoint a Kshairya (fa), or Vaisya Qa)” 1 | 
is singular how a turn in the grammatical constructio" 
of a text, which, however, was deemed sacred and U 
alterable, did duty for a change in law, but no g@ 
‘marian ever thought of giving this turn, until be 
saw that the changed interpretation was necessi 
hy thé. changes which he saw all around, Betwe® 
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the age of Catyana and the age of Vijaneshwara, the 
author of Mitakshara, said to have been the contem- 
porary of Sankara Acharjia, who is generally credited 
with the expulsion of Buddhists from India, several 
centuries had elapsed, and India had witnessed a 
stupendous revolution, and the Hinduism of the day of 
Catyana, not in this respect alone, for which we have 
proofs, but in several other respects, for which the 
proofs and records are not so clear, was not the Hindu- 
ism of the date of Mitakshara. We will see how the 
changes were brought about. There were no Legis- 
lative Councils in Ancient India, and no one in 
authority who could make or unmake laws. The cur- 
rent theory that Brahmins were lawgivers of the land, 
does not find any support from the record of the 
Hindu laws. Even the authors of the codes appeal 
to the past, and the text writers of the past, for the 
sanction of what they do enjoin. Their only author- 
y ity is derived from the correctness with which they 
“interpret the present in the light of the past. Any- 
thing that would not accord with the existing facts 
would, we suppose, carry as much weight with Hindus 
of their days as the Wava Sanhifa of the late Babu 
Keshub Chandra. Sen does with the Hindus of the 
present day. The growth of Hindu laws was some- 
thing like the growth of the Common Laws in England, 
with this difference, that the Hindu laws did com- 


. prise a greater variety of subjects affecting the ordi- 


nary daily life of a Hindu than the Common Laws 
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of England did with respect to Englishmen.’ Bop} | 
have their origin in the growth of usages, their re- | 
‘cognition in courts of law, or, as in the case of Hindus, | 
‘in the assemblies of tribes, and their final Codification j 
by learned men; but, as in India, the Codifiers (at | 
least the authors of extant treatises) happened to be _ 
Brahmins, it is generally assumed that Brahmins wer 
the legislators of the land. Hindu laws, therefore, | 
are Hindu usages codified. Usages again originated | 
in the doings of the Hindus, and when a new usage | 
sprung up to take the place of the old, we may be sur | 
that at the start some one had the boldness to break l 
through the barrier of an established usage, and was j 
branded as the breaker of the laws until the change | 
he adopted, or Sought to introduce, was generally È 
accepted, and it took the place of the established į 
usage. Take, for instance, again, the changes that | 
took place between the age of Vijaneshwara and the | 
age of Jimut Vahana. In Bengal, the joint family sy | 
tem had received a rude shock ; and it was no longer 
the patriarchal system of old that prevailed, but the 
first splitting of families into individual units. Jimut | 
Vahana in his time finds the change accomplished, and i 
establishes the changes as laws, by refuting Mitaksha- | 
ra, and appealing to the past and the text writers of the | 
past; and as an additional argument, establishes the | 
doctrine of facium valet. This doctrine of facwn | 
galet prevails throughout India; if not in what a | 
j 


| 
| 


ordinarily called the Schools of law, but in every other 
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department of a Hindu’s life. The flexibility of this 
. beautiful doctrine enables the Hindu to alter his 
manners, his customs, his laws, nay, even his religion, 
to the altered spirit of the age in which he lives. 
Their surroundings, their education, their circum- 
stances, the infusion of new ideas have always influen- 
ced the doings of the Hindus, and the Hinduism of 
every period. The Bengal Brahmins, even of the 
age of Ballal Sen, appear to have been as unlike their 
_ original stock at.Kanouj, as Mr. Bannerji returned 
from England is from the ordinary Bengali Brahmins 
of the present date, yet the Kanouj Brahmins never 
question the Brahminical rank of their caste-men 
in Bengal: both are Hindus, but the Hinduism of 
*the Kanouj Brahmins is not the Hinduism of the 
Brahmins of Bengal ; and this brings us to our defini- 
tion of Hinduism once again. 
This definition, which we have tried to show ac- 
cords with established facts in Hindu laws, is that 
whai the Hindus, or the major portion of them ina 
Hindu community do, is Hinduism. A few words of 
explanation seem necessary. It is not Hinduism 
now to go to England, because the few Hindus who 
go to England are kept out of caste; but supposing 
in a Hindu community, the Hindus could go to Eng- 
land without losing caste, or supposing even that a 
strong majority of that community would allow a 
Hindu who had been to England to be again admit- 
‘ted into caste, going to England would be no longer 
2 
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c 
an «s-Hindu practice, so far as that community il 
concerned. A Hindu, whatever may be the transgres.! . 
sions from Hindu manners he may be guilty of, remain! , 
a Hindu so long as he does not lose caste. Ifhe kaj 
a dal (party) in the community he lives in, he inaj 
Hindu to all intents and purposes. This communi’ | 
is not the whole body of Hindus, nor all the peop! 
of his caste, but a small village circle of people co- a 
sisting, amongst the higher classes, of Brahnis. í 
Vaidyas and Kayesthas in Bengal. This small cd! ` 
cle, which usually consists of 300 or 400 familiesix, | 
terspersed in two or three neighbouring villages, i: 
called a Somaj, and the people Somajtks. In mæl 
riages and skraddhs, for those who can afford it, thes! . 
are the guests who have to be entertained. Ife! 
case of any transgressions from caste rules, the Sex?) ` 
jiks do not find any fault with the transgressor, Ù 
latter does not lose caste; if some of the Sonat 
have their scruples, but others have not, they divi) l 
themselves into parties called dals or daid-dalis. Noi 
thing is commoner than to find in many villages! 
Bengal, the Somayiks split into different factions (4 
over a transgression from an established usage“ 
which some one in the Soma; had been guilty, ™| - 
til the question is finally decided by numbers * 
the dal of the breaker of the established 0% 
is strong, the change is as good as accomplished: E 
contending factions uniting again in time. 
are in the same Somaj, or in the same body of 


l 
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| dks, nay, even in the same families, men of different 
| views—Conservatives, Liberals and Radicals. The 
two latter at the present day are the product of Eng- 
| lish education and the onward influences around. 
| Toleration is the order of the day, and the Conser- 
_ vatives, however they may lament the good old days, 
"cannot help being tolerant, because of the prevalence 
"of liberal ideas, even amongst the younger generation 
of their own families, or because, as in many cases, 
when education has made progress, and placed the 
Liberals in any number in commanding positions, 
they have to give way to the inevitable. 
Much shrewdness, intelligence and tact are re- 
quired of a leader of a dal and as reformations, 
“to permeate the masses, must begin here, in these 
units of Hindu communities, a practical reformer 
can safely carry out many desired reforms by correctly 
feeling the pulse of his Somajiks. The wise politi- 
cians feel the pulse of the nation, the social reformer 
in Bengal, if he is practical, should feel the pulse of 
the Somajiks. Many reformers in India have spoiled 
the cause they advocated, by striving to Carry out re- 
forms for which the Somajiks were not prepared ; by, 
in fact, giving too much speed to their Radical coach. 
Many a reformer—and in India reformers are nol re- 
formers, if they are not religious reformers,—has un- 
fortunately marred the cause of reform by treating 
social reforms as if they were religious reforms. The 
popular notion is that Hinduism is a complex system, 
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where social usages cannot be separated from reli 
gious beliefs. Our reformers cannot rise above thi 
popular notion. They would not separate the domat; 
of beliefs in the supernatural and metaphysical fror! 
the every-day common life of man. To them s! 
cial reforms are not questions of expediency, he! 
cases of conscience. It would bea sin, they say,i) 
knowing early marriages to be mischievous, or, al 
they call it, wrong, you were to get your childr’ 
married at an early age. It would be rank hypocii 
they say, if believing in the equality of men, ai! 
knowing that the caste system as it prevails, isn 
the right thing in all its phases, you were still tok! 
within the pale of caste and not to give it a kick I, 
would be the height of dissimulation, they say, i| 
‘not believing or caring for the 33 crores ‘of Hint! 
gods and goddesses, you were still to pass off 
Hindu. Your life would be a life of contradiction, 
they say, if while dining on fowl cutlets and mutt) 
chops of an evening, you should sit to supper vie) 
your caste-men at Pungli Bhojan (fey rere) at nige! 
The Liberal Indian’ pleads ‘guilty’ to no s 
charge. In social matters, he ‘believes that what? 
expedient is right. It would not be right or &F 
dient in his opinion to wage a hopeless wal: < 
would not be expedient to thrust reforms all at oat 
into the old Hindu systems. The wholesale rel 
` of the Brahmo Somaj is too much for the Hind 
and the result has been that the Brahmos hare © 
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| form themsclves into a separate community. If 
| these earnest workers had but contented themselves 
to work from within, instead of spending their ear- 
| nestness in uselessly trying to demolish the citadel 
of prejudices from without, what further changes 
/ might not have come on by this time. 
The true Liberal Indian on the contrary would, 
for good or evil, stick to the Hindu system and fight 
- out the cause of reform from within. He knows, or 
tries to know, how far education has prepared his So- 
majiks for a desired reform ; how far the onward influ- 
ences have been acting on them, and tentatively intro- 
duces, ortriestointroduce it in the community in which 
helives. There isa struggle nevertheless, but itis the 
° fight of parties, the dald-dali (qave@t) of the Somayiks, 
and not a fight where the reformer has to go out of 
the field, fearless and undaunted, no doubt, but never- 
theless without achieving a victory. To the cautious 
general the victory is certain. The educated natives 
are now, in many parts ofthe country, the leaders 
of the Somayiks, and the spread of education gives 
them a larger and larger share of influence year by 
year. They are not true to their colors if, knowing 
or believing that the country is prepared for a re- 
form, they do not give an onward pull. They have 
no need for preaching and for preachers. Their 
only agency is the educational movement in the 
country. The reforms thus introduced are introduced 
with the concensus of the people. They take root a” 
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; eie the bocal fabric as a. whole II permeate the social fabric asa whole, and re 
soon become part and parcel of the Hinduism ç 
the time. In the next paper we will examine wh! 
reforms have been already introduced, and wie! 
further progress in these directions is possible. | 


: 
: 
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We have shown, and we hope we have succeeded 
in proving almost to demonstration, ‘haf Hinduism 
ts what the Hindus, or ihe major portion of the people 
in a Hindu community, do; or, in other words, 
that Hinduism is not locked up in a book, believed to 
have been revealed, and does not consist of a set of 
religious beliefs, but is composed of certain usages 
and customs, which have always been changing and 
variable, and that the usages and customs prevalent 
in a Hindu community at a particular date have form- 
ed the Hinduism of that date. But the question re- 
mains—who are the Hindus? The particular con- 
geries of usages and customs called Hinduism in the 
Madras Presidency may not be the Hinduism of 
Bengal. They differ essentially, yet both are Hindu- 
ism, and recognised as such, because they form the 
usages adopted by the particular Hindu community 
of these parts; and though, therefore, there need be 
no universality in what is known as Hinduism in its 
unessential parts, it follows that there is something 
universal throughout India, which distinguishes a 
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Hindu from a non-Hindu, and which, being distin. 
guished from changing and vanishing usages, re. | 
mains alone, as the unchanging basis in our ideas of | 
Hinduism and Hinds ; we shall thus get at the essen- | 
tial characteristic which will help us in defining the 1 
gencricname. We have not in our last two chapters | 
clearly defined the essential characteristics involved | 
in our idea of the word Hindu, though we have sufi- | 
ciently indicated what it is. l 
To ascertain who are the Hindus of this oray | 
other time, it is not necessary for us to go to the | 
past, or to refer to the Vedas, Shastras or Puranas; | 
though a reference to the past might be of some | 
help to test the correctness of the meaning of the | 
term, when we have determined it by a reference to |” 
facts and ideas of the present day. 
- Now, so far as the term is understood at. present, : 
it embraces all those people, settled or domiciled in 
Hindustan, who are neither Christians, Mahomedats | 
nor Parsis. We have shown that the Jains in Inda | 
are no longer considered non-Hindus; and the fef | 
Buddhists to be found in the monastic orders & | 
India are respected by Hindus as Hindu ascetics | 
Perhaps even this definition to which we come UY i 
negation, as applicable to the Hindus of the prese" 


day, might not suit a few years “hence, when a s% 
tled domicile in Hindustan may not be regarded # į 
an’ essential idea in the interpretation of the te™ 
and when possibly Hindus will remain Hindus 6%" 
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when they have settled outside India, as they ;cer- 
tainly even now continue to be, though migrating 
to Burmah, or to any one of the islands of the Pacific 
ocean. Broadly speaking, however, the negative idea 
stands good for the present. But when we say that all 
people domiciled in India, who are not Christians, Mu- 
sulmans, or Parsis, are Hindus, do.we mean that there 
is anything in their religious beliefs which would 
exclude these people from those from whom they 
are thus distinguished? .We say no. Suppose a 
Hindu were to believe in. the revelation of the 
Bible, the doctrine of the Trinity, that of original 
sin and eternal damnation, the atonement and sal- 
vation through faith ina Saviour, he would be a 
Christian, but would not cease to be a Hindu, so 
long as he continued to be a member of the Hindu 
caste to which he belongs. So he would be a 
Musulman by simply believing in the ku/ma (words) 
“ God is Great, and Mahomet is his prophet ;” but 
he would not cease to be a Hindu as long as he 
was not thrown out of the pale of caste. 

Here, then, is the essential characteristic which 
distinguishes -the Hindu from the non-Hindu 
races Of India. All people who are known as Hin- 
dus are divided into castes, and there are no people 
incorporated with the Hindu system, who do not be- 


‘long to some caste or other. The Hindu system 


is therefore a hierarchy of caste, and those who be- 
long to this hierarchy of caste are Hindus. 
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What is this caste? We discover what it is at the) 
` present date by reference to the caste requirements: | 
(1) A Hindu belonging to any one caste must not 
partake of certain kinds of food cooked by any omw] 
else but a member of his caste, or sometimes one of! 
a superior caste. (2) A Hindu must not marry ott | 
side his own caste. (3) A Hindu must admit tht 
he belongs to stratum so and so, whilst in the highes | 
stratum are the Brahmins. (4) A Hindu must abide | 
by the rules of his caste, as to the marriageable az | 
of girls, as to widow re-marriage and going to se | 
and as to prohibited food. j 
These requirements may be considered as sina 
general, though there have been exceptions pret) _ 
lent from the olden times, which exceptions, tt) 
careful reader of the Hindu system will notice, e 


already there before the action of the progress 
tendencies of the present age. -Thus, for instant 
as regards (1):—The Sikhs, who are now incorpo į 
ted with the Hindu system, must partake of the 4a") 
—‘wa—when presented to one of the chief Darba! 
whoever may present it, and with: all sorts of P% 
ple, irrespective of caste (the religion in its days“ 
purity, having been a negation of caste, and ® 
springing up of a Hindu brotherhood in its absen®} 
The Chaitanya Vaisnavas, who, in the vigor of H 
early growth, rebelled against caste, have still O° 
Mahatsabs, (Üa) great festivals, when a Bab” 
may not with any decency refuse to partake of 
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cooked bya Byragi, whatever may have been the 
caste to which he originally belonged, or touched 
by any other Vaisnava, whatever his caste. At the 
Juggernath Khetra (Puri), food (rice, dd/, vegetable 
“curries, and the rest), after it has been presented as 
Offerings, is sold at open stalls, and it does not mat- 
ter who touches it, or who sells it. The sensualism 
of the Zaniras disdains caste, and caste rules amongst 
the éantrics (afraa),} followers of the Zanéras, are 
allowed to be so far relaxed that the Bhairabi-chakra | 
), an assembly of elites, who admit into their 
number people of all castes, who eat and drink with- 
out any restriction. 

As regards (z):—we have a notable exception 
in some of the districts of Eastern Bengal, where 
Vaidyas, Kayesthas arid Shahus (Vaisyas or Sunris) 
intermarry. It is curious that such marriages are 
not * Anum (qaca) in form, as they ought 
to have been if they were the relics of ancient 
Hindu custom still subsisting in these parts of the 
country, but are always Prifilom (sfeeta), and as 
such, must have sprung up as an innovation in later 
times. They are of the sort which Akbar found it 
not difficult to introduce in his day, between the 
royal family of Delhi and the Rajput chiefs. The 
bride came from the Rajput family into the harem 
of the Mughal, but a Rajput bridegroom never 


© Anulom marriage, is marriage of a man of superior caste 
with a womanof inferior caste; Pritilom marriage is the reverse. 
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took a Mahomedan wife; so a Vaidya girl bride 
goes to a Kayestha or Sunri house, but a girl of | 
these latter castes is not espoused by a Vaidya, | 
These marriages are distinctly against the rule of | 
intermarriages permitted by the Shastras, but never- | 
theless, they are considered fully valid and binding, | 
and are even looked upon with approbation, and | 
the offspring of such narriages have all the rights | 
of the offspring of marriages in the same caste. | 
The rule appears to have been reversed for the | 
simple reason that a girl gone out of the family | 
does not affect the family; if she no longer enter 
the kitchen, and her father’s family have not to tabp | 
food touched by her, a matter considerably easier | 
than fora Hindu to have a wife, and children by such r 
wife, food cooked or touched by whom he would 
not be permitted to take. The contrary would i 
be the case in taking for wife a woman of “l 
superior caste, for in this case the husband or his | 
‘kinsman could have no objection to take food | 
cooked or touched by her, Thus, in this instance | 
the requirement No. 1 has, by its greater rigidity | 
at the present date, or rather at the date vi | 
relaxation came to be introduced in requiremet | 
No. 2, affected the rule of the Shastras, and broug! | 
on an innovation the like of which could not} 
justified by reference to any text. 
; As regards (3):—Relaxation has sprung UP ft 
_ -fime to time, though the Brahmins have, as 27 
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generally held their own. A notable instance of 
this relaxation is the supremacy which the Gyali 
Pundas, though not Brahmins, have always main- 
tained over the Brahmins, and the priestly authority 
which the Srikonda (#tew) Gossains (ders) of 
the Vaisnava sect in Lower Bengal, belonging to 
the medical caste (Vaidyas), have exercised over 
their Brahmin disciples. 

‘As regards (4):—There is a greater degree of 
variableness here than in:the case of the other 
three rules amongst different races in India in dif- 


. ferent parts of the country, and no common ground 


can be traced except that each community has its 
own rules on the subject, and these rules are often 
so rigid in their application for the present, that 
the slightest infringements have resulted in forfeiture 
of caste. We shall notice the exceptions with the 
rules. . ; 

Before noticing the differences prevailing in dif- 
ferent parts of India in all these four-fold aspects 
of caste, to some extent the result of changes 
within recent times; the causes that have induced 
these changes; where further changes are possible 
and should be allowed to grow; and when the 
changes should cease; it may not be quite out of 
place to examine the historical development of caste 
as an institution in India in the light of the accept- 
ed results of researches made by scholars. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt, in his admirable work on “ Zhe 
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Civilization of Ancient India,” proceeds on these data 
to lay down that there was no caste in the Vedic | 
period, dating from 2000 B. C. «to 1400 B. C; that | 
caste, as an institution in India, began to growin | 
the latter end of the Epic Period, dating from 1400 | 
B. C. to 1000 B.C., with the growth of the influence | 
of priesthood, and the splendour of the royal courts; | 
that it attained a further development in the period | 
dating from 1000 B. C. to 242 B. C. ; that it suffered | 
from a revolution during the Buddhist Period, | 
dating from 242 B.C. to 500 A. D., and that it assumed 
its present rigidity of form during the fifth or Pura- | 
j 
| 
q 
| 
| 


Í 
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nic Epoch, dating from 500 A. D. to 1194 A. D. 
From the rules of caste as laid down in the Ser- 
hitas we find— 
1s—Monopoly of learning by dwijas (fe 
fwice-born) especially the Brahmins. 
2ud.—Increase of ceremonials; the Brahmins 
alone officiating at the ceremonies, and 
the assertion and maintenance of the | 
supremacy of Brahmins. : 
37d.—Allotment and division of work amovg 
the different castes. j 
4ih—Touch, contamination, and Zriaschih į 
(penances). 
5¢h.—Interdict of marriages in certain ways 
6¢h.—The lowest position of the Sudras. : 


aneelenm ae: oa 


Now compare the above with modern caste, * 
prevalent throughout India at the present date. (1) 
It will be seen that though, as we shall sho" |. 
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subsequently, the Brahmins still maintain their 
superiority as regards learning, the monopoly now 
nowhere exists. (2):—The ceremonials have been 
limited within rational bounds, and though the 
Brahmins even now officiate at them, the Brahmini- 
cal supremacy no longer exists in any very offensive 
form, and, as we shall show later on, ìt has been 
materially affected by the iconoclastic influences of 
the age. (3):—The same tendencies are silently 
affecting the rigidity of the rule under which each 
caste was separately attached to its work. (4):— 
The rules on the subject, unless it be with respect 
to matters of food, are now, excepting to some 
extent in the Madras Presidency, more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. (5):—There 
has been a greater rigidity growing in the interdict 
of marriages. (6):—The position of the Sudras 
has greatly improved and is daily improving. 

We shall next explain generally the causes of 
the differences existing in the four-fold aspect of 
caste, of the present day, i. e., the four requirements 
noted above, in different parts of the country. 

Now, nothing is more common, as we have shown 
previously, than a divergence of customs in different 
parts of India, or even in different Hindu communi- 
ties living in the same parts of thé country. What 
- is considered a Hindu custom in one part of the 
country, is considered wholly un-Hindu in another. 
It is hard to conceive when there could have been 
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uniformity amidst these divergencies ; when it conij 
have been that Afanava Shasiras (Institutes of Man) ' 
used:to guide the Hindus in every part of India i | 
all the rules of life. Whatever uniformity might | 
have at one time existed, when the original Aryan; | 
had not yet crossed the Sutlege, it must have give | 
place to divergencies when the Aryans began ty ' 
settle in different parts of India, and consciously « | 
unconsciously to imbibe the manners and customs d ; | 
the people amongst whom they settled, and accom | 
modated themselves to climatic influences and ther | | 
physical surroundings, The same process’ whid | 
Indianised Europeans in days anterior to the preser: | 
must have greatly modified the Aryanism of the anc: | 
ent Aryans; and the Hindu system, as we have ses | 
in the previous part of this article, has been alva! 
more eclectic, and favourable for the adoption am | 
incorporation of changes, than European system | 
have been. Then, the aboriginal races, when thf | 
became Hinduised, must have retained many 
their ancient customs and usages. This account| 
for divergencies; but not for all that we markii 
different parts of India, Some of the divergendë 
have arisen quite within historical times, owing"! 
influences which can be distinctly traced, 85, | 
instance, the great modification of sooth (contamina: | 
tion by touch), in Northern India, which ap | 
dates from the time the influence of the Maho™ 
dans came to be felt. 
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The changes are even now daily growing, owing 
_ to the influences around, and not uniformly in different 
| parts of the country. The Hindus undoubtedly 
are a conservative race, but not to the extent that is 
| ordinarily supposed. In the ancient village commu- 
nities of India an unwritten body of customary laws 
are observed, the origin of which is traced to the re- 
motest times, and it is hence argued that the village 
_ communities have been always governed by usages and 
customs which have never changed. It is true that 
some usages and customs, favouring the growth of 
social organization of the kind prevalent in ancient 
times, and possibly having their earliest origin in this 
country, are yet found undying in certain parts of 
> India, but with the growth of towns, with the disin- 
tegration of patriarchal families, with the growth of 
our modern land laws, revenue laws, sale laws, the 
so-called undying customs are fast dying out; and 
changes have gone on, and will still continue to go 
on, in accordance with the genius of the race, the 
surroundings of their position, and the climatic con- 
ditions under which they live. 

Now, from this digression, to the subject in hand. 
As regards the first requirement of caste; vě., (1). 
A Hindu belonging to “any one caste must not parlake of 
cerlain kinds of food cooked by any one else bul a mem- 
ber of his caste, or sometimes by one of the superior caste: 
the rule of prohibited food must be taken to be still 
narrower. Brahmins, for instance, of Behar, cannot 

3 ° 
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ee 
partake of food (rice and dal) cooked bya Brahmin | 
Bengal, though of the same caste, nor can i 
Brahmin of Madras or Bombay do the same hone | 
to his brethren of Bengal or Behar. The Bengi 
Brahmin, more saturated now with the progresit; 
tendencies of the age, can, without offending cay 
prejudices, partake of food cooked by any Brahmi 
in India ; but with this exception, a Brahmin of 
part of the country would not partake of food ca 
ed bya Brahmin of a different part of the count. 
The same may be broadly stated to be the case ti! 
all other castes passing by the same name in dife! 
ent parts of the country, and when there are sub-si, 
tions of the same caste, the present prohibit 
against partaking of cooked food applies as wei? 
those different sub-sections as to different ca") 
Thus, it is not the rule for the twelve eo, 
tions of Kayesthas in Northern India to partake! 
- each other's food; and, though perhaps the differ 
sub-sections of Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kayestha! 
Bengal treat each other more liberally in this res 
the Vedic Brahmins and Utter Rarhi (sw ™ 
Kayesthas there still stand aloof from the other i 
mins and Kayesthas. | 
The rule, restricted in the way above indica 
not, however, the same all over India as Teo" "| 
kind of food, or the kind of touch (sols) it ® 
bear. Throughout India, except in Madras’, 
are certain castes, water touched by whom e 
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used by the other castes (Brahmins included). They 
are Jal-chal (ar@ wa)—people whose water can be 
used ; and below, them are castes which are Achal 
(@7e)—people whose water cannot be used. Jal- 
chal and Achal are Bengali words of Sanskrit origin, 
and we have taken the liberty of using the words, as 
the corresponding idea in other parts of India is not 
expressed by a word, but by a periphrasis. Whether 
the Bengalis, old and young, should take it as a com: 
pliment or otherwise, we do not know, but they are 
all (their Brahmins inclusive) unless-in very rare in- - 
stances, now generally regarded as Achal by the rest 
of India. The line is drawn with such classes as 
Gwalas throughout India, Vava-sak in Bengal, below 
whom come the vast mass of Hindus who, though 


 Hinduised, that is to say, though they form strata of 
_ the hierarchy of castes, are relegated to a position 


outside the sacred pale.* Are they content with this 
position? There is no open rebellion; and others, 


= In the frontier districts of Punjab and Cashmere the 
distinction did not exist before the last twenty-five years, and 
even a Brahmin could use water fetched by a-Mahomedan Bhisté 
(water-carrier) in his szsswck (leather vessel) for all purposes. 
A closer contact with Mahomedans and the growth of Sikhism, 
and possibly the conservation of the usage as it prevailed amongst 
the ancient Aryans,—between whom and the Afghans of the 
time on the other side there could hardly be any difference,— 
account for this, A closer relationship with the Hindus of other 
parts of India has now, within the memory of man, affected 
the usage. 
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mostly hill tribes, have been known, almost with: 
historic times, to come in and take their position; 

the lowest stratum, but, as we shall show, thors il 

general attempt at upheaval which is: very hopefd| | 
Broadly stated, the sacred pale, as we have indicate] 
it, ceases, with half-a-dozen castes below the Kar:! 
thas in every part of India. Not only can wiz! 
touched by these people be used, but their s|- 
vices, as domestic servants of a better sort, are acct 
‘table as well; the Brahmin priests officiate at th) 
ceremonials, and the Brahmins accept their gis) 
In Madras, however, Brahmins can be served a| 
by Brahmins, even to the extent of fetching wi). 
and cleansing their houses. Except in Bengal, 2| | 
in the Madras Presidency, it is allowable for all He? 
dus, Brahmins not excepted, to partake of all kit 
of food—puris (qX) farkaris (aea), meat prep} 

tions of sorts, as also sweets, prepared by any mi 
these castes, with the exception of cooked rice (E È 
and (dâl). In Bengal, however, all classes, e% 
one or two, who seem to have rebelled against 2%; | 
minical sway, and whose case we shall speci fe 
tice hereafter, tako all kinds of food prepa | ° 
Brahmins. In Northern India, amongst certain: a 
tior classes, the rule would not allow did/ and ail Fi 
pared by Brahmins, or by any one else not belot | 
to the caste, to be taken. In all parts of Inä" . 
cept Bengal, Hindus and Musulmans smoke, 7 
ferent Aukas of course, in the same farash ( 


| 
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fruits together, and even sweets. The Punjabis and 
| Cashmiri Brahmins are more tolerant of touch than 
| other Hindus. The Mahomedan servants can catry 

| from one place to another all kinds of their food 
| (čhái and ddl included) if the vessels containing 
| this food is wrapped up in a piece of ambal (woollen 
| rug), or fastened to one end of a stick, the other end 
_ of which the bearer uses in carrying the load. It is 
| doubtless a relic of an ancient Aryan custom, affected 
| | by the fiction of a barrier of kambal and wood (™Té) 
| introduced by the Sanhitas. One section of Kayes- 
thas in Upper India (Saksena Kayesthas) employ 

 Mahomedan servants in their households as uka- 
] | bardars, and their tastes in the matter of food, and 
conspicuously in the use of household utensils, are 
| distinctly Mahomedan. 
) In Bengal, as we have already seen, notwithstand- 
| ing the rigidity of the earlier rules, almost all castes 
now tolerate * the partaking of food prepared by one 
| of inferior caste, and even by Mlechchas and Musul- 
| mans, and even at the same table with them. Ina 
| few years more, when the influence of the educated 
classes shall have filtered down, as it promises very 
soon to do, it is probable, the so-called reaction not- 
withstanding, it will grow to be the rule, and not the 
infraction. 

. We said that below the classes whose “ touched” 
* (i. e.) Wink at the action of those who do, and do not, put 
them out of caste, 
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water can be used, come'in the castes Achal (qy] 
comprising the vast mass of Hindus, not less the 
two-thirds of the entire Hindu race, who, thon! 
Hinduised, that is to say, though they form ti 
lowest strata of the hierarchy of caste, are relegati! 
to a position outside the sacred pale. Whe 
these were not the original inhabitants of the com 
try, who, after resisting the Brahminical influences! 
long as they could, were subsequently incorporati] 
with the Hindu system, is an enquiry not pertinz’ 
to our present purpose. The question with wht) 
we are concerned is, whether they are content xE 
their present position. They have always given tį 
greatest number of converts to new religious > 
tems introduced into India, and unquestionably, 
times gone by, they have rebelled against Brale 
nical supremacy. We have a few instances shorti 
such discontent in the social history of Ber 
within the last few years. Only a few years 2% 
Chief of an Independent Native State expressed =| 
discontent with the position which his family 2| 
tribe, admitted by all to be Hindus, held among’ 
Hindus of Bengal, and spent lakhs of rupees to ™ 
Pundits, and to maintain a party which he had * 
ceeded in securing, and which promised to a5% 
getting him within the sacred pale. The ali” 
through rousing some of the worst passions of né 
in a Dala-dali in East Bengal, ultimately failet 
Perhaps here there would have been ê 


jaan! 


a 
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chance of success by a manly revolt, as we find 
from the following :—The Jogis (the lower classes 
of weavers) who, unlike other Hindu castes in 
Bengal, bury their dead, revolted in a body against 
Biahminical supremacy. They declare that they are 
Brahmins, that they are entitled to the sacred thread, 
and to all the consideration due to Brahmins, and they 
have, by a unanimous resolution of the body, re- 
solved to throw out of caste any one who shall 
partake of food prepared by any other caste, Brah- 
mins included, or use water touched by them. A 
similar war has been declared by the chundals of 
East Bengal against the tyranny of the superior 


_ castes. There are also many other general attempts 


at the upheaval of the masses, though not in such a 
bold form amongst the other castes. In Bengal the 
Kayesthas, who, though generally regarded as Sudras, 
are one of the three superior classes forming the ‘Bha- 
dra-log,’ gentlemen of the community, and who, from 
their present proud position of intellectual superiority, 
general attainments and wealth, might perhaps have 
done without a fresh accession of power, attempted 
to get themselves ranked as Kshetrias, to wear the 
sacred thread, and to curtail the period of mourning 
from 30 days to 15. The attempt collapsed, perhaps 
as unnecessary. Similar attempts have been made 
in Behar and the North-Western Provinces by Kayes- 
thas, Kiirmis, Koiris and other castes, under the in- 
fluence of the teachings of the late Pandit Dyanund. 
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Saraswati, and such an attempt has been Very sy. 
cessful amongst the Audha Kiirmis of Behar. By 4 
unanimous resolution of the third Kayesth Confereng | 
held at Bankipur, in November last (1890), cana) 
with acclamation, the Chittragupti Kayesthes d! 
India declared -themselves to be Kshettrias ai, 
Dwijas (gta). | 
. Such movements, where you level up, and mi| 
down, as most of our modern reformers do, apped- 
ing, as they do, at once to the esprif de corps 
whole community, should meet with the encourage | 
ment of all educated men, and a desire to rise shoal ; 
be stirred up wherever such a feeling is wanting. | 
We find, therefore, that other parts of India, er, 
cept Bengal and Madras, still follow the ancient mt 
under which food cooked by the Sudras was ne] 
prohibited to be taken.by the three regenerate cht 
es, but have drawn a line at the classes compusilj 
` the Sudras of the present date, below which they © 
gard touch as contamination: that they do wal 
serve the svof/h, as the orthodox Bengalis do, with t| 
gard to Mussalmans, so far as partaking of fi 
Sweets, lemonade and ice-creams, and the sm 7 
of kukahs, are concerned; that there is almost; l 
é| 
| 


: ; ! 
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manmreeren. 


successful revolt in Bengal against the rigidiy 
. Seth; that this revolt will bring the Hindus ^ 
Bengal of the present date to a point nearer te 
junctions of the Shastras in this matter. 
Bengal, where the sooth principle was never s0 
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it is hoped, that from the partaking of fruit, sweets 
and ice-cream together, to the partaking of dinner 
together at one farash (w8xre), or table, will be but a 
step, and that it will not take long to introduce the 
change, which as we have said, will bring them 
nearer to the ancient Shastras, and thus one dis- 
tinctive feature of modern caste, which is surely a 
great bar to the growth of fellowship and of a united 
people, will be done away with. 

(2) Interdict of Marriage amongst members of 
different Castes. A Hindu must not marry outside 
his own caste; this is the second requirement of 
caste—a requirement, the breach of which is never 
tolerated by the Hindus, who consider the conser- 
vation of their caste system, nay, even their Hindu- 
ism, to be dependent onthe rigid observance of the 
tule. On the other hand, it was only the other day 
that a Vice-Chancellor observed, in the course of 
his annual Convocation speech, before the assembled 
Senators and graduates of one of our universities, 
that India could never rise as a nation unless and 
until this interdict to marriages was done away with. 

We shall examine facts here as elsewhere. In 
countries and amongst nations in which, and with 
whom, the interdict does not prevail, the rule is that, 


- ordinarily, one seeks his wife in his own neighbour- 


hood; marriages between distinct nationalities, or in 
very distant places, are exceptions, and not the rule. 
Amongst certain classes of ‘Musalmans of the 
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ee 
Shiah sect, the rule is, never to go out of the fami | 
These people are distinctly endogamous, if not fg! 
the reason which: originally made people endog! 
mous, for a reason akin to it—their dislike tok! 
the daughters share of the heritage go out of th! 
family. Amongst the Mahomedans of India gm | 
rally, the rule is for marriages to take place among į 
the same Kuff (qu). Now a Kuff comprises Mah! 
medans of the same class, Sheikh, Syed or Mali | 
or Patan, living in a given number of villages. Me, 
riages out of Kuff are considered mesalliances. Th’ 
largeness of the Hindu population has also tl 
taken into consideration. There are castes whic) 
contain populations that would be equal to the pts 
sent population of England, and exceed the pope | 
tion of Ireland, Scotland, or Arabia, in the int 
two to one. Amongst Hindus, caste rules do # 
of course, interdict marriages amongst the si 
caste, or, in certain cases, between sections of b! 
same caste, comprising ordinarily hundreds ‘i 
families. It is true that there are certain l 
such as, in Bengal, families of Kulins, who wa 
not descend to those who are not Kulins; i 
other parts of India, where Kulinism does not P! 1 
there are certain families amongst whom © 
tions—not exactly caste oes 
restricting marriages to certain families of the * 
rank. It is also true to some extent, that pe? E 
the same caste who live in diferent parts 
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country do not ordinarily intermarry. The Brah- 
mins of Bengal do not intermarry with Brahmins of 
other parts of the country, nor the Kayesthas and 
other castes of Bengal with their respective castes in 
other parts of India. Again, amongst Brahmins of 
Bengal, the Rarhi Brahmins do not intermarry with 
the Varendras, or the Vaidics, or the Deccanese 
(Dakhinatwas). The Ballal-Seni Vaidhyas, who 
live in East Bengal, do not intermarry with the 
Lakhsman-Seni Vaidhyas of Westen Bengal, and 
the Kayesthas of Bengal who are sub-divided into 
four classes, (Utter Rarhi, Dakhin Rarhi, Bangojo 
and Barendro), do not of course intermarry. In 
Upper India, amongst the twelve sub-sections of 
the Kayesthas, intermarriage is interdicted. A Srivas- 
thav cannot marry an Ambast, nor a Mathur a 
Saksena, and soon. The Rajputs have rules of their 
own, based more on family considerations than con- 
siderations of caste. In Bengal, again, Kulinism, 
now fast dying out, except amongst the Brahmins, 
made marriages more restricted ; and amongst Bengal 
Brahmins, for the purposes of marriage, the Kulin 
and Bangsoj are almost two distinct castes; only 
the Bangsoj enjoys the privilege, which he often- 
times buys at a considerable sacrifice of wealth and 
of comfort to all the members of his family, of 
marrying his daughter to a Kulin Brahmin, ‘by~ 
which process, however, he does not rise himself 
in the social scale, but only brings down his 
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ancien oe aneen as anemeenetaca tes nein os 


Kulin son-in-law to the rank of Bangsoj. 
amongst the Kulin Brahmins,—and even among! 
them, necessity having given rise to some amon,’ 
of relaxation of the rigid rules, polygamy is We 
growing out of date, and a. better sfate of thing 
is springing up,—no practical difficulty is i! 
amongst the castes in the matter of marriage. Tk | 
rules of consanguinity (prohibited degrees), wee | 
extended among the Hindus than among any otit | 
Face in the world, are observed almost amongst a | 
the castes, with, of course, some local variation | 
which always, with few exceptions, tend to make tht | 
prohibitions more extended. Thus, certain castesit | 
Behar (Babhuns amongst others) do not marry in tt, 
vira of their maternal grandfather. ‘This, of cous | 
is a limit within a limit, exogamy within endogamf’ 
and exogamy to an extent hardly justifiable in itst*) 
ture; and, perhaps, if the Hindus were left to ther | 
selves in the matter, the exogamous limit would E | 
narrowed, and there would be a change before 10 
in the rule under which marriages amongst 
of the same gora in the upper classes are at 5 
prohibited. The goira restrictions do not pre” | 
amongst the lower classes, some of them not harisi: 
2 goira of their own, that is to say, not having | 
cluded themselves with any of the Rishi W% 
` The interdict amongst the Hindus, therefore, E 
not mean consanguineous. marriages; and from 
Populousness of the caste it does not practically 


ot 
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row the field of selection (the power of selection being 
in the parents, and there being no love marriages) to 
any appreciable or mischievous extent. Where, how- 
ever, any real difficulties have been felt, the Hindus 
have not been behind-hand in solving the problem 
for themselves in their own way. We do not speak 
of marriages amongst the Bangsoj Brahmins of East 
Bengal, who are allowed by their caste-men in this 
respect an amount of latitude which introduces into 
their body wives from almost all castes, who by a fic- 
tion, pass as Brahmin girls; but in this connection 
we speak of intermarriages amongst the Vaidyas, 
Kayesthas and Sahus (Vaisyas or Sunris) in the dis- 
trict of Sylhet, and amongst Vaidyas and Kayesthas 
of the neighbouring districts of Chittagong and Tip- 
perah, noticed above. In this case we find that, 
while the paucity of the numbers of these particular 
sorts (especially the highest) in the districts in ques- 
tion has made them relax the rule of caste as regards 
marriages, the soofk (touch) contamination rule, 
stronger than ever it was in Ancient India, has inter- 
vened to prevent their introducing the ancient and 
orthodox custom of Anulom marriages. We have 
also seen how the Vaisya Jains intermarry with the 
Vaisya Vaisnavas, the ritual in such cases being en- 
tirely Hindu, and the Brahmin priests officiate in the 
ceremony, no matter whether the bridegroom is Vais- 
nava, or Jain. The change here, if not as great'as 
that implied in the marriage of Hindus and Maho- 
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an 
medans without loss of caste, very nearly Carries th 
Hindus toa departure of that nature. Mixed ma! 
riages are also very common among the Bain 
Vaisnavas in Bengal, who do not pertain to any pa., 
ticular caste, except that the Bairagis, whose numb) 
find fresh accessions from all the castes in Beng | 
are now being regarded by the Hindus as forming;| 
caste by themselves. Marriages here, again, z 
mostly love-marriages. In Upper India, the ilegi i 
mate offspring, called Krishna Pakshis, are still fom | 
ing themselves into distinct castes, sometimes acco | 
ing to the similarity of their birth, though it is not. 
common to find the Krishna Pakshis of fathers of | 
milar caste, but of mothers belonging to dissimit | 
castes, marrying amongst themselves. In the eat’ 
days of the Mahomedan conquest and settleme; 
in India, the Mahomedans, who could not haved’ 
travelled to India with their wives, must have, i) 
very large extent, taken Hindu women, mostly p* 
haps of inferior caste, to wife, and the race of Ex": 
sians has sprung up within the last 100 years he 
the connection of Europeans with the women of | 
country. Here, too, the same rule has p 
There are no cases known in which Hindus them 
have taken a Mahomedan or European to wile i 
yet continued to be Hindus. At the present day H 
Brahmos of Bengal, who though originally 3 a 
and belonging to some one caste, do not profes 
respect caste, have introduced intermarriage’ 
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themselves, and a special Act of the Legislature (Act 
III of 1872) sanctions such marriages, if registered 
under the Act. There are perhaps, from three to 
four hundred marriages registered under the Act, 
which, sanctioning as it does most of the reforms 
which, with few reservations, are considered desir- 
able by all educated men in India, vis., marriages at 
proper ages, monogamy, intermarriages, widow mar- 
riages—would have been much more popular if there 
were not an inherent defect in it (born of unmean- 
ing opposition, to which the Legislature in a weak 
moment yielded) under which persons marrying 
under the Act have to declare that they are not 
Hindus, &c., &c. Whether the addition of a ninth, 
to the legitimate forms of marriage amongst the 
Hindus, most of which are now obsolete, in a 
permissive way, would be an interference with the 
Hindu law of marriage, is a question with which 
we are not now concerned. If a strong body of 
Hindus desire to have such a relief, we do not see why 
the Legislature should deny it to them; but, at any 
rate, when the Legislature thought itself competent 
to enact such laws as the Dalhousie Act of 1850 
and the Widow Marriage Act of 1856, and did not 
think that they were an interference with Hindu Law, 
or breaches of pledge, we do not see why it should be 
thought that to enact such a permissive civil law of 
marriage, applicable to all classes alike, would be an 
interference. olens volens, Bengalis, who have 
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ae 
visited England, have to marry under the Act, andi} 
declare, without perhaps attaching much importar; 
- to the declaration, yet nevertheless against the} 
wishes, that they are not Hindus. But in a reg | 
case a coach-and-four was driven through the S 
existence of the Act, so far as this class is concen! | 
under the presidency of His Highness the Mahar: 
of Vizianagram and the elie of Calcutta soci, 
assisted by the Pundits of Bhatpara. We referm 
the marriage of the daughter of Babu Surert| | 
Nath Banerjee with Dr. U. C. Mookerjea of He. 
Majesty's Medical Service. Let us hope that | 
other England-returned Bengalis may prove -E 
cautious reformers as Surendra Nath Banerjee, ti 
as anxious to keep in touch with the Hindus ast 
But we want the Act, nevertheless, in the amené| | 
form noted above, as the ultimate goal to wi: 
Hindu reformers ought to reach. The facts si | 
above show that, wherever necessity has oe 
Intermarriages have taken place, but that © i 
marriages have been grisilom in form. | 
Perhaps necessity has also arisen for further æ! 
mingling of caste in this matter of marriage, 1 
cautious reform, which would doubtless meet é | 
Popular approval, would be the bringing abot 
Marriages between distinct sectionsof the same 


i 
f 


; ere has already come into existence a “Zahri vi 
Sodha,” the professed object of which is Y 
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| Thus there are twelve sub-sections of Kayesthas in 
| Northern India, and as many sections of Brahmins. 
In Bengal there are three sub-divisions of Brahmins, 
| four of Kayesthas, three of Vaidyas. This last caste, 
| which, according to the census of 1872, counted 
| 96,000 souls, counts only 92,000 according to the 
| census of 1882, and for marriage purposes this popu- 
| lation of 92,000 men divides itself into three sections, 
| and the division causes much inconvenience. This 
| inconvenience is being felt by all the people com- 
| posing the caste, and if the cducated leaders were 
_ only to try, an amalgamation might be easily brought 
| about. Bringing about marriages between members 
| of the same caste in different provincts ought not to 
| be at all dificult. This, surely, would not be inter- 
| marriage, but a cautious progress towards that end, 
and on lines on which intermarriage may be a 
desirable change, acceptable to the people of 
“India. 
_ The dnulom is the form in accordance with the 
Shastras; the Prififom has been the form in practice 
| wherever intermarriages now exist, except amongst 
Rahri Bangsoj Brahmins of Bengal. The reformer 
will find that the Anzlom is the form that will be 
more readily acceptable, and even if intermarriages do 
take place on any extensive scalc, the amour propre 


about an amalgamation amongst the Rafris and Bangos of 
Bengal. 


4 
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nnn 
of the caste will assert itself by adopting the Am’ 


and discarding the Pritilom form of marriage, 
(3.) Zhe Supremacy of Brahmins in the Hierard 
Caste. A Hindu must admit that he belongs tox 
tum so and so, whilst in the highest stratum ar ¢) 
Brahmins. This is true, with but a slight except; 
The exception, however, proves the rule. The je! 
and Sikhs, though incorporated with the Hindu: 
tem, do not admit the supremacy of the Brae: 
Nevertheless, itisthe case that these people hi 
distinct place assigned to them in the hierarciy:/ 
caste by the Brahmins and the adherents of the Be 
minical system, and, by accepting the place +| 
signed as a condition of incorporation with the Hic 
system, they tacitly admit the superior position ut 
the Brahmins occupy in the hierarchy. That ©) 
Brahmins, except in certain parts of the counti, ™ | 
always, and still are, the most intelligent peot | 
mongst the Hindus does not admit of a doubt “| i 
Bengal they have taken the fullest advantage J 
. Opportunities for progress presented to them," A 
their progress in the Bombay and Madras 
cies ranks them among the foremost of the pe% i 
those parts of the country ; and though their po% | a 
in other parts of India, especially Behar, W i 
been so rapid, yet relatively to other ases? pi 
have not been intellectually’ backward. el 
ever, in advanced Bengal that Brahminical 
_ has always been the strongest. The voit 
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innumerable clay images of gods and goddesses 
in Bengal, unlike that in any other parts of the 
country, may have tended to keep up the supremacy, 
or that supremacy may have given rise to these in- 
numerable Pujaks. Itis also possible that these causes 
acted and reacted on each other. In Bengal, again, as 


l- in the rest of India, Sanscrit learning has been almost 


| the monopoly of the Brahmins, and some of them 


have been exceptionally learned in Smritis (Hindu ` 


laws) and Waya (Logic). Whatever little sign of scho- 
larship we find in Bengal, in the vernacular language 
of the Province in the Mahomedan period, we find 
confined almost exclusively to the Brahmins. From 
Vidyapati to Bharat Chandra and Kirtibas, all the 
Bengali poets, except one or two, were Brahmins, 
and itis one of them who has been the greatest 
of religious reformers in India. The Brahmins of 
Bengal have never touched the amour propre of 
other literate classes, who are here known as Bhadra- 
log (gentlemen), and the influence of the Brahmins, 
exercised in conjunction with these classes, has 
maintained the hierarchy in a more developed form 
in Bengal than elsewhere in India. The institution 
of the Family Guru and Purohit in a more rigid 
form than elsewhere, also serves to preserye the 
Brahminical influence in Bengal. In Behar, where 
the Buddhistic system long prevailed, the Brahmini- 
cal influence is the least felt, excepting in the Mithila 
country, where, perhaps, Buddhism was never very 
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maeu i 
strong. Except in Bengal, Bombay and Maj, 
and excluding certain classes of Brahmins in Up: 
India, who have been progressing and keeping pz} 
with the altered spirit of the times, such atl 
Kashmiri Pundits, elsewhere in India the Brahmi! 
are regarded as poor beggars, to whom it isa mei! 
on occasions of Skradk and religious ceremonia, 
to give food and alms. They do not forma bik 
politic with the other castes, as in Bengal, nora, 
exclusive class who disdain other classes, ai 
Madras, | 
We shall analyse into its component parts the id: | 
of Brahminical supremacy in Bengal, as it ist 
strongest of its kind in India; but it is to bed: 
tinctly understood that the exercise of the varic: | 
acts comprised in this complex idea in touch% | 
the Brahmins as a body, is confined simply toak 
of the’ upper classes, whose number cannot est ; 
more than a fourth of the population of Indiait) 
as to-the rest, they are beneath the touch of ‘i 
Brahmins, and scarcely any connection exist | 
tween them and the Brahmins as a class, es 
perhaps, that under the recognised Hindu syst 
the -hierarchy of caste, „one. occupies the i 
at the apex, the -other occupies the position 2d 
base. These component parts are :— - E 
1i—Having to send for the family FP 
i or any of the class in cases of 2 is 
3 pat : (qamqa), and all ceremonies mi 
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Hindu’s life; beginning -with Je/akarma 
(birth : ceremony). -and ending with the 
Shradh, as also at times of all Farvas 
and annual Shradhs. 

2ud.—Having to send for the family Guru 
for the purpose of initiation, and having 
to send:for him from time to time to 
keep up the spiritual growth. 

3rd.—Having to feed a number of Brahmins, 
beside the family priest and Guru, at all 
Pujapat and ceremonies. ; 

4éh.—The encouragement of Sanscrit learn- 
ning for those who can afford to do so, 
by bringing an assemblage of Pandits 
and making presents to each according to 
his rank. 

5/h.—Acknowledgment of Brahminical supre- 
macy by all other castes, by having to 
bow down to Brahmins and receiving their 
Asirbad (qrt) (benediction), in -re- 
turn. 

The duty of sending for the family priest in all 


ceremonies, as required by head No. 1 of the above 
analysis; the duty of sending for the family Guru 
for the purpose of initiation, as required by head 
No. 2 ;.the duty of acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Brahmins by bowing down to them, as in head- 
ing No. 5, are also required of the Achals; but the 
Brahmins who officiate as their priests (1) lose touch 
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with their fellow Brahmins. The Vaisnava Gos-/ 
samis alone act as their Gurus, (2) proving perhaps! 
that there was no recognised Hindu method of 
initiation for them in Bengal before the,days of 
Chaitanya. Bowing down (head No. 5) requires no 
touch whatever, but the Pariahs in the Presidency! 
` of Madras are denied even this. There is also ai 
distinction observed among the jal-chal (arewa) 
class, who are not Bhadralog, as regards the privi-| 
lege of feeding Brahmins. As a privilege, it is very! 
restricted. l 
The five heads of duties in the above analysis arej 
also required of the Brahmins,, only in their case} 
the Guru and Purohit are of their own caste, and the} 
Brahmins whom they have to feed are all their owt! 
‘Kinsmen, These five requirements used to keep Up 
the Brahmin's power in social matters and still serte į 
to maintain it. The Guru and Purohit mustati 
with their brother Brahmins; they must mary} 
amongst other Brahmins, and must always ket?) 
touch with them ; and.they would nolens volens, hav | 
to cease to act as Guru and Purohit, if their ca% | 
People insisted on their so doing, because of th | 
social offending of any one of those in whose hom} 
they minister, and a Hindu cannot keep touch wit | 
a Eeo if such ministrations cease. x! 
paraa vicie body of Brahaiae om] 
| aS, especially the class known as 2% i 
me in Bengal, is thus kept up through the Gort} 


} 
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and Purohit. Sometimes, too, the general body of 
Brahmins possess a good deal of influence either 
owing to their having wealth, or on the ground of 
the ignorance and prejudices of people around; so 
that, virtually, excepting in cases where the social 
influence of some other caste predominates in a 
particular locality—and this, too, is only possible by 
the influence in other respects which the caste can 
exercise over the Brahmins—the Brahmins are 
masters of the situation almost throughout Bengal. 
They can make a Hindu a non-Hindu, and a non- 
< Hindua Hindu, if all or even a large majority of them 
choose to do so. If the Brahmins were to set their 
faces against a certain movement, there would not be 
much chance of its permeating the masses, and if 
they were to set their faces against an individual, he 
< must succumb if he chose to continue a Hindu. 
The family idol (Salgram) would remain unwor- 
shipped if peace were not to be made with the Brah- 
mins, and so long as the Sa/gram was not worship- 
ped, the aged mother would deny herself even a drop 
of water. 

Now let us see how these matters are being affect- 
ed by the progressive tendencies of the age. This 
progressive tendency is felt in three ways:—{1) By 
the spread of the influence of the educated Brab- 
mins; (2) by the spread of education amongst the 
other castes; and (3) owing to the equality observed 
by the British Government in this country, by con- 
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ferring on non-Brahmins positions which demam! 
the respect of Brahmins. 
It is quite unnecessary to enter into details regard. 
ing these. It is to be hoped that-the influence of | 
the educated and intelligent Brahmins may always be! 
exercised to the social well-being of India and her 
people. It is a living Brahmin (may his life be} 
long !)* who moved for widow marriage, and who still | 
suffers excommunication from a section of his caste-/ 
people for the cause he advocates. As an indication : 
of the tendency, we may mention that it is no longer į 
the custom with these educated Brahmins to exact; 
the Brabminical bow, and in return to make the} 
Asirbad, but they merrily shake hands with people | 
of other castes as equals, The outlandish mode ol} 
salutation has its use in this instance; for a native | 
mode, indicative of equality, might, perhaps, 20} 
have been introduced and resorted to, without rout | 
ing suspicions and, giving offence to the orthodot į 
The educated Brahmins, like other educated Indians į 
have given up all other prejudices, and very ofa} 
meet people of other castes on equal terms at dinne | 
tables. Thus the whole country is to be cong™ | 
tulated on the fact that a strong body amongst ey 
Brahmins themselves are doing their best to P% || 
mote equality. ; n 
But the spread of education amongst the oth | 
ESE EEE EE eee ' 


_ * This was written before Pandit Vidyasagar’s death . | ; 
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castes is also a very important factor. The pujapat 
(qanra) has been minimised, the ceremonials have 
been greatly curtailed, and marriages and shradhs, 
which alone remain, and which must remain, are 
now less expensive, so far as expense on Brahmins 
is concerned, than they were. Even a Ganga 
Prasaud Sen Kabiraj now spends more money on 
hotel bills in his pujahs, for the entertainment of 
European guests, than on charges for the Brahmini- 
cal feed. The Purohit finds his occupation gone 
and submits to the inevitable. His sons are, in some 
cases, the flower of our University—Rai Chand and 
Prem Chand Scholars and Professors in our colleges. 
The case is the same with the Guru. Several edu- 
cated men have not been made Guru mukh, or 
initiated by the Guru. It will not be long before 
the caste will have to be analysed and interpreted 
without what we have now numbered, as its third 
requirement. 

(4) A Hindu must abide by the rules of his caste :— 
As to the marriageable age of girls, as to widow 
marriages, and as to going to sea and the use of 
the prohibited food. 

(a.) As to the marriageable age of girls. The 
average marriageable age in India will be found to 
Tange between 10 and 12. Marriages at an earlier ora 
later age will be found to be more of the nature of ex- 
ceptions than the rule. Mr. Malabari is not perhaps 
aware how, in Bengal, the marriageable age of girls.is 
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tending to rise. It is not the result of a sentiment! 
reform, but the crude effect of certain crude causes, 
Fathers find it extremely difficult to find an eligibk 
match for their girls, and when they have found one! 
to eke out the money that is required to secure the! 
son-in-law. An Entrance “ fai ” has here his value; 
the Entrance “pass” sells dearer still; and a graduak’ 
sells very high indeed in the marriage marketi 
Every University konor has its corresponding value,’ 
and for many persons with limited means, it is grow- 
ing a question of the deepest concern how to many 
their daughters, regard being had to the cruel custom} 
. that has seized hold of society. Ordinarily tk 
highest pay in Government Service for an Indianis} 
that of a Sub-Judge; and to dispose of five daughtes| 
would cost a Sub-Judge his life earnings, even if be 
were not extravagant in his habits. The difficultié 
in the case of those who live from hand to mow; 
are simply inconceivable, and as they are in thet) 
nature general, the caste rules have, considerabi | 
modified the rule which insisted on marriages 0%} 
ing on before the age of puberty. Thirty years 38! 
a Hindu of the Bhadralog class in Bengal o™| 
have lost caste if he had kept his daughter unmari 
up to the age of puberty—the caste rules were 2% | 
80 strict in other parts of India. The offence i A ) 
longer visited with the punishment of ex-comms™ 
cation, and the feeling in such a case is one of per 
and sympathy rather than of indignation. 
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feeling and public opinion have thus changed, and, 
out of the difficulties experienced in getting daugh- 
ters married, the marriageable age of girls is rising 
to the point which the reformers aim at. But per- 
haps the limit thus determined, from 10 to 14, is the 
extreme limit to which it will ever reach as long as 
there are not some very radical changes in other 
respects. There are now extant a few factors which 
conduce to early marriages. Perhaps these have not 
received due consideration from those who demand 
radical reform. (1) Every Hindu girl, whatever 
her parents’ position in life, whatever her own quali- 
fications for the matrimonial market, must be married 
once in her life. Old maids are unknown in India, 
except among the Kulin Brahmins of East Bengal, 
and even among them the class is fast dying out. 
It is ingrained in the Hindu mind; and even educa- 
ted fathers and mothers, when they understand that 
the alternatives are between early marriage under 
disadvantageous circumstances, and late marriage, 
or possibly no marriage, do not hesitate, in the best 
interests of their child, in choosing the former; (2) 
unless there should be a social revolution of a very 
radical type, bringing in a free admixture of the 
sexes, and such an admixture as to make love-marri- 
ages, after the European fashion, possible, parents in 
this country will have to give their daughters in 
marriage. Now, if they are to choose, they would 
naturally like to do so at an earlier age rather than 
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at a later one, when, perhaps, their choice migh| 
not agree with that of their ward, and thus difficuli 
tics might arise, which to a Hindu would be intoler- | 
able and perhaps insurmountable in their nature 
Perhaps, under the circumstances, the best solution 
of the matter is that which it is receiving amoni 
the Bengal Bhadralog at the present date. It ha 
at least this merit, that, while it does not overload 
the above considerations, it is bringing on a slovi 
_and gradual reform, exactly in keeping with all th 
present surroundings of a Hindu's life. There is n0j 
tyranny of caste rules here.* \ 

(.) Widow marriages. It were well if som! 
facts in connection with the subject of widow mart- 
age in India were properly borne in mind. Isej 
forced widowhood general throughout India? J) 
Not, among what proportion of the Indian popu} 
tion is enforced widowhood the rule? The subjét) 
has been discussed as if enforced widowhood ii 
India were not the exception but the rule. It*) 
doubtless so in Bengal Proper, with its Hindu port | 
lation of 23 millions; but outside Bengal the i 
is quite different. Take, for instance, Behar. $i 
has a Hindu population of 18 millions.- Aboot) fa; 
a ee ie 


* The Hindu wife, after marriage, does not become the 5) 
tress of a household, but under'the joint family system 1} 
Hindus, even in its most restricted form, a member of ber fy 
in-laws family, and she is'naturally affiliated to her san i 
ings more readily at an carlier than at a later age- i 
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millions, or a-sixth of these comprise the castes of 
Brahmins, Rajputs, Kshettris, Babhuns and Kayes- 
thas, aud widowhood is enforced amongst these 
castes only; widows in all castes below Kayesthas 
remarry in what is called the shanghai form. Thus 
widow marriage prevails among five-sixths of the 
Hindu population, and, as widow marriage is per- 
mitted among the Mahomedan population, there 
is widow marriage among six-sevenths of the popula- 
tion of the Province, and enforced widowhood 
among a seventh only.. This will be found to be 
the case in other parts of India. Thus, Bengal ex- 
cepted, we have widow marriage among six-sevenths 
of the people, running back, in the case of Hindus, 
to times perhaps out of mind. It is the remnant of 
their ancient custom, called in Behar and Northern 
India shanghai (from the Sanscrit word, sanga, com- 
panionship.) Widows of any age can remarry, though 
it is not perhaps considered ‘good form for her to 
remarry when she has a number of grown up children, 
and is herself far advanced in life. The youngest 
brother of the deceased is the best husband the relict 
can choose; but her choice is never restricted. Her 
father, mother, and brothers can give her in marri- - 
age to any person of her caste, and she herself is 
allowed to choose. ; 
The form is very simple. On the day appointed, 
the bridegroom goes with a few friends to the bride’s 
house, and there, at night, in the presence -of females 
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of the caste, places vermillion on ‘the forehead | 
the widow bride. There is a feast given to th! 
Punchait, and next morning the bride goes to th! 
' pridegroom’s house. The form, perhaps, is Gai 
dharca. Except that vermillion has now taken th 
place of garlands, or it may be the relic of a for: 
which prevailed in India before the eight Arya} 
forms. No Brahmins officiate, but nevertheless ther; 
is no distinction made in the rights of the issue tt} 
inherit, or in the position amongst the caste peopl! 
of the offspring or their mother. They are in a 
these respects the same as those of the wife marie 
in regular form, and of her offspring. The mamis; 
entails no forfeiture, except that the guardianshj 
of the children of the first marriage passes tot) 
relations of the deceased husband, if they choose t| 
accept the guardianship; but this would be the a 
whether the widow remarried, or chose to remiį 
single, according to the strict interpretation of Hint 
law. It is extremely doubtful whether our Leg) 
ture was in full possession of all the facts of 
customary remarriage when it enacted Act >! | 
1856; if it had been, perhaps the forfeiture 
in the Act would not have been enacted in the 


Th n part of the population elsewhere in w 
e rest did not require the reform: all i 
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needed was the conservation of their good old cus- 

tom. There is, however, some fear that, surrounded 

as the castes are by the influence and example of ; | 
castes which, in the hierarchy of caste, are admit- 
tedly their superior, the castes, or their Punchaits, 
might in an evil moment come to assume Brahmini- 
cal pretensions, and discontinue a practice prevail- 
ing amongst them, which it will yet take those who 
have it not, hundreds of years fully to establish. It 
should be the care of educated Indians of all races 
and castes in India, to assist those of other castes 
to conserve this custom; perhaps it is of some 
moment, even for the purpose of the conservation 
of the custom adverted to above, that the widow 
marriage reform should spread amongst the upper 
classes; for it isthe influence and example of the 
higher castes, comprised in this seventh part of 
the population of India, including as it does the 
majority of the educated in India, that tells directly 
or indirectly on the manners and customs of the 
Indian people as a whole, for otherwise, it is scarcely 
explicable how our Mahomedan neighbours of the 
better sort, almost throughout India, are coming to 
Jook on widow remarriages with disfavour. 

But what about the spread of reform in the upper 
Classes? It is a matter of regret that the prospect 
is not very cheering, and for this our reformers are, 
to some extent, to blame. If caution was needed in 
the matter of any reform, it was here. The reform, 
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to be popularised and to permeate, should have beer! 
gradual, and-if our reformers had confined them. 
selves at the start, and for years to come, to thi - 
remarriage of virgin widows, the opposition woul! - 
have gradually diminished. Orthodoxy would hay 
had to yield, if not to reason and the Shastras, pj 
that touch of nature which makes mankind wondrow’ 
kind ; but the Shastras provide, and the Act provided) 
for remarriage of widows of all ages—virgin widows) 
widows with children, and widows on the shady siki 
of life. Perhaps it would not have done for thi 
Shastras and the Act to fix a limit; the limit shoul) 
have been drawn in the practical carrying out of th) 
reform; but it was as if good practical sense bali 
deserted the reformers in the praiseworthy, but mij 
taken zeal with which they set themselves to act. bi 
a part of the country where the reforming zeal bl 
risen to the highest pitch, a widow belonging t03] 
respectable family, who had a grown-up mami 
daughter by a-former husband, was remarried, #4 
the reform movement gathered such powerful opp% 
tion around it, that, although it promised to be “j| 
popular here, it has since met with strong resi 
to its further advance. There was a powerful m% 
sion of popular feeling, and that in quarters whet pi 
nothing but sympathy was expected. It is cari 
io in the part of the country ref |. 
dbe ngest opponents of the movement 2° all 
; themselves, . Perhaps the- movement “h 
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still be made popular if a band of reformers were to 
work out the vencrable Vidyasagar’s reform in the 

- way indicated ; remarriages of virgin widows alone, 

- or at most, of widows below twenty-five, without 
children. 

(c.) Going to sea. Most of the castes are at the 
“present moment engaged in solving: this interesting 
question amongst themselves. Some of them have 
solved it in a way of their own. The Punjabis and 
‘the North-West Provinces men send their young 
men, and also their old, to England, accompanied 
by a Brahmin cook and provision for Hindu food, 
and thereafter give them the benefit of a presump- 
tion that they have always lived like Hindus and 
never touched any prohibited food. The enterpris- 

_ ing Marwaries, conservative to a degree in all their 
habits and modes of life, have decided in a Punchait 
that there is no objection to crossing the. Kalapani, 
and have established firms at Aden, and in China 
and Japan. The coolies every day migrate to Mau- 
| Titius, to Madagascar, to Trinidad, and other places, 
and return to India and are admitted to caste. The 
Parties of artisans who were taken to the London’ 
Exhibition did not lose caste on return to India. 
e Maharajahs visited England in numbers during 
the Jubilee, and, of course, nobody dared say any- 
thing against them. In the Madras and Bombay 
Fresidencies, Hindus who have visited England have 
“0 admitted to caste after Priaschif (expiation.) 
2 ee 
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-Thre has been a similar admission of an Englanti 
returned Bengali in the Vaidya caste; and the agitz 
tion in the caste, consequent thereon, has now welt; 
nigh subsided; but, in general, the Bengali youth) 
who went to England for their education are yet kez} - 
out of caste, and it is not likely that they will submii 
to Priaschit for admission to it. Say they :—“ Peopt 
« who cross the Kalapani to go to|Burmah, to Ceylon} 
s and even to China and Japan, are not thrown out 
«caste. Why should we be? It is allowable unt el 
“the Shastras to go to distant countries for the pe 
“poses of education and commerce, and we have nt] 
“infringed the Shastras by crossing the Kalaper: 
“The only thing that can be said against us, is 
«we have taken food at present prohibited by œ 
“rules while we were in England, but such this 
i are daily done by people who have never sti red ¢ 
“ofthe country. ‘How can you,’ say they to © 
“ opponents, ‘grow into a prosperous and greatt a 
“if you never stir out of your homes and when jij 
“ visit those who do so, with social ostad] 
“Perhaps the most rational of these opponents “j 
“say; ‘We admit that we are unreasonable # 
“certain extent; but it is not your crossing the” 
«í pani we really object to. We object to Y™ 4} 
“getting the Hindu manners, habits, custo™ H: 
i the Hindu spirit, through a few years’ & 4 
nh We object to your anti-Hindu 8° zgi | 
anti-Hindu ways and anti-Hindu spirit. 
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“lives for others; you live for yourselves alone, un- 
“less you have a superfluity to bestow on others. 
“A Hindu abnegates self; you are nothing if not 
“self?” 

Perhaps this is a little too strong for the present 
day. 
` Thus, there were originally faults on both sides, 
but things ate mending. A perfect good feeling is 
growing up on both sides. The England-returned 

_ Bengalis are now fully national in their spirit, and 

_ we hope the time is not far distant when the caste- 
people will see, that it will not do for them to 
ostracise some of the best of their men and the flower 
of their youth. 

(2) Use of prohibited food. We have shown 
‘that caste rules have grown very tolerant in this 
respect, and it is not unlikely that the only things 
which will be contraband to the future Indian table, 

Will be beef and ham. That surely will be a com- 

_ Promise which will please all the gods! 
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IV—THE HINDU FAMILY. 


The subject will be treated under the follow 
heads :-— 
1—A sketch of the development of the Hit 


the evolution of the types through the int} © 
mediate stages has always taken: place int) : 
same way, or that the complex type 4 a 
ways preceded the simple or indi =| 
types. ti 
I.—The causes of the growth of the COT in 
types out of the original simple, or in e 
dual type. Its effect in rendering Wio 
civilisation essentially altruistic. di tin 


T—The three kinds of types as they pr 
exist. The word ‘joint family,’ use xv 
denote the second and the third "fal 
foreign to the Hindu laws. 

IV.—A comparison of the three kinds of wh 
showing wherein each is wanting and” y 
they supplement one another, with the fan. 
clusion that, unless the Hindus "° p 
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substitute a civilisation of a different type, 
for their own, the three must subsist side 
by side, one sometimes passing into another, 
the ultimate aim of all the three being the 
same. 

| V.—What changes have taken place, and what 
' further changes are needed to perfect the 
types, and even to make the second and 
third types live. 


I. 


| It is patent, even on a cursory observation, that 
| certain changes are taking place, at the present day, 
| in the family organisations of the Hindus. ‘The na- 
ture of these changes, their causes and effects, and 
cj the question of what is required to preserve the 
structure, will be treated farther on; in the mean- 
| time we shall begin by trying to show, so far as the 
j| ““iperfect glimpses of Hindu Society which we obtain 
z| fom ancient records will help us to do so, that such 
(changes. have been in pregress from the earliest 
gi'™s. This we do, not by way of apology for the 
d Fesent changes, bat in order to establish a fact 
ar ich negatives a position that has hitherto passed 
Almost unchallenged, vz., that the evolution of family 
fi.) through the intermediate stages has always 
i. Place in the same way, and that the complex 
2 Pi have always preceded the simpler, or indivi- 

> types. There is yet another object which we 
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have in siew—namely, to show that the seconda! 
shird types were added owing to the exigends 
cor social fabric, and that, unless the Hindus 
febric were to be entirely disintegrated, it woully 
impossible to revert wholly to the individual ty 
The earliest Vedic type of family was the sim 
or individual, type, consisting only of the ma 
wife and children. It would appear that thes 
formed separate households after they had mz 
The following translation of 2 hymn in the! 
Veda, on the ceremony of marriage, shows thet 
was the case :— 3 
“May Pushan lead you by the hand fron} 
place. May the two Asvins lead you in a ci 
Go to your (husband’s) house, and be the BF 
of the house. Bethe mistress of all and e 
your authority over all in that house. 
“Let children be born unto you, and bie 
attend youthere. Perform the duties of your} 
hold with care. Unite your person with the F 
of this your husband ; exercise your authority $ 
your house until old age.” l 
“ (The bride and bridegroom say) :—* -12 
bestow on us children ; may Aryaman keep | 4b 
till old age.’ (Address to the bride) O brid P 
with auspicious signs the house of your 3 
Do good to our male servants, and our fe 
vants, and to our cattle. z 


“Be your eyes free from anger: m 


= 
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happiness of your husband; do good to our cattle. 
May your mind be cheerful; and may your beauty 
be bright. Bethe mother of heroic sons, and be 
devoted to the gods. Do good to our male servants: 
and our female servants, and to our cattle.” > 

In the above passage, the wife is described as 
transferred from her father’s to her own house, to 
be mistress thereof. Then she is to be the mistress 
of all and to exercise her authority over all. She is 
to minister to the happiness of her husband and to 
be the mother of heroic sons. She is to be devoted. 
to the gods—and to be good to all the domestics,. 
male and female, and to the cattle. 

It is true that, later on in the same verse, we 
Come across the following passage (address to the 
bride) :—«« May you have influence over your father- 
in-law, and over your mother-in-law, and be asa 
| queen over your sister-in-law and brother-in-law,” 

i ont it is preceded by another passage which clearly 
‘Mdicates that these do not form part of the family. 
i. Passage runs thus: “ O Indra! make this woman 
(the bride) fortunate, and the mother of worthy 
> Letten sons be born of her, so that there 
3 fe cleven men (in the family), with the hus- 
| her passages indicate the same simple family 
tet The sacred fire was lighted in the house of 
li gotscbolder The wife prepared the neces- 


88 for sacrifices with pestle and mortar, 
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extracted the soma-juice, and strained it throng 
a woolen strainer and joined the husband in th 

rformance of a sacrifice. We find in one of the 
hymns, «0 ye gods! the married couple who pe 
pare oblations together, who purify the soma-jaic) 
and mix it with milk. 

« May they obtain food for their eating, and cor 
united to the sacrifice. May they never have top 
in quest of food. 

“They do not make vain promises of offerings 
the gods, nor withhold your praise. They ' Ls 
you with their best offerings. 

u Blest with youthful and adolescent offsptt; 
they acquire gold, and they both attain to a m 
age. 

“The gods themselves court the worship 05) 

a couple as are fond of sacrifices, and offer st 
food to the gods.” 

The picture here is of a couple not surrounded ) 
other couples or groups of relations. 

The simple rules of inheritance. which we 6i. 
from the following verses of the Rig-Veda, pm E 
the same fact, and to the fact that the com “he 
had not up to that time come into existen” seli 

«The father who has no son honours Ds A 
law capable of begetting sons, and g0® a 

, his property) to the son of his daughter, i 
less) father trusts in his daughter's oftsp |. 
lives content. : 
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« A son does not give any of his father’s property 
toa sister. He gives her away to be the wife of a 
husband. If a father and mother beget both son 
and daughter, then one (i. e., the son) engages him- 
self in the act and duties of his father, while the 
other (daughter) receives honour.” 

Thus, on the death of a man, whatever he left, 
went to the sons, the daúghters being, until they 
were disposed of in marriage, maintained by the 
brothers. Failing sons, the property went to the 
daughter's son, Apparently what is now called a 
“joint family,” had then no existence. There is, of 
course, no survivorship, nor any rule laid down for 
the heirship of the brother, or other kinsmen. The 
property is that of an individual, and not of a cor- 
porate body. It descends, under an invariable rule, 
to the daughter's son; and, so long 83 he is not 
bor, it is in the hands, not of the daughter, but of 
the. son-in-law, in trust for the daughter's son. 
There was, of course, not much to give, and these 
simple rules sufficed. It was not possible that, un- 
~ der the surrounding circumstances of their position, 
| any other type should be in existence, or should 
_ then grow up among the Aryans. The struggle for 
_ @xistence had impelled them to come out of their 
native mountain homes, to a foreign country, where 
they had to fight for every inch of land with the 
_ aborigines, Each man lived for himself, and there 
WaS no room for benevolence, oF the exercise of 
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altruism. It was the religion of enmity, and m! 
amity, that ruled men in their daily struggles w 
the non-Aryans, Dasyas (enemies); and not mwi 
co-operation, save that of soldiers, fighting side}; 
side with soldiers, either compulsorily or other | 
was anyhow absolutely necessary. The simple tyg 
does not easily change, and we find that it conti 
ed long amongst the Aryan Hindus. The sacii 
cial ceremonies of a pos/-Vedic period show vE 
type prevailed centuries after the first arrival of t 
Aryans in India. 
Every separate houschold is indicated by a sep 
rate altar; and it was the duty of every housebolé 
to have such an altar, with the sacrificial fire ont} 
as soon as he married, after his period of students! 
was over. The ceremony was called the Agni Adie 
or the bringing in of the sacred fire. One of È] - 
Priests chosen for the occasion procured the fire, x | 
set it on the Garhapaiya fireplace. Towards suns 
the gods and manes having been invoked, the sc i 
cer and his wife entered the house, placed the | 
pieces of wood for the preservation of the fre j 
brought by the priest, on their laps, and perf 
Certain propitintory ceremonies. Such, again | 
the ceremony of tho gift of the cake. The hoot 
holder is enjoined to observe these ceremonies 
all cases, 
“ie ay isno Sass puon made in the case of @ stod 
"ying after his period of studentship W3 
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se 
when his parents were yet living, a clear indication 
that he had to start a house of his own as soon ashe 
married, notwithstanding that parents, elder brothers, 
and the like, were living. He thenceforward came 
to form a separate household, and had to perform all 
the duties of a houscholder. 

With a settled state of things, however, and agri- 
culture expanding, a change is indicated—brothers 
living with brothers, even after the death of the father; 
but such a state of things appears to have been looked 
upon with disfavour by the law-codifiers, whose ideal 
family was the type indicated in the Vedas. Thus 
Gautama, in one of his Sutras, says, “in partition, 
there is an increase of spiritual merit,” referring; 
perhaps, to the performances of the duties of a house- 
holder in his own household with his wife. Thè 
change of type of which we here gèt an indistinct 
glimpse, necessitated some rules of partition ; but 
they appear to have been as yet very crude, and not 
in the form in which they afterwards developed 
themselves. One of the modes of acquiring pro- 
perty by usage is said to have been the property of 
re-united co-parceners. The property of a re-united 
Co-parcener going- to the co-parcener, and the acta 
sition of property by a learned co-parcener by his 
own efforts, as not being liable to partition with his 
unlearned co-parceners, are indistinctly touched. The 
co-parceners thus referred to are brothers, #8 all the 
Sutras related to co-parcenary property are preceded 
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‘by a Sutra regarding a brother's succession, wher: 
we find that the property of not reunited brother 
dying without issue, went to the eldest brother; 
verse indicating the fact that the subject of a by 
ther’s succession was till then in a nebulous state. 

In point of fact, the question of a brother's sx 
cession could arise only in very few cases, as therewer 
sixteen kinds of sons, with or without any bloi 
connection with the deceased, the claims of all d 
whom were recognised, and preceded that of th 
brother. The family in which the existence of thes 
sixteen kinds of sons was possible, had not suri 
that kind of decorum in it in which different couplë 
could live together, or in which the so-called ‘ja 
family’ of the day could exist asa flourishing ty 
The brothers right to succession could be agi 
defeated by the widow, by raising a son, or e% 
two sons, to the deceased. 

All this points to the conclusion that a char 
was springing up which was not yet fally recogni 
or provided for, and was even yet looked on 
disfavour, ; 

A fall and formal recognition of the growth oft 
more complex type of family, is not even to be fow | 
in the “Manu Sanhita ”. but there is evidenc? ¥ i 
show that, side by side with the ancient simple 
a complex type was generally growing up: and 


Conservative portion of the community, Brahmisi@ 


Jaw-codifiers among the rest, were not at all inci” | 
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to favour this change. Like Gautama, the codifier 
in this instance in describing the comparative merit 
of brothers living together and brothers living sepa- 
rately by themselves, finds in favour of the ancient 
type, as will be seen from the following verse :— 

«Thus they will either remain united, or they will 
with the view of getting spiritual merit, by the es- 
tablishment of the five sacrifices in each household, 
become separated; for in a united state, one alone 
has to perform the five sacrifices for the household ; 
others do not: so there is special merit in separa- 
tion.” 

These five sacrifices, not the Vedic, emphatically 
called the five great sacrifices according to the Manu 
Sanhita, were (1) teaching and studying, called a 
sacrifice to the Supreme God (Brahman) ; (2) offer- 
ings of water to departed spirits; (3) burnt offerings 
tothe minor gods; (4) offerings to ghosts; and (5) 
an ever-hospitable reception of guests, described as 
a “sacrifice to men.” 

Just as we have seen to have been the case at the 
preceding period, the student is enjoined to finish 
his studies—the period for the finishing of which ap- 
Pears to have been between 25 and 40 years of age— 
when he returned home, married and settled down 
as a householder. The sacrificial ceremonies of old 
have been replaced by other sacrifices and ceremo- 
nies. But the student is still enjoined to light the 
sacred fire, though this, too, appears no longer to be 
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the universal practice. According to changed ow} 
tom, if he be thirty, he generally takes for his wig} 
a girl aged 12 years, and, if twenty-four, he can tak 
for his wife even a girl aged only 8 years, thong} 
there are indications that girls remain unmarned 
even to a later age, and sometimes, when of ag, 
marry bridegrooms younger than themselves, wie 
lave not yet reached the age of puberty. With the 
general rule of marriageable ages fixed in the Sar- 
hita, it is clear that the girl-wife could not be fit to 
take charge of a separate household, and so a changel 
type of family must have arisen, though of this ther 
is not yet a fuller recognition. It is only laid dow} 
in the chapter on Inheritance :—“ On the retum} 
home of the brothers from foreign countries, alte} 
the death of the father, they shall divide his pr} 
perty amongst themselves, if they all wish it: e 
not.” 

“If the eldest brother be virtuous, and all like) 
remain united, the eldest alone shall take the whol | 
Property under his charge; the younger brothe | 
shall respect him, as their father, and depend 1P% | 
the elder brother for their food and raiment.” 
a follows the verse extolling the merit of 

on. 4 
oe rule of succession remains unchanged. Ta l 
ìs no conception of a corporate existence, or TU” | 
survivorship. The widow takes under an invai®? | 
rule, before the father and brothers, as- #80 z : 
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daughter; and the succession of all is postponed to 
the succession of various kinds of sons, still enume- 
rated, though all excepting two are looked on with 
reprobation, and the widow still has the power of 
defeating the succession of the brothers effectually 
for all time, by raising a son to her deceased hus- 
band, though this, too, is condemned as not a meri- 
torious custom. 

The commentator, writing at a much later date 
construes this text, as laid down in the Sanhita re- 
garding the raising of sons, as applicable only to 
those cases where the brother lived separate from 
his other brothers, as, according to the commentator, 
widows had no right to the property of the husband 
where he lived united with his brothers. But the 
commentary is comparatively modern, and furnishes 
an instance of how the texts of our laws were inter- 
preted by the commentators in accordance with 
changed customs. There is no reference of the com- 

| mentator’s note in the Mitakshara, where all the 
other texts and commentaries are quoted, showing 
that Syana belonged to a later age than Vijanesh- 
war, 


takshara is expressly based, we find the postpone- 
ment of the succession of the brothers to the widow 
and the daughter to be an invariable rule. i 
In the Vyasa Sanhita, the date of which is fixed 
by some at such a late date as the conquest of 


Even in the text of Yajnyavalka, on which the Mi- ` 
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India by the Muhammadans, without, however, + 
‘authority, as there are quotations from it in the tex! 
books admittedly of an earlier date, and whi 
must, at all events, be later in date than the restçi 
the Sanhitas, we find a fuller recognition of t 
‘growing complex family type as a social institutiei 
In the second chapter of Vyasa Sanhita, the dmis 
of a housewife are described. They are muchi 
same as used to prevail, until, of late, in a Hint} 
household. She is enjoined, after finishing her mom 
ing duties, to do obeisance to her father-in-kt, 
mother-in-law, and other elders of the family. b 
the Manu Sanhita, again, we find that the eliz 
brother should look on the wife of his younger bw 
ther as a daughter, and the younger brother shot!) 
look on the wife of an elder brother as a motht 
Thus the complex type was being gradually recogi 
ed, and the duties of the several members comp 
ing it laid down in consonance with existing us") 
But the fullest recognition of the growing and wj 
existent type, which had very generally taken i 
place of the older and simpler type, we find in Ù 


Which the author, following, of course, ; 
usages, lays down in his text. The author after} 
cribing the various texts regarding a widow's s00% | 
Sion, lays down :— i 

“ Therefore the right interpretation is this; wie) 
aman who was separated from his co-heirs and at 
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re-united with them, dies, leaving no male issue, his 
widow (if chaste) takes the estates in the first in- 
stance. For partition had been premised ; and re- 
union will be subsequently considered.” 

Such a qualification to a rule of succession was 
necessary to suit the changed conditions of Hindu 
families, the prevalent type which had grown up, 
and which, bringing, as it did almost a change in 
domestic relationships, and possibly in the degrees 
of affection, had already effected a change in the 
usage as to the devolution of properties. The au- 
thor of the Mitakshara recognises the change, and 
tries to reconcile it with the earlier texts. But the 
tule did not come to be the universal rule in India. 
The complex type grew up in Bengal, just as in the 
rest of India; but the growing practice either did 
not supersede the old invariable rule of succession, 

_ or, if it did, was soon abandoned, and the old rule 
_ Testored. 
___ We have thus laboured to show that, in India, the 
_ simpler type of a family—a man, his wife and chil- 
_ dren—was the earliest, and that the complex type, 
_ More than one couple and their children living toge- 
_ ther in a family, came into existence later on. We 
_ have hitherto referred to what (excepting the hymns 
of the Vedas) would be generally called ‘ Ancient 
_ Laws’ of India. 
The literature of the Hindus gives evidence only — 
of a changed public opinion in favor of the growth 
6 
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of amore complex type. But neither in the “gr! 
epics,” nor in the succeeding “dramas,” does qj 
find the picture of people in homely life living tog! 
ther in a so-called ‘joint’ family, a kind of neq! 
tive evidence—and negative evidence is the cd: 
kind of evidence we can look for in this matte-’ 
that the type, or types, were not yet the pre 
ones. But they give as much prominence to ottz 
affections as to conjugal love, and hold them upt 
public admiration as much as love between man ai 
wife. Sacrifice of self is what each preaches, 2! 
this is the solid basis on which the introduction 
permanence of a complex type of family was po% 
ble. One of the earlier dramas, “ Malati Madhara 
tries to portray all kinds of affections in a sin% 
drama: and it is rather significant that, neveri 
less, the ‘complex group’ is not there to be fou) 
It is not that the types were not in existence at 
alater date; but the educational effect of Hin: 
Literature was nevertheless necessary to foster th] 
growth and to make them fashionable. The“ 
epics” teach, by introducing examples drawn S*} 
high life; yet it is doubtful whether any of the P® 
tures in them are pictures of a complex family. |} 
s 7 dl 
18 true that, in the « Ramayana,” we find the a |: 
ce ea with him after their marriag? sil 
Jee m same household with their ee wl | 
ere e eens raze ofjazoyal fot 2 
supposed by some to have been 
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zt a very much later date. In the “Mahabharata,” 
the hundred sons of Dhritarastra live with him, and 
Durjodhan, as the eldest born of the blind king, is the 
chief among them; but there is nothing to indicate 
that the hundred brothers lived together, further 
than that they were all princes of the royal family 
getting maintenance out of the royal treasury. The 
Pandavs are a type the like of which is not found 
to have ever existed in India. The Jadavs are 
mentioned as living together, uncles, nephews, etc. 
The description, however, implies a clan rather than 
afamily. Here, too, the case is that of a royal race. 

In what we have said above, we are aware that we 
reverse the order in which Sir Henry Maine thought 
the family types to have originated. His idea is that 
the original family type was patriarchal and joint; 
and that the simplest type—that of the man, wife and 
children—had branched out of it. He refers specially 
to the Indian village community and Indian joint 
families as the vestiges of the earliest family type, 
and we have shown, by reference to the authorities 
which he recommends as helping in the enquiry, 
what the rudiments of the social state were before the 

_ joint family system came into existence in India. 


II. 


fi The questions now are (x): What were the causes, 
_ rather changed conditions, that brought about, 
_ and helped the growth of this new complex social 
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type? (2): How did it affect Indian society as; 
whole, from an industrial and economic point | 
view, and from a moral and political point of vies: 
(3): What brought about the differentiation of te! 
Bengal type from the same type in the rest ¢j 
India? . 

(1) Itis clear that the first glimpse we get oft 
growth of the new type, is at a time when India wa 
changing from a state of militancy to a state of i 
dustrialism. The Aryans, who had fully settledi} © 
the country, had brought the non-Aryans ume 

their sway. The non-Aryans were no longer È 
Dasyas, the blacks, the enemies, against whom tè 
thunders of heaven were to be invoked, but a low 
class of beings in the social order. The days 
compulsory co-operation were gone by, and thed 
of voluntary co-operation for the peaceful pors j 
of life,—foremost amongst them agriculture; 
arrived. (2) This was the beginning; but 

fullest development of this type, the growth of ' 

the “ Manu Sanhita” vainly tries to resist, is so} 
nous with a formidable social and religious revol] 
in India. A new order of things had arisen. © | 

religion in which self was partially predomi% j 

had given place to a religion in which there ™ | 

total abnegation of self; it introduced new id | 
humanity, and rules and discipline which ie 
away many of the ancient landmarks. ee 
troduced monastic order, the first in Indi% 
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when practised by worldly men, would be socialism 
in essence. (3) And when this new order was gone, 
or grown obsolete, it left behind it ideas, the counter- 
part of which the reactionary conservatism came to 
claim as its own. Conservatism no longer disfavor- 
ed the growth of a changed society and a changed 
type of family. The older family altar, where the 
sacrificial fire was to be lighted by the family at its 
start, had long ceased to exist, and, in its place, had 
` grown other modes of worship. The Vedic sacri- 
fices had given place to Pujahs of gods and goddess- 
esin temples not specially intended for a household, 
or householder; but where a number of people, men, 
and women, forming different and distinct couples, 
whether living in one family or in different families, 
might join in worship. Not only temples, but places 
of pilgrimage, had ‘sprung up in imitation of the 
new cult, and the idea of incarnation, unknown 
to the old set of beliefs, had at once riveted the 
attention of the people. Legends were multiplied, 
| and monastic orders were growing Up; and the 
summum bonum of existence came to mean, not the 
ego, but the abnegation of the g0- The fullest BRN. 
recognition of the type by our Law Codes dates. 
from this period, in spite of a protesting voice here 
~ and there. 
So far as its effects on the growth of Indian civili- 
sation were concerned, they can be summed up im 
a very few words. It rendered Indian civilisation 
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essentially spiritualistic; its materialistic side bey! 
no longer in evidence amidst its growing spirituals! 
tic character. Egotism yielded to altruism. Th! 
fault was that there was no harmony between the twi 

The difference of the Bengal type from that of t:| 
rest of India, is in the legal incidents. In Benz 
notwithstanding the existence of joint propertia) 
between brothers, the property of a deceased bre 
ther, dying without sons, goes to the widow ai 
daughter, and daughter's son, and during his lifetim:{ 
a united brother enjoys the absolute power of di 
posing of his property in any way he likes, to whiti 
by construction, is added now the power of malinj 
a disposition of his property by will. Thus, wher) 
as, in the rest of India, the property of broths} 
before separation, or after re-union, is a co-pa® | 
nary, in Bengal itis not so. ` : 
. The reason of this difference is not far to | 


tion than of co-operation of members of the g 
There was less of agriculture, as an exclusive De“ | 
of livelihood, amongst the upper, #.¢., literary 2 A 
es than in the rest of India. Whether it is a” i 
effect, the agnatic tie here is less strong- 3 
Bengal Proper, though so close to the € 
Buddhism, does not appear to have ever 
revolution in its midst, 3 


bal Y 
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III. 


Having shown that the types in India have 
changed, with surrounding circumstances, from the 
simple into the complex, as ancient records attest, 
we now come to the family types as they existed 
within the memory of man, and which are even now 
generally existent, notwithstanding the changes that 
have been going on. 
We find three types co-existent. The simplest is 
that wherein the man, his wife, and young and un- 
married children live together, the married sons go- 
ing into separate establishments with their wives. 
The second is that in which the man, his wife, and 
«all the children, young and unmarried, and married 
sons, with their wives and children, ‘live together. 
| The third comprises a number of men and their 

. wives, with the children of all the couples, plus such 
|- widows and their children as may have been thrown 
on their hands by the death of the bread-winners— 
j to whom might be added the aged and the crippled. 
| The first, as an existent type, is the least numerous. 
_ Itis being brought about by a close imitation of the 
European types, in some cases in which a similar 
| imitation of European models in other things has 
} ‘taken place. The type was not wanting before in 
a India; only wherever it existed, it was either the 
į  Workof a step-mother of the type of ‘ Rani Kakayee’ 
ie Of the « Ramayana,” orof disagreement between mo- 

A ther-in-law and daughter-in-law, of a type differing 
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from the generality of these types in India. S! 
types of families are reprobated and condemned} 
the public opinion of Hindu society at large;é) 
man is condemned as weak, hen-pecked, chide’ 
hearted, and the son as undutiful. This typek) 
been so effectually supplanted by the other two ty: 
that a few years ago scarcely a family would kz 
been found to come under it, unless it had oiž 
nated in a case of the kind adverted to above;z) 
it may be said that the trial of this type, thought} 
most ancient in India, in a true Hindu spirit, w 
out risk or loss of those domestic affections wit} 
characterise all Hindu relations, has not yet be 
made under the changed conditions. It is post! 
that such trials will come soon. In many pails! 
India, the sons in government service, in the pra 
‘of a profession, live apart, with their wives andd 
dren, in a different place from their father’s 
ment, and it is only occasional visits that they>| 
pay to the family residence. Gradually theit #7} 
bers are increasing, and the type, growing UP 
such happier auspices, may perhaps be freed fv? 
its present stigma, and be looked on with f A: 
Provided the domestic affections do not œ% | 
exist with separate and remote living, and oo) 
aid is rendered when such aid is needed. a Ë 
es Second type would be the usual ty? J, 
whl a complet amiy ype bed grows ol 
no brothers or aged parents of the 
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living; and, as such, it must always have existed, 
side by side with the more complex groups. But 
itis evident, from the actual state of Hindu Society 
at the present day, that their numbers have been 
greatly added to, by an increased splitting up of the 
complex groups of the last type, compared with what 
formerly used to be the case. We have seen that 
the “ Gutama Sutra” and “Manu Sanhita” refer to 
partition amongst brothers, and their splitting into 
separate households as an act of merit. Public opinion 
in this matter suffered a change later on, and, even 
within the memory of men now living, division 
amongst brothers was looked on with disapproba- 
tion. But the feeling in Bengal regarding this mat- 
ter has again undergone a change, and the neigh- 
bours have now no opinion to express about it. 
They think only that the parties interested under- 
stand their own affairs best. 
In the third group, the men stand to each other in 
the relation of brothers, cousins, uncles or nephews, 
or fathers and sons. The widows are probably sisters, 
sisters-in-law or aunts. The number is sometimes 
greater and sometimes less; but there is a limit be- 
yond which the agglomeration does not g0 ; especially 
in Bengal, where the splitting up is almost identical 
with separation of mess, and separation of dwellings, 
even in cases of members who have not gone away 
in search of work. In no case, however, will it be 
found that the diluted degree of blood relationship 
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amongst the members of the complex family ares! 
extends beyond the fourth degree; and the le: 
presumption, that, whenever a question of jointe 
separate familyship arises, whoever raises it, and: 
whatever degree he may be related to the deceaxii 
the family is to be presumed ‘ joint’ until the cont 
is proved, finds no countenance in existing or p 
types of the Hindu family. Separation comes al 
naturally, and is as much the rule amongst the Hi 
dus as amongst the other sons of Adam. The fz 
that the members are related beyond the third è 
gree, might very well be taken as rebutting, pi 
facie, the presumption that the normal condition 
every Hindu family is ‘joint,’ even if the legal Ft 
sumption be allowed to exist. 
The term ‘joint,’ with reference to a family, 0'2 
agglomeration of persons living together, a3 cou) 
distinguished from ‘separate,’ is not of the Hil 
law. The Hindu law-lawyers, who were full of va 
bal subtleties, and with whom every expression * 
fully weighed, would never have thought of using” 
expression like this. The use of the 
‘joint’ and ‘separate’ with reference to famis 
and the legal presumptions about it, are fs 
modern, and were brought ‘about by the Boils 
Courts in India. The Hindu lawyers woul’ a 
said, if the expression had been used in their P” 4 
sonce, we know of Ek-anna bhukia yey 
thers, brothers living in one mess; we know f s) 


- 
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ated (fam) brothers; but how can you predicate of 
afamily, that it is either joint or separate, where fa- 
milies, to be ‘families,’ must always be joint. An an- 
chorite lives by himself and has no family: so men 
must be with families, or without families ; when they 
live together, they live in families. Men and wo- 
men living together must forma family, To say that 
any number of men and women living together is a 
joint family, and to say that the family comes to be 
no longer ‘joint,’ but ‘separate,’ when they cease 
to live together, is to suppose that a man and his 
wife living by themselves, after the others have ceas- 
ed to live with them, are not joined ina family. 
The word ‘family,’ with the idea which it is meant - 
to’ convey, is entirely European. Its vernacular 
counterpart, in its present sense, is of exceedingly 
modern growth ; yet one does not exactly understand 
wherein the idea consists. Has so-and-so a family ? 
You reply, “yes,” if he has any children; you reply 

“no,” if he be married and has a wife, but no chil- 
dren. Suppose all these children are married and 
live in separate establishments of their own, and the 
man and his wife live by themselves, what would be 
your answer? And suppose, again, if he, on the death 
of his first wife, leaving him a number of children, 
Were to marry again, and have children by- his 
cond wife, would he not have a family by his first 
\ Wife, and another by his second ? It would, perhaps, 

be wrong to enquire of a woman whether she has, or 
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has not, a family. The primary idea, if it were ty: 
used in the sense in which it has been translate]; 
India, would, we suppose, be a man in a married sz" 
with his wife living with a number of childr: 
young and unmarried. That is, however, not 
sense in which the word ‘family’ can be madeg 
plicable to all Indian types. The only pointg 
contact is that all those who form a family musti 
together, and in that sense families must alwayst 
‘joint,’ and it is not correct to predicate of somet! 
them that they are ‘joint’ and of others that they z2 
‘separate,’ simply because the original nunti 
twenty-four in a group living together comes tot 
divided into eight groups of three each. The the 
as forming a family, are still ‘joint.’ The divis 
of Hindu law is not of the number of men and ® 
men, but of rights, There is a joint right 4} 
number of individuals, and there is a division of% 
sum total of this right into ‘individual rights °™ 
provide for only two kinds of division (she 
division in the lifetime of the father, and div™ 
after the death of the father, amongst brother? | 
dicative of the fact that, even when the com) 
types had fully developed and had to be provided ; 
the only case which it was necessary to provite ”] 
wai the division amongst brothers, the largest By 
not then extending any further. 
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IV. 

In what will follow, we shall, therefore, not use the 
word ‘joint family’ to distinguish the third, or the 
more complex type that is now to be found gra- 
dually prevalent in India. 

We have shown that this type is disintegrating and 
passing into the second type, if not into the first. 
What are the causes ? 

The primary cause is the contact of Western civil- 
isation with the civilisation that has developed in 
India, and the changed economic and moral condi- 
tions which this contact has introduced and is daily 
introducing. The genius of the Hindu race, which 
we have elsewhere said, disdains imitation, will keep 
them from adopting the Western type as their only 
unit of social organisation; and as the type, as we 
have seen, once existed here, and has been found 
wanting, and replaced by different types—though all 
this took place in the remotest past—there possibly 
exist reasons in the constitution of the Hindus and 
Hindu Society, why this change should not occur. 
ij Possibly again, through this contact between the ci- 
d VVilisations of the East and West, there will grow the 
gj Perfected types of the future, and the genius of the 
gi Hindus will create them. 

| Family organisations are the units of society, and 
| Ultimately of the political state. But though, per- 
__ _*P8, Social organisations, the creation of brute, plus 
} Mtelligent force, or of any other principle, were ori- 
| Sally intended to preserve the ssis, the units of 
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whatever state of society we may conceive of, g! 
subsist only in subordination to the social aggrega 
They are, again, the nursery for those qualities vii 
social aggregates need. 

Now, of the three kinds of type which wel: 
described above, the first is more fitted for the dex 
lopment of the conjugal affections, the second£ 
that of the filial affections, and the third, for thate) 
brotherly affection. We do not speak of parr 
love; itis so natural and so little needs developmen! 
that it can exist under all conditions. All ù 
affections need harmonious development. It is te 
that the development of any one kind of these aft 
tions, develops love on the whole, and chastens m=) 
Yet it is possible that, in the development of st} 
one of these affections, the claim of the others mif+ 
be overlooked. Nowhere, again, is it more true Ù) 
extremes meet. The best training ground fort 
conjugal affections might produce, —for little cans 
which possibly would not be allowed to 870" * 
shape and form under the other types,—discord 

disagreement between man and wife; and unbro i 

hatred, grows in types which are deemed most ™* 
to develop brotherly love. The first type * 
is individualistic, the second patriarchal, and 
third communistic, . 
vege types will have to be farther examined “| 
ne © heads: First, in relation to the questio? + 

er free scope for individualism is possible 
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any of these conditions, and whether it finds a 
greater check under the last two types than under 
the first; and secondly, with regard to the subject of 
individual responsibility. 

Now, is it true that any one kind of these organi- 
sations isbased on individualism, (¢.¢.), where the 
authority of individual, even within such limits as 
the law imposes, is not checked or controlled by any 
external authority, or any considerations from inside ? 
In the first of these organisations, which is European, 
the individual, if he is fit for anything and wishes to 
be happy, must sacrifice his individualism, in the sense 
indicated above, to considerations of the limited cir- 
cle of beings around him. This he will also have to 
do in the case of the other two kinds of organisation 
noted above. In the second, the individual father 
under whose authority all live, must, in order to be 
happy and to render others happy, sacrifice his in- 
| dividualism to considerations of the ideas, feelings, 
even the whims and caprices, of the individuals by 
whom he is surrounded. 

In the third type, which is a nearer approximation . 
to the European idea of a ‘commune,’ with ‘this 
difference, that, whereas in a commune like that 
_ Which Fourier thought of, the individuals need not 
be allied by blood, or by marriage—the kind of or- 
_ Sanisation, which, as a family group, is common in 
| India, is based on such relationship—the ‘karla, 
| Or the head (manager) of the family, whoever he 
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best intelligence and tact, must sacrifice his cog 
plete individuality, even including the individual cx : 
siderations of those of the group with whom hei) 
more intimately connected, for considerations of t4 
ideas, the feelings, and even the idiosyncracies d 
the larger circle around him. 
The difference between the possible limits ofi 
dividualism under the different types is merely o 
of degree, not of kind. This sacrifice of individu} 
ism, which, in its highest development, comes tot 
the moral virtue of self-sacrifice, is, therefore, t 
basis on which family organisations, however simp} 
must be necessarily based. But, whatever scope the} 

` different kinds of organisation present for the det} 
lopment of individualism, individualism everywi 
receives a check from the social aggregate. This chet 
is, of course, different in different forms of that agg® 
gate. In India, it is in the first place imposed by Ù}; 
rules and usages of caste over the social units. } 
Europe conventionalism rules. A large class “| 
people are always found there to be rising against tf 
tyranny of social forms, just as many people here” |: 
India, rise every now and then against the usag ™} 
rules of caste. In both cases they may revolt ag” i 
the present, but they will not—we may, in passe 
Say—shut out the future, It indicates a P% ef 
Tt means that, as we proceed higher and high" } 
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units, in whatever form of family organisation they 
present themselves, must sacrifice their individualisms 
to considerations of the ideas, thoughts, and even id- 
iosyncracies and prejudices of the social aggregate, 
in whatever form it exists. In archaic forms there 
is not a close distinction between what ought to be 
the restraints of law, and restraints outside the law, 
(č e.), restraints of social forms. Gradually the two 
are separated in all developed forms, and both grow 
with the growth of these forms. So while, on one 
side, “individualism” finds a check imposed upon it 
by the social forms, it also receives a check, on the 
other from the growing laws. As matters look, the 
“coming slavery” will in time be complete. 

. But individualism checked and restrained is one 
thing, and the happiness of the individual checked 
and restrained is another. The object of all sound 
and reasonable checks must be the increase of human 
happiness in the aggregate, and so in parts; and any 
form calculated to diminish this happiness must 
necessarily be imperfect. If the second and third 


| types are destined to exist, they will only exist in a 


ae ee aa 
Gtr de 3 


Progressive state of society, where they do not, in any 
way, restrain individual happiness. We shall show 
r that this restraint is not at all necessary for 

their existence. ` 
It must be conceded that, under existing condi- 
tions; a sense of individual responsibility does not 
grow to the same extent under the second and third 

7 
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types, as under the first. They are less favourable 
such growth. Perhaps the deficiency is compensa j 
‘by the fuller growth of responsibility in the he 
member, and in the growth in him of a cenżi 
amount of power to govern his fellow men. The! 
is-also a division of work and a nice apprentices) 
for those who are to come next. There is also) 
growth of an honest ambition to take the place ci 
the head member when the time for it comes. j 

But, with all that, the last two types, especially tf 
third, give rise to a class, called by Englishmen æj 
some English-educated natives, “drones,” in deny 
tion of a class of men who will not labour for we 
they would eat. Their number is fast decreas 
under the present economic conditions, and, «® 
where they still exist, they are receiving a kind 
treatment on all hands, which is not calculated ® 
foster the farther growth of the class. The fact Ki 
public opinion in this matter has, to a great es 
changed. A man would not, under our past S 
have been considered as doing his duty by & 4") 
dent of this class, unless he treated him and his" 
all respects, as equal to himself and to his owl. “| 
Same is not the case now. | 

But there are classes of relations whose Sai | 
Hindu, as long as he remains a Hindu, cannot ae l 
look, There are the aged, the cripple, the bep 3 
Widows and orphans of his own kith and ki”) 
whom, if he has a morsel for himself and | 
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must always be his duty to divide. And it is not 
possible, in the nature of things, unless great vio- 
lence were to be done to our national feelings, that 
the first type could long remain as a type of that 
class, if the dutics which the Hindu regards as sacred, 
were to be attended to. Brothers and sisters of an 
unripe age might be left orphans by the death of fa- 
thers and mothers. Brothers might have left chil- 
dren as orphans, with no widows (mothers) to at- 


tend to them. A widowed sister might seek protec- 


tion under the brother’s roof; an aged father and 
mother might have to be looked after. Unless pub- 
lic opinion in this country were to suffer a tremen- 
dous change, a close imitation of foreign modes of 
rendering assistance in these cases would never com- 
mend itself to us. An individual dies, possibly with- 
out being able to provide for his immediate environ- 
ments, with the consoling thought that others will 
take his place. A brother or a nephew on whose 
education: and support he has spent all his little 
means, as the best investment for the future, comes 
to be a successful man of business. What would 
the public think, what would he himself fecl, unless 
he were a social reprobate, if he were not to take 


‘me this wing those from whom he had received 


4 
P 
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assistance in the days of his need, Here the indivi- : 

dual type gives way and passes into the other types 
So it is impossible to say what, under varying cir- 

cumstances, the type or types would be. Of course, 
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circumstances tending to weaken responsibility sho 
not exist. Education, a healthy public opinion, z! 
propriate assimilation of ideas drawn from Wese: 
civilisation, and consequent changes in the condit; 
of the peculiarly Indian types, should be relieic 
to bring about this sense of individual responsibi=; 
- In a poor country like India, cheapness is a rez; 
mendation in many matters, and in family orga 
. tions amongst the rest. In this respect, the tk: 
type, excels the other types : and this was one of č 
reasons why, perhaps, it commended itself to am: 
universal adoption. It was cheap as regards 
diture of money, as regards expenditure of phys 
labour, as regards expenditure of mental labour. 
it enabled the people included under it to cee 
their time to the things which most interested the} 
freeing their minds, as it did, from the almo% 
grossing cares and anxieties of a household. 
"Tt is strange that the first splitting up of the% 
plex family type in this country appears to have “j 
due to the growing poverty of the people: i 
frose from the fact that the bread-winnet fN 
family, under the abnormal conditions which “j 
complex type had assumed, was, in many 
single individual, and it was not cheapness i 
„commended the split, but:a desire on the P% i i 
bread-winner to curtail expenses. It will p” 


be a desire for cheapness, again, which, under a | 


G congitions and better education, will 
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second and third types to our people, and perpetuate 
them as Indian types, with our abnormal growth of 
population, and with the consequent ever growing 
poverty of our people. 


V. 


But, like many other institutions in this country, 
the types are undergoing changes, and assuming 


forms, more suited to present circumstances. Itis _ 


quite in the order of things that, for the moment, 
the principle of egoism should appear to have an un- 
due preponderance, and altruism to have lost its hold. 
A reaction, as in so many other things, is coming on, 
but the rehabilitation of altruism in the old archaic 
forms, more in this than, perhaps, in other things, 
will be found impossible ; and a harmonious blending 
of the two—the assimilation of whatever there is 
good and beautiful in the form of the West with the 
Ypes of the East—may ultimately be depended on : 

Perfected types of our future civilisation will be 
the forms thus developed. 

These perfected types, we hold, are such as are 
the best fields for the development of all the affec- 
ons of man and woman, and for their intellectual 
>w. The types as we have said will differ ac- 
Cording to their varying circumstances: they will re- 
ho side by side, one sometimes passing into another. 
y_ the goal must be the same; the conditions for 


the 
E development of the individuals, must be the same 
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within, such restraints as law or society imposes, i| 
these. restraints, we suppose, are ultimately dest 
to be. only such as are calculated to. produce 
greatest happiness ofthe greatest number. Allou 
restraints on the growth or happiness of individe 
where they exist, must necessarily come tome; 
What are the changes from which we can expect; 
evolution of the perfected types, with our pezi 
type as a basis? Primarily they will be fom:! 
what follows. 
Nowhere is altruism shown to greater perú 
in the complex types than in our women. Thei 
not know what selfis. It is the care of the bt 
hold that engrosses their attention. Everythiti} 
the best is for others, and not for the mistress 5; 
house. With servants and maids in number 1: 
her bidding, the woman is a willing drudge fie; 
very early hour of the morning to the latest be) 
night; her husband’s remonstrance she heeds? 
she cannot change her habits; she sits up ™ *) 
l to tend the sick. The slander has been ofen ™ | 
ed, that she is fond of ornaments. The best 
1 
| 
: 


type aims at being the least costly to the family i 
certainly she, as a wife, is less costly to bert g 
than wives under other types of civilisation, -i 
Content with whatever the family can aod 
her, equally with the rest. The class hy 
died out, Others amongst the class prized af 
ments, not for their own sake, but a5 & na | 
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a ŘŮŮĂŮĖĖ— 
end. They were held good as a provision against a 

j rainy day. It is the woman who practically manages 
all the affairs of the household, sweetens the life 
of all the members of the family, harmonises all inte- 
rests by universal love, and preserves, by her example, 
in all respects, the moral tone of the house. 

When a disruption comes in a family of complex 
type, the neighbours say the women are at the bottom 
of it, and this is for some time currently believed ; but. 
the secret comes out ; it is the men who are the cause, 
and not the women, who have warded off the day of 
disruption as long as they could. The complex type 
could not exist for a day, if the women did not keep 
it up. ; 

What, again, could be a better school for the train- 
ing of the girl wife of India for being a dutiful wife, ` 
a dutiful mother, a dutiful mistress of the household, 
than the schooling she receives from the mother-in- 
law. Cases have of late occurred here and there in 
which the Hindu mother-in-law has been held up as 
a tyrant to their son's wife. A greater calumny could 
not be uttered. Every Hindu knows that one of the 
carliest enquiries made when a girl has to be married 
* Whether there is-a mother-in-law ; and every one 
hesitates to. pass her in marriage into a family where 
< ore. is no mother-in-law, unless he is satisfied that 
ae is some one as good amongst the female inmates 
© the household to take care of her. ‘The mother- 

» aS a general rule, loves the daughter-in-law 
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asa daughter; and the daughter-in-law pays be 
such love with true filial affection. But the subj! 
of the Hindu family is a sealed chapter to all butt 
nearest relations; and one or two stray cases! 
have come of late before the Police Magistrae 
an extremely un-Hindu and obnoxious kind, haveri 
a certain extent, influenced public opinion. The 
amongst the Hindus who were silly enough tojë) 
in such cry, must consent to change many oft 
social institutions all at once, if they conscientioc; 
believe that the mother-in-law is the tyrant sheis® 
presented to be. 

It is said that our women are not fit compati 
for our men. Perhaps it tickles the vanity œ‘ 
young men, who have always a high opinion of ht 
selves, to say so. The case isthe reverse. Ou 
are immeasurably below our women. It would 7 
many cases, do them good to sit at their fet”) 
learn from them lessons of virtue and unseiis™"] 
Perhaps the ideal of our women is too high for 
to reach. But surely, if they ‘cared for thet 
happiness in the long run, or the happiness of 
around them, nay, of the society in which thf J 
they would not think of supplanting the i 
of woman by one whose idea of a family nsi 
drawn from foreign models; who would not 
a family until their husbands had given ha E 
tate establishment to rule; who would think J 
puly duty of their husbands was duty to 0% 
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in the first place and their children in the next; who 
would assert rights in accordance with the rights of 
women in other countries, and who would be sticklers 
in etiquette, according to foreign models, based on 
their second-hand knowledge derived from etiquette 
books. They would not hanker after a type whose 
taste for dress and finery would exceed the means of 
their husbands; who would think it superfine to say 
that they never knew how to cook, or how to do this 
or that,—hundreds of -domestic duties for- which 
women alone are fitted; nay, what is worse, who 
would consider it beneath them to do everything for 
their children. Our girls, our women, must be edu- 
cated to a higher standard; but that education must- 
be on a national basis. We are by no means it 
favour of restricting that education in any way- : 
Science, mathematics language and literature are as 
much for them as for the men; the education which 
can alone fit them to take in hand the education of 
the children must be of the highest kind. If some 
of them are ambitious of obtaining University de- 
grees, there is nothing to be said against it; but 
what should be jealously guarded against in the higher 
education of our women, more than in that of our 
men, is the allowing their minds to be formed in 
Away in which foreign ideas (especially this of the 
family type) would alone be adopted. There are few 
novels, for instance, in the English language, OF for, 
the matter of that, in the Bengalee language either, 
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in close imitation thereof, wherein the protrae! 
is not that of conjugal love. alone; other. dome) 
affections scarcely find a place therein. In Ene 
novels the pictures are drawn from life; andè! 
family types that are the subjects, are of the sortia 
prevails in Europe. There is no excuse for the! 
existence in Bengal. Too much of this is sur 


But what our Indian women want—and this ist} . 
subject which should not be overlooked in the eke 
tion of our girls,—are those graces and female acca 


Fe a happier, The poetry, the music, the ext; 
a ‘soap amusements, the little diversis} 
eae away from our loads of care and more} 

Ouguts, we require under all types, simple or cm; 


ah wine The Dharenghaut, in the end of W | 
~~") An, expensive finale in the fourth 3% || 
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when, throughout the month, the lady who per-, 
formed the Bria, had to provide the best and the 
choicest food for the whole household, in addition 
to Brahmins, Gayafis (agnates) and Bundhu (cog- 
nates), men living outside the family; the Jamai-susti, 
when, in the month of Jait, the sons-in-law of the 
family were to be presented with the best clothes 
and choicest food, with flower wreaths, and knick- 
knacks of sorts, engrossing the attention of the 
ladies of the house for a month previous; the Bhra- 
ta-dilya, occurring ordinarily in the month of Kartic, 
when the thought of all women was to do the like 
by their brothers. These and a hundred other little 
things of the kind were taken advantage of by the 
Hindus for diversion, amusement, excitement, as also 
for the exercise of affection and devotional feelings. 
There were Jafras, and Puihi Pat, to the infinite 
amusement of young and old. Alas! these things 
do not now amuse! but have we been able to substi- 
tute other and more rational amusements in their 
Stead? Judging from what we see, there, is some- 
thing in the observation that, wherever English edu- 
Cation has permeated to any extent in India, the 
People are growing sombre and gloomy. There is 
No ‘go’; no life; no combination of work and play; 
and, what is worse, there is no rational amusement 
m the family, Our young men play cards; our young 
women play cards, each in their separate domains. 
. There is a tennis court outside in some houses. 
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young men, as well as old, sometimes join; but ther! 
is no provision whatever for the young women ty! 
ing any healthy exercise. The duties attended toh; 
their predecessors were of a nature which requi 
bodily labour, and served for exercise, and kept tf 
females in health; these duties are in many cases r| 
longer required of our females, and, unless heakhi 
exercises of some kind are to be substituted, it mz) 
tell against their health, - Gardening, for the raisti 
of vegetables, or flowers and fruits, was an interes} 
ing occupation practised by Hindu ladies. Is the} 
any reason why it should be given up where its peči 
tice is possible? Public opinion bans this; pul) 
opinion bans music; public opinion bans the mis 
of old and young; public opinion bans the pres 
of the young housewives before their fathers-int) 


the presence of their fathers-in-law, or uncles} 


z at ae or elder cousins. There Ï i i 
the-n Mie appearing before the husari A 
Presence of the elder male members * f| 
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family. If the complex types are to survive under 
present conditions, these bars, no doubt, will soon 
cease to exist. Gradually, too, in places where 
such bars existed before, they are dying out in regard 
to the ladies taking an occasional airing in carriages 
with their husbands, fathers, fathers-in-law and bro- 
thers. In villages, even in Bengal, women do not 
live the secluded life which foreigners think they do. 
They go out'very freely in company with the elder 
female members of the family. Of course, there is 
no bar to -a young female appearing before her 
father’s relations ; and the whole of the village peo- 
ple, though of different castes, are held to be thus 
related, and her father’s intimate friends. 

There is no bar to their going to distant places of 
pilgrimage in company with their male relations, 
Even railway travelling is doing a good deal to de- 
molish the Purda amongst the Hindus of the upper: 
middle, lower middle and poorer classes. There is 

scarcely any Purda below a certain rank; though, 

perhaps—and in this instance again, the example of 

_ the upper classes is found catching—the first preten- 

tion to gentility consists in making the females of 
_ One's family Purdanishins.- 

But the question of the- Purda is likely very soon 

- to adjust itself in the way we have indicated above. 

A There are obstacles, and pretty formidable ones too— 

: We need not enumerate them—to its extending further, 

| *tleast for many years to come. . E 
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` The family residences are indexes of the fv 
‘types of social institutions, and of the kind of SS 
piness prevalent therein. In the Presidency of Ba 
bay and Madras, where no special Purda sechi: 
is provided, there is only one courtyard ina how! 
In Bengal there are generally two, sometimes tire) 
and sometimes four. They are ordinarily thos i 
the male and the female apartments, The plat: 
Indian houses, especially in towns, is changi 
-There are the courtyards, as of old; but ordi; 
the lower storey is used by men as a place of be 
ness, and the upper storey by females, as alo x) 
sleeping rooms. There are drawing-rooms, j 
inside and outside, and, in some cases, dining m=; 
‘are coming into fashion; while separate suitei 
apartments are being provided for each mal, 
couple. Necessities and regard to convenience ©} 
* suggest some other changes in the plan of reside 
‘as time goes on. 
The drawing-room upstairs, where the fem 
the family ordinarily congregate, is now in most ®} 
fornished with a piano, or a harmonium; ® | 
mG in solo or in concert, practised by the 2m 
ladies of the family, as also the sweet vocal ™™] 
are indeed becoming charming. The violin” 
‘silar are also instruments to which they °% j 
attention. They practise drawing, and some bl 
«© growing apt designers of beautiful thing J 
then, should father, mother, sons, ‘daugh!? 
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and daughters meet to enjoy their evening. Family 
billiards, very simple games, cards, draughts, &c., 
the children giving occasional little performances of 
their own, with the aid of their immediate elders, 
might advantageously follow, to enliven the evenings ; 
and an occasional pic-nic outside the house might be 
given, by way of diversion. The esthetics of the 
drawing-room and of the other rooms and their 
contents, are subjects in regard to which a happy 
emulation (a feeling which even now exists) should 
arise between family and family. 

But there is a little thing, which, except in houses 
marked as anglicised, is still to come ;—the taking of 
meals together. The Hindus are a people eminently 
fitted for domestic enjoyment; and a habit of this 
kind, which adds to the sweetness of the meal, will 
Not be entirely a novel practice. A Hindu enjoys 
his meals best when he has a number of children to 
sit and partake of food out of the same dishes with 
him; the lady mother, or aunt, or, if they do not 
happen to exist, the lady wife, with the daughters, 
sitting by, and keeping up chatty conversation, while 
they ask you to take a little of this or that, and 
minister to the enjoyment of the meal in diverse 
mays. In days of yore, when the grandfathers and 
fathers of the present generation were young men, 
sed to be whispered against them, that they, on 

‘Sly, sometimes partook of the evening meal with 

T wives. The practice, then, should bea little 
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extended, and when the barriers we have spokes 
are gone, as they are destined to go, this one im; 
tion should come in. No doubt, the females w! 
feel some awkwardness, and it is pretty well k 
that, in societies where the practice exists, the kij 
themselves go half-fed when they sit with the m! 
and it is the males who, so far as the actual et 
is concemed, do their best. This may be asi 
reason for not introducing the association of = 


and females at meals: but, perhaps, this disadvex 
would be found to be out-weighed by many alc) 
tages. For a business man, whose time i Ñi 
occupied, the only time which he can give tt! 
family, without detriment to his work, is the tim} 
meals, and perhaps an occasional evening; and 3 
the enjoyment of meals will be added to, b% 
presence of all the members (male and femi 
will keep these business men in the family ea te 
with the thoughts of those around them. | 

There are a few other things which must m=} 
the complex type is to live. Our young and olf 
pear to have nothing in common between thet: | 
old people hardly ever exchange their thought "i =: 
the young; and this is a great bar to thell™ 
happiness. The Hindu idea about it is comet 3 
The father, when the son is of age, must tre" 4 
a friend; but the Hindu practice is some% ai 
ferent. This reserve, in most cases, D ji 
ther and sons, has grown, by habit into 
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Lastly, it is said that the moral atmosphere of our 
homes is not good for the children. It is a calumny 
which often goes unchallenged, and every repetition 
į adds to its supposed truth. A better field for the 
$| cultivation of the affections which ennoble human 
d nature; a better field for teaching the young to be 
2} unselfish, when the children of the bread-winner are 
; treated alike with the rest ; a better field for teaching 
the young to ‘do to others as they would be done by’ 
7 cannot be conceived. A moral atmosphere of affection 
| and unselfishness pervades the whole structure. What, 
4 perhaps, is now vanishing, without a proper substi- 
} lute taking its place, is an air of devotion and religi- 
ij Ousness of faith, from day to day. 
i We cannot say that, for the better development of 
| the intellect of the children, changes are not required. 
4 We want mothers educated both in geography and 
in history, in the elementary truths of science, and 
j în every-day common affairs of life, to take charge of 
the early days of our children ; females, who can re- 
o| tum correct answers to the many questions which 
j the inquisitiveness of children prompts them to ask 
@ Of their elders, 
| But the growing sense of individual responsibility 
a must be fully developed if the complex type is to live, 
| 1! w be perfected as one of the types of the future. 
Every adult male member must contribute equally to 
i common family expense, including not only the 
Li of the common mess, but all the expenses of 
8 
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the children, with that of their education. The, : 


tice that has been growing up of recent years in xq! 
the families of complex types, of unequal ti 
ment of the children according to the means oft! 
parents, cannot be sufficiently condemned. hy 
unknown even at a time within the memory ofri 
They should be allowed to live together only e: 
conditions in which the demoralising effects os; 
unequal treatment cannot exist. It is better te: 
family should break up, at whatever hardship w= 
vidual members, than ‘that such a state of € 
should be allowed to exist. The contribution fe} 
purposes noted above being made, each one 
retain his savings for his own use. For the indt 
wants of himself and of his wife, he must look we 
self as also to the making of as good a pl} 
for himself, his wife, and his children as he can, 
tently with his means. Changes in the % 
group in Bengal are taking place in this direit || 

The changes have not occurred to the sam?“ Ai 
in all parts of India. In places where the casey 
been more potent and have operated for #7] 
length of time, you find greater changes “} 
others, Bengal has been more ae is A 


rest of India; and parts of Bengal, neare" 

more than. other parts. It would be to 
pose to ask of my countrymen to resist 
as to ask them to resist a rising tide 


can do, is o see that the solid foundation "i | 
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Mi 
away by our unwise resistance. Whenever changes 
spring up, it behoves every Indian, man and woman, 
to try to mould and adopt them as fast as they 
can consistently with the preservation of their ex- 
isting institutions, —retaining as much of altruism 
as they can, and admitting individualism and egoism 
wherever necessary, and thus working out a harmo- 
nious whole, the like of which docs not yet exist in 
this world. 
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V—THE GROWTH OF AN INDIAN | 
NATION. 


“India is all past, and, I may almost say, ksi 
fature,” * says Professor Seeley, and the sa} 
mark, in the same or in similar words, hadt 
made by a host of his predecessors, who, ot} 
ing the high stage of civilization to which }} 
had once reached, and the stagnation of te; 
sent day, thought the remark appropriate, a 
prophecy justifiable. 

It is interesting to observe the various 
through which the minds of educated Indiam 
passed even in the matter of this 
earliest stage was to take the result of the #0% 
thought, even though not strictly scientific ® | 
The high authority of the Professor and of wst 
decessors was sufficient to secure its ungo“? A 
acceptance—and it led, however temporal E 
demoralizing quietism, bred of that philos?! 
Kismul, from which, consciously or U0" 


* Vide “Expansion of England,” P- 176 
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I 
even the intelligent and educated amongst us cannot 
always free themselves. It led intelligent and 
educated men to despise the present and the future, 
and simply, not to live in the past, but to talk of 
India of the past, and her glories of the past, and 
see nothing -in the progress of the world during the 
| last thousand years orso. With minds which ranked 
| above the philosophy of Xismui, and which could 
| not ignore the phenomena of progress around them, 
i) it became the fashion to affect a sort of cosmopoli- 
tanism, which, however, is no better than cynicism, 
minus its essential virtues so far as one’s own country 
| is concerned, and the result was, none the less, demo- 
ralizing quictism. But it is hardly possible that, 
surrounded as they are with the signs of progress, 
A the Indians should quietly accept the destiny fore- 
shadowed for them in the remark quoted above. 
s| The reaction came, and Indians thought that, if that 
| "a their inevitable destiny—only a dead past, how- 
j “ver glorious a chapter in the history of mankind, 
| aad no future—it were well if India were at the bottom 
d Of the Indian Ocean. Who will say that the impious 
| thought involved in the re-actionary stage, has nota 
A| nore manly tone about it, than the belief in Aeswu/ and 
sequent inaction. Out of the discontent which 
i Rclearly indicated, educated and intelligent Indians 
| Pue come to question the soundness of Professor 
| Scoley's remarks, and, happily, to ask themsclves, why 


| Pe Indians of to-day, inheritors as thoy are ofa unique 
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civilization of the past, and in actual conta 4 
they are, with the materialistic civilization of 
present, should not be able to make for themi! 
a grand future. If, they argue, it is now sili 
India, that it is all past, and has no future, wi 
‘not once said of Italy :—“ L'Italie n'est quus 
pression Geographique,” and believed, even bys; 
‘a celebrated diplomatist as Metternich, that ex; 
spark of vitality had fled from her. 
It is the fashion to speak of a Greak civilize) 
Roman civilization; to speak of them as dai zi 
gone, and to compare them with the living a} 
tion of present Europe, as if the world’s poy 
from the earliest times to the present, were 04 
continuous whole, but marked off with fal 
at the different periods indicated. Prejudic# 4 
often retained in words, in the mode of treatmestt 
subject, and thus imperceptibly, in thought “| 
after a contrary truth has been fully recognized? 
though history amply illustrates and proves. a i 
that the present European civilization, b% j 
progress of mankind of the nineteenth cent} 
evolved out of Greek, Roman, nay Indian “i 
tions of the earlier ages of mankind, it 8 ae | 
speak of the one as dead, and the other a5? A 
entity by itself, disjointed from, and, ™ | 
with, the past. Yet, while, in our prejudic® 
of Greece, Rome and India as all pat” gi 
What was once beautiful and good in hoe” j 
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in the countries in which it took its birth, however 


dimmed and obscured by evil agencies, and lives as 
a mighty force in the countries of its adoption. 
There is one eternal cause, great and beneficent, 
towards which tend, irresistibly, all -human move- 
ments, during successive ages. “Nothing beautiful 
and good perishes in the world; neither liberty, 
poetry, virtue, nor justice. And when a passing 
cloud ever and anon renders them invisible to the 
human eye, when they are momentarily cclipsed, 
and faithless mortals are thus encouraged in the 
belief that they have perished, they soon after are 
beheld again, rekindled and bright, as if they were 
as immortal as the human souls which they ennoble.” 

Is it true, then, that “India is all past, and has 
no future,” while the true, the good, the beautiful 
in her yet live, and while hundreds of thousands of 
her sons, whose number will soon grow into millions, 
see only in the past a grand and glorious vision, 
which, aided and strengthened by the light of the 
Present, will, they sanguinely hope and trust, lead 
them to a grand future? These aspirations, this 
longing after’ progress, is a living and veritable force, 
which has to be taken into account when we take 
J pon ourselves to predict that she has no future: 
4 Evil agencies, the efforts of all the evil passions, if 
| the present aspirations last, will be but infinitesimal 
yi Obstacles, which will soon be drowned in the great 


at work. 
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We have amongst us, at the present day, (1) the 
Hindu Revivalists ; (2) the Hindu iconoclast Occiden. 
talists; (3) the Provincialists; (4) the Mahomeda 
Nationalists; the European and Eurasian Defence 
Associationists; the Eurasian Associationists; the 
Armenian Associationists ;. (5) the Indian Nation- | 
alists, each and all engaged, according to their res- 
pective lights, in promoting progress in India, for 
separate communities, or for India as a whole. The — 
procedure may be different in each case; but inall | 
it tends in the same direction. There may beat 
the present date apparent conflict of interests, or 
even selfishness, and in that selfishness an utter 
obliviousness, nay obstruction, of the progress of 
India as a whole; but who will deny that, in trying | 
to improve the parts, one and all are contributing 
to the improvement of the whole? The Indians of 
the future are destined to grow out of these differen- | 
ations, and the most profound thinker of the agè 
somewhere beautifully says : “ In the social organist 
as in the individual organism, differentiations cea" 
only with that completion of the type which mars 
maturity and precedes decay.” ; pi 
(1) The Hindu Revivalists think of reproducing 
the glorious Zndia of the past; but, though the 
are useful at the present day, not only as a progr : 
sive factor,—for there is no gainsaying the fact =% ji 
if we could reproduce the India of the Sixth 0t f 
of the Christian era, the day when the nine g“! | 
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adorned the glorious Court of Vicramaditya with 
poetry, science and art which even now excite the 
admiration of the world, it would bring India and. 
her people nearer to the Nineteenth century than 
they are at present, but also as a reactionary move- 
ment to that of the Hindu iconoclast Occidentalists, 
who will next come under review, they are soon 
destined to find that the ideal of the past is far below 
that of the Nineteenth century. Again, what part 
of the past are they to reproduce? The Hindus of 
the day of Vicramajeet did not stand exactly where 
they were in the days of the Vedas, nor did the 
Hindus of the Puranic period stand where they were 
in the days of Vicramajeet. 

The Revivalists forget that no reproduction of the 
Tadia of the past is possible unless all the conditions 
under which India then existed, can be restored— 
India living by herself alone, unconnected with the 
Test of the world; her people growing their own 

od in their fertile and virgin soil, enough to spare 
pm bestow on others; her people manufacturing 

T own clothes in their own looms, with but few 
Mats which they themselves could not supply—the 

above free from the Nineteenth-century 
Stuggle for bread, with ample leisure to think and 
Produce ; æwries instead of silver coins; prices 
rae and wants few. What prevents our revivalists 
tho Preserving a social type which is not yet dead, 
gh fast dying? “The Pundits who used tọ 
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teach in the /oles—éye@—never cared for the reward 
of this world. They loved their work for the sake 
of their work. They loved their pupils as ther 
children. No fees were ever charged, and in | 
cases the pupils were housed and fed by the teachers. 
The example ‘of the self-sacrificing Pundits, whose 
care was only the welfare of their pupils, infected 
their household. No sacrifice was considered sacri- 
fice by them or by theirs, when undertaken for this 
pious and meritorious motive. The Pundits used | 
to have in return, the love and the veneration of | 
their pupils, and the respect of the community they 
lived in. Things have now changed a good deal 
even in our indigenous Zs, &t@, and in our English | 
schools they are nowhere. Even the descendants of | 
these very Pundits, though they now receive better | 
pay than the precarious income their ancestors 
earned by the good-will of the community in which | 
they lived, find the department of education notë | 
all attractive. They have forgotten the self-sacrific | 
ing spirit of their ancestors, and it is partially owing | 
this, that they do not enjoy the love and veneratio! 
of their pupils, Is it possible to revive the old Hindi {i 
„Spirit in our teachers of the day? We are afraid no- i 
The reasons which make a revival of this sort i i] 
Possible, are to be found in the social and econom - 
that have come around us.” i 
Again, the Revivalists have to take account of ei 
causes which have brought about the present deg fi 
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nite condition of the Hindus. Why did not the pro- 
gress achieved at the date of Vicramajeet last ? What 
contributed to the decay of the Hindus ? The answer 
is short; there was no Indian Nation at the date of 
Vicramajeet, or at any period of past Indian history. 
The causes which are now happily tending to the 
growth of an Indian Nation were then non-existent. 
| To the Revivalists, patriots as they are, we say that 
; they must not forget that the India of to-day is not 
i the country of the Hindus alone. It is as much the 
country of the 40 millions of Mahomedans as of the 
210 millions of Hindus; and it is also the country of 
| the Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, Jews and Par- 
sis—important classes, though fewin numbers. The 

ign element was not wanting in the India of the 
| Pst; but the genius of our ancestors, by fictions 
| ‘hich they alone knew how to invent, to suit all 
į “ccasions, had been receiving within their systems 
the Greeks, the Bactrians, and, lastly, even after the 
: fime of Vicramajeet, and only 200 or 300 years before 
y asion of Mahmud of Ghor, foreigners from the 
3 Bs giving them the proud position of the Rajputs 
f a Present day. Ifwith the revival of ancient 
| td glory, our Revivalists could, as our ancestors 

Eon s old, incorporate with our system the various 
Pasi, homens, Musalmans, Christians, Jews and 
With the °y would, no doubt, find themselves at one 
have tan Nationalists; but as the days of fiction 
E st passed; they will have to take a new 
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ne 
departure, and evolve out of the past, a future unfe. 
tered by the traditionary usages and practices of thè 
dead past, a future suited to the genius of their race, 
in consonance with the usages and practices of other 
with whom they are now in contact. When tha 
departure shall have been made, which we hopeit 
soon will be, then but little distinction will remain 
between them and the Indian Nationalists 

(2). The usefulness of the class whom we hate 
designated Hindu iconoclast Occidentalists—we mean 
no disrespect in applying the term toa body of 
earnest workers for whom we have profound esteem 
—has been very great, and their aim has always been 
progress in’ every direction, and progress for India 
as a whole. They were the earliest, and we ma 
say the first natural product of the contact of India 
with the material civilization of the West; but thè 
early zeal with which they proceeded to break 1? 
everything existent in this country, and to substitate 
in its stead, without much discrimination, imitation 
ofthe West, soon excited a revulsion of feeling ™ 
their. own countrymen, and the reaction of 
revivalists showed that their procedure was wrong: 
and that their usefulness would be ephemeral. The! 
diminished number proves that this prognosticati® 
was not unjust, and, as things are now more 
rectly understood than they were only a few y 


ago, they are already amalgamating, almost 35 * | 


oa with the Indian Nationalists, with whom 
ve always agreed in their aims. 


3% 
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(3). It was but natural that people, before they 
could think of India as a whole, should begin to 
think of its individual parts—the Bengalis of Bengal, 
the Mahrattas of Maharastra, and the Madrasis of 
Madras. There would thus spring up a certain 
amount of provincial jealousy, and this has been 
made much of so long as it served the purpose of 
those who preach, as sound policy, the disintegration 
_ of India into parts. Happily, so far as the Hindus 
are concerned, the days of provincial jealousy have 
vanished before the bright vision of an Indian 
nationality; and any endeavour to revive it must 
meet with an ignominious failure. The Bengali is 
now a brother to the Mahratta, the Punjabi to the 
Madrasi; and, while each is doing his best to ad- 
vance with his immediate environment, and to look 
to the interests of his own province, the interests of ~ 
the province have already come to be regarded as 
| subordinate to those of India as a whole. 
There has not been a greater change in anything 
+ perhaps, than in this. Five years ago,” before 
national aspirations had yet been properly defin- 
pi when Mr.. Cotton, in his admirable work, “ Naw 
h following in the wake of Mr. Bright, sug- 
Provincial autonomy, with Hindu predomin-' 
^ Some parts, and Mahomedan in others, and 
Sikes and distinct settlements for Europeans, and 
ng European names, all federated 


* This was written in 1890. 


ce i 
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together under central Government, the schememe | 
with universal applause amongst the educate 
Hindus in all parts of India. But the schemem 
longer satisfies the popular and national aspiration, 
We may show, hereafter, why this is so. At presen | 
we bring forward this to show how provincialism, ia 
the narrowest sense, has died out. 

_ (4). The Mahomedan Nationalists, and the rest, 
in so far as they are trying to better the condition 
of their respective classes, are working for th 
common good of India; for, as we have said, the 
advancement of all the parts means the advance 
ment of the whole. They work in this matter on | 
the same lines as those who work for India asa, 
whole, with a sanguine hope of a grand future. Ba 
it is urged that there is a conflict of interests, al 
some individuals of these communities argue, tial 
with due regard to the interests of their respectire 
classes, they are bound to obstruct measures al 
lated to promote the common good of India. The 
latter among the Mahomedans speak ofa her, 
medan Nation,” and we therefore designate th 
Mahomedan Nationalists. The two points we FY 
pose to examine in this connection are, (1) Ë 
there is any real conflict of interests; (2): Y 
there is “a Mahomedan Nation” in India. 

Of the 33 millions of Mahomedans in British 
there are 19 millions or thereaboutsin B 


= Taken from the census figures of 1883-83: 


| 


te 
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10 millions in Behar, the United Provinces and the 
Panjab, and about 4 millions in all the rest of In- 
dia. The two principal centres therefore are, (1) 
Bengal ; (2) the United Provinces, Behar and the 
Punjab. It will be found that the condition of the 


| Mahomedans differs essentially in these two centres. 


Of the 19 millions of Mahomedans in Bengal, not 
more than 25,000 belong to what is known in Bengal 
as the Bhadralog class. The remainder are agricul- 
turists, day labourers, and petty artizans, tailors and 
domestic servants. These were originally Hindus of 


| the jal-achal class, who were converted to Maho- 


medanism. As a class, they are the most prosperous 
tenantry in India, and their condition, instead of 
deteriorating, as that ° ~" -madans throughout 
| India is ordinarily supposed to be, is daily improving. 
| ‘They were never anything more than agriculturists, 
í and at no period of their history either government 
| ‘“tvants, government soldiers, or zemindars, much 
Conquerors of India, or even followers of the 
Omedan conquerors. They are born of the 
| Sutry, speak the Bengali language, write the Ben- 
q Sali character, dress like Bengalis, eat almost the 
| “me food as Bengalis, and, except as to matters of 
religion, resemble in all respects any other Bengali 
i - They are not the men who are said to be ani- 
E a by traditionary pride of race, as conquerors, 
"lation to the Bengali-Hindus. Most of them 
=e the tenants of Bengali-Hindu zemindars, ad 
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the neighbours and friends of Bengali-Hindu ryo, 
Dada, chacha, mama are the endearing terms of reh. 
tionship the Hindu and Musalman, Bengali ryots em. 
ploy in addressing each other. Even in matters i 
religion, the Rem of the one is the Rahim of the 
other, and one of the most popular religious: vers. 
fiers on the attributes of the Hindu goddess Xali, was 
a Mahomedan whose songs are sung by peasants of 
all classes. The few Mahomedan shrines in Benga 
are always visited by Hindus with offerings, and oa 
the occasion of any undertaking, especially a bos 
journey, the Ghasi' sirni (one pice worth of sweet) 
is always, asa rule, offered by ryots, Hindus and Mz- 
homedans alike, to the Ghasi (Mahomedan saint} 
The boatmen, Hindu and Mahomedan, on entering 
or crossing a river, shout “ufq dit Fee We 
“ Panch Pir Bodour, Bodour.” * 

Bengal has never known a Mohurrum outbreak. 
There is not, indeed, much Mohurrum except inthe 
large towns of Calcutta, Dacca and Murshidabal 
Most of the converts are Sunnis; but beyond thè 
Kalma, their knowledge of Mahomedan theology 
is wil. Only once in the history of their quiet lie 
was there a fanatical outbreak—the Ferazi revi“ 
shortly before the Mutiny ; but those who care tor 

. the proceedings of a celebrated trial at Faridpu™ 
which Dudu Mia, the Ferazi leader and his follow* | 
ae ac a Tn ee 


* Tnvocations to the Mahomedan Saint Bodour-ul-Alas 
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| sero charged with larceny and rioting attended with 
| calpable homicide, &c., will find that the outbreak 
j originated in the oppression of the Mahomedan 
tenantry by certain zemindars and European Indigo- 
| panters—the earliest agrarian, disturbance in Ben- 
| gal, though it subsequently found vent in a fanatical 
| wal on the part of Musalmans against Kafirs of all 
| dasses. Since then the Mollahs have been going 
| about, but they have not yet succeeded in instruct- 
i ing their disciples beyond the most rudimentary 
| points of the faith, and certainly have not been able 
Í to infect the general body of the Mahomedan 
| peasantry with their fanatical zeal. 
| Wethus see that 18,975,000 of the Mahomedans, 
| out of the 19 millions, če., 99°9 per cent. of that 
] e of deteriorating, are improving day by 
Re aie ara? ae fe 
others ; but it is dou whether 
= of them would choose to substitute the pen for 
oe ee whether, if they were to choose, they 
i 3 n by entering the lists with the Bhadralog 
anes and Hindus) for petty clerkships and 
tral 1Ps in our courts and offices. Their na- 
a TS, a3 we have said, are their zemindars 
fa ee men in their neighbourhood, in 99 
= tae vce they resort for advice and 
< y ~ nall difficult matters. 
ae as Question is whether the remaining 25,000 
; rated, and whether they are com- 
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paratively more backward than the Hindus. A coy | 
parison is made between 25 millions of Hini 
in Bengal and 19 millions of Musalmans ; our Cri 
Listsand University Calendars are ransacked for th i 
purpose, and when by such a comparison it is fomi | 
that the Musalman percentage is small, it is conclui | 
that there is deterioration and backwardness. ik | 
to view the subject in this way is to start with a fae | 
premise. The comparison should really be mai 
between 25,000 Musalmans and 5 million Hind} 
Bhadralog, and the result of suchi a comparison wi} 
show that, neither as regards offices, nor as regard} 
University degrees, is there any backwardness what ' 
ever on the part of the Bengali Musalmans of tte | 
Bhadralog class. f 
Let us now examine the casé of the Mahomedas f 
of Behar, the United Provinces and the Panjb 
The upper stratum is, no doubt, larger than in Ber} 
gal, but notin any way equal to the Bhadrals (=) 
ofthe Hindus. For instance, in Behar the upper | 
tum of Hindu society, comprising the castes of be | 
mins, Rajputs, Babhans, Kshettris and Kayesthas t 4 
cludes a population of upwards of 3 millions outei | 
millions, or the entire Hindu population of the Prii 
vince, while the corresponding class amongst" 
homedans does not exceed 150,000 out of 3 mili 
end out of this 150,000, a very large numbel e 
prising the entire Mahomedan population a i 
Pectable order in an inportant centre, 
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generations back, Hindus. In the United Provinces 
amd the Punjab the case, we believe, is slightly 
better; but, except on occasions of fanatical out- 
breaks in towns, the lower stratum of the Maho- 
medan population follow the lead of their Hindu 
| wmindars and other leading men amongst the 
| Hindus, as much as they follow the lead of Maho- 
medans ; they speak the same language as the corres- 
| ponding classes amongst the Hindus, write the same 
| Character, dress alike, and share alike the ills to 
| which the labouring classes in the Upper Provinces 
| we subject. Riots between neighbouring zemindars, 
or neighbouring villages, mostly for rights of irriga- 
tion, are very common in Behar, and Hindu and 
| Mshomedan ryots of one village, or tenants of one ze- 
| Uindar, fight against the Hindu and Mahomedan 
í Tots of another village or another zemindar. If 
| the criminal reports are searched, not a single case 
riots will be found in which the Mahomedans 

the Hindus as Hindus. In the village economy, 
Capacities of different men, or different classes 
{ oi men, are well understood by Hindus and Maho- 
= alike. The Patwary is always a Kayestha, 
Í Ray,” a Musalman : the Gomastha is either a 
| ‘pa ora Mahomedan. The city of Patna is one 
| brate towns in India where the Mohurrum is cele- 
eg h much elas. We are told, by the Maho- 
x themselves that, in this respect, it now ranks 
all other towns, not even Lucknow excepted. 
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If any one will watch the proceedings on the Palla 
day (the last burial day of the Tazia) from the Dar 
in the city of Patna, he will find that more than fre- { 
sixths of the stream of people who wend their wy | 
from all sides of the town to this centre, are Hindi, | | 
calling Hasan ! Hosain ! and beating their breasts, ami | 
carrying the Mohurrum trophies like any ordinay | 
Shiah. Indeed, alarge proportion of the Taziasar | 


Hindus, and the most splendid one, which come | 
on at the end (Chamoondaria), belongs as much lo | 
the Hindus as to the Mahomedans of the city Chori. f 
These processions go on from year to year peaceably 
and harmoniously, unless it be for a merry fight be 1 
tween one Akhra and another, in which caseité f 
not a fight of Hindus and Musalmans for their rë- | 
pective religions, but of one portion of the tora | 
against another, in honor of the greatness of thet | 
respective Tazias, or an expression of their loci | ! 
rivalry. We hear much of the Mohurrum 0 
which are occasional and rare, but we do not ol” jy 
narily hear how, from year to year, the Mohum™ j 
peaceably passes off as a national festival of k | 
Hindus and Mahomedans alike in most of the t™ N 
of Upper India. It is true that the lower stra”) 
Mahomedan society in Behar, the United Prova fi 
and the Punjab is not so prosperous as the% = 
ponding classes in Bengal, but even in that ™ . f 
in their one meal and the hardness of their pa 
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ous life, they are being welded with the correspond- 
| ing classes of the Hindus into one mass, and few in 
this country understand what is meant when a dis- 
| tinct nationality is claimed for them along with their 
betters. 

As for their betters, forming the upper stratum of 
| Mahomedan society, and comprising (we chose to 
| eron the wrong side) half a million out often mil- 
| lions, the Mahomedans, like the Hindus of the upper 
| classes, are zemindars, Government servants, profes- 
| ‘ional men, or merchants and trades-people of the 
| better sort. 

The immediate necessity in the case of zemindars, 
| Yoh Hindu and Mahomedan, not being pressing, 

they did not take advantage of the educational oppor- 
f tuities afforded to all classes by the Government ; 
| Utthis conduct of theirs was short-sighted, and 
a proved to some extent disastrous in both cases, 
E hough more so in the case of the Mahomedans than 
| Me Hindus; for the law of inheritance went on in- 
Spa distributing the heritages from generation 
ek eration, in smaller and smaller shares, amongst 
l Othe oer than amongst the latter. As for the 
| ig ae it is extremely doubtful whether, hav- 
Di a to théir number, the Bhadralg class 
Ea © Mahomedans are at a disadvantage, as 
a with the Hindus of the corresponding 


Coren, believe more lucrative appointments under 
A nt are now held by Mahomedans in the 
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United Provinces and Punjab, than by Hindus, an | 
though in the professions the Hindus have ty | 
advantage to some extent, the Mahomedan midi | 
class (Bhadralog) embark in trade much oftenertha | 
their Hindu confrères. In the matter of local saf 
government, the Musulmans, as regards the provine | 
of Behar, have decidedly the advantage. 
Let it be distinctly understood by all Indians tht | 
even, as is not the case now, if all Government a f 
pointments, from the highest to the lowest, were vf 
be conferred on native Indians, not one in a thor f 
sand of our countrymen could get a livelihood out o f 
Government employ; and, say what we may, wiles } 
the best men available for the money are appoinlel f 
asa rule in Government service, all suffer by tè f 
wrong selection. While there are so many walls f 
life available to make our communities good a | 
great, why fight amongst ourselves for the few loa į 
and fishes of Government service, and create distr | 
and jealousy where there had been none before f 
Again, our friends the Mahomedan National® ji 
Will deserve well of their countrymen, Hinds? | 
Mahomedans alike, if they can unite into one © J 
the Shiahs and Sunnis, Sheiks, Syuds, Pathan = f 
ghals, Mahomedan Rajputs, Jats, Gujaras, C# oe | 
Meeahs, Decani Moplahs, Memons, Borha | 
jahs, Jollalis, Dhunias, Kunjars, Manihars, ii 5 
&c., or the recognized 73 sects into which” eh 
mans are divided. Let them, if they cans 6” 
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acommon language, 2 common dress, and a solidarity 
of common manners and customs, but above all 
1 afeeling of brotherhood. 

: This will be a first step to the unification of the 
| Mahomedans in India, or in other words, the growth, 
| inthe present European sense of the term, of aunit- 
| ed Mahomedan race (not even then a nation), and 
| the growth of such a united race cannot fail to bring 
| about the growth of an Indian nation in the sense 
| inwhich the Indian Nationalists desire to bring it 
about. 

We hope we have succeeded in showing that, (1) 
| there is really no conflict of interests between the 
j iusalman and Hindu, (2) that there is really no 
_ “Mahomedan Nation” in India, in thesense in which 
| —~peans understand the term salin; and, as the 
| "Se seet of Alighur, when he saw in his prophetic 
on the growth of an Indian nation, before many 
“ his countrymen, Hindu or Musalman had seen it, 

fully expressed it, “the Mahomedan and Hindu 
the two eyes of a great Indian Nation.” 
} “s forthe other races in India, let them realize 
Sap that India is their adoptive mother country, and 
vey lot is cast in India and with the Indians, 
‘Sie for good or for evil, and every thing will 
take ao They will, we have no doubt, come to 
di ore Prominent part in the growth of an In- 
g ality, and in producing a grand future for 


} 
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(5.) The Indian Nationalists, who now, ha r | 
include in their ranks almost all the educated Hir- 
dus, a very large proportion of educated Mahomed. f 
ans, and a number of domiciled Europeans, 
sians, Parsis, and members of other races of Indi, | , 
believe that India is not altogether dead, but bs | 
before her a grand future. They rejoice to find th | 
germs of a national growth, and sanguinely hopeto | 
foster such growth. Each in his own section stris | 
to educate and to bring up his community to | 
common national standard, wiping off angularitie | 
where such exist—angularities which prevent thè 
common national growth,—but, at the same tim, 9 
without in the least trying to do violence to, butor J 
the contrary endeavouring to conserve such differ į 
tiations in the different sections of the comno | 
body as are peculiar to them. With this program™ | 
‘+ progress in all directions is their motto ; and, tho" | 
they have met in an Indian National Congress 
the last five years simply to discuss some 
most interesting political questions affecting IN 
as a whole in which all are interested, and 4 
Portion of the Hindu delegates in a Social Com “| 
ence, it is, we hope, now understood by friends ™ A 
foes, that their programme is as broad as the | 
and progress of an Indian nation in every 
Social, moral and political. A i 
But it is asked—Where is this Indian natiof J 
shall answer this question by bringing fo 
historical parallel. 
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| The Roman Empire, composed mainly of towns, 
and deficient in a rural population, fell, in spite of 
| its mightiness and grandeur, before the inroads of 
| the barbarians, and the progress of centuries was 
arested. The barbarians succeeded, not through 
the united efforts of a body politic, but through the 
personal greatness of some of their chiefs in found-- 
ing such great empires as that of Charlemagne. But 
q the Empire of Charlemagne fell, and fell before it 
was ripe, before fresh inroads of barbarians. Europe, 
| the Empire of Charlemagne included, became divid- 
ed into feudal units, and it was only the occurrence 
| one great event which primarily brought about 
|. the formation of the European nations. The phe- 
| nomena in India have not been exactly similar, but 
| Tuwill find events for events, in close sequence. 
It was not here a great Empire, like that of Rome, 
_ Ftakened and enervated by causes which need not 
ae Tecapitulated, that fell, but petty states into 
cuch the India of the day was divided, correspond- 
"g to the cities of the Great Roman Empire, minus 
3 noe government, which, at the end, in the case 
qc Roman Empire, had come to be a word of 
| mete These petty kingdoms fell before a Maho- 
“fr the ance and not exactly a barbarian inroad ; 
zation of Trp invaders of India had a civili- 
Cong eir own, though inferior to that of the 
2d you v; Hindus. Take Akbar for Charlemagne, 
will find another part of the parallel com- 
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plete. They were both like meteors, suddenly em. || 
erging from the’ darkness of their times, to be a 
suddenly lost and extinguished again in darknes. | 
Both understood better than other people, the wams | 
of their time; its real present exigencies; what, in- 
the age in which they lived. society needed, to enable | 
-it to subsist and attain its natural development. Boh | 
knew better than any other people of their time, f 
how to weld the powers of society and direct them | 
skilfully towards the realization of this end. Hence ff 
proceeded their glory; and it was hence that they f 
were understood, accepted and followed, and com § 
manded the willing aid of all in the work which they | 
were performing for the benefit of all. 
But the parallel does not end here. Neither Char f 
lemagne nor Akbar stopped at this point. Wha | 
the real wants of their time were in some degr f 
satisfied, the ideas and the will of both proces! | 
farther ; both quitted the region of present facts ™ J 
exigencies, and indulged in combinations mot? 
less vast and grandiose. Both aspired to &™ | 
their activity and influence indefinitely, and © pe 
sess the future as they had possessed the P dN 
A religious neutrality was the need of the time” i) 
here the state policy should have stopped, but 8” i 
would found a universal religion, and be the BY 
priest himself. Men lent themselves to his ait : 
flatterers and dupes even admired the™ |) 
vaunted them as his sublimest conceptio™’ 
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| disquietude and uneasiness began to make themselves ; 
' felteven while Akbar lived, anda great reaction 
| followed on his death. Who will say that in the se- 
| quence of cause and effect, the fanatical outburst of 
| Aurmgzebe was not the reactionary result of the fan- 
| cies of Akbar acting on other forces? With Aurung- 
| zbe commenced the downfall of the Moghul Empire, 
| adthat great Empire was soon split, not as in 
| Europe, into so many feudal units, but into provincial 
| satrapics, until the great event that favoured the 
| growth ofa nation, came, not in the shape of a Cru- 
sade, as was the case in Europe, but nevertheless an 
| ‘rent very similar in its consequences—the establish- 
| Ment of the British Government in India. The Cru- 
| "des brought Europe into contact with the progress 
| C the East, and the establishment of the British 
| Government in India brought India into contact with 
| ‘e civilization of the West, 
À French writer thus describes the effect of the 
Rae in Europe :—“ By this means, not only 
_ trade in silk, porcelain and Indian commodi- 
extended and facilitated, and new routes opened 
ie erci industry and activity, but what was of 
| -nore importance, foreign manners, unfamiliar 
i fe extraordinary productions, offered them- 
eee crowds to the minds of the people of Europe, 
“ty.” since the fall of the Roman Empire, within 
Tle hi a circle. They began to understand the 
: © most beautiful, the most populous, and. 
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the most anciently civilized of the four quarters || 
“the globe. They began to study the arts, creed; | 
and idioms of its inhabitants. The world seemed 
open on the side of the East.” 
_On the same subject another writer says—“ Sui, | 
in my opinion, were the great and true effects of the 
Crusades: on one side, the extension of ideas, te | 
enfranchisement of mind ; on the other, the aggra- 
dizement of existences, and a large sphere opened | 
to activity of all kinds—they produced at oncea 
greater degree of individual liberty and of political | 
unity. They aided the independence of men, ai f 
the centralization of society. Much has been ashe § 
as to the means of civilization which they dired} | 
imported from the East; it has been said that tè. 
chief portion of the great discoveries which, in t 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries called forth% f 
deep development of European civilization | 
compass, printing, and gunpowder,—were known” į 
the East, and that the Crusaders may have broos | 
them thence. This, to a certain point, is ™ 
But some of these assertions are disputable. © | 
which is not, is the influence and the general 
of the Crusades upon the mind on the onè hand, | 
upon society on the other. They drew © wi 
society from a very straitened track, and led Ù f 
new and infinitely more extensive paths; ee 


ss 


` 


menced that transformation of the various al ap j | 
of European Society into governments ane 5 a 
Which is the character of modern civilization: 
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~ Jnalmost the same words may be described the 
j efect of the event in India which has again brought 
| the West and the East into contact more intimately 
f thanthe Crusades ever did. The far-reaching effects 
| ofthis closer relationship, we shall have occasion to 
| touch upon hereafter. 

| Now we hope to be permitted to answer the ques- 
| tion—“ Where is this Indian Nation?” by putting 
| another question—Where was the French Nation 
| before the rath century? Let us hear the testimony 
of one of the greatest of French historians: “The 
races, Gauls, Romans, Gallo-Romans, Franks, Gallo- 
| Franks were profoundly different, and even hostile ; 
| the laws, traditions, manners, languages likewise 
differed and conflicted ; situations, social relations; 
had neither generality nor fixedness.” 

Now, France had not the ancient civilization of 
Adia in the background, and the modern progress 
| “the world in the foreground, to look to at the 
[ "me when, under circumstances almost exactly 
eae she came to grow into a nation, to become, 
[| | < course of few centuries, the foremost nation 
M the world, - 
ft will not be denied that political unity serves as 
a to foster the growth of a nation as moral 
Í na The extemal, visible unity—the unity of name 
ad govern te semen 
‘ents į ment—is one of the most important ele- 
eee the idea of a nation. Professor Seeley * 
_ "Nationality is compounded of several ele- 
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ments, of which a sense of kindred is only one. Ty | 


sense of a common interest, and the habit of foin } 
a single political whole, constitute another element" } 
Among the circumstances which at present favor | 
the growth of an Indian Nation, the most importam, 
in fact the, primary circumstance is, therefore, th f 
political unily of India under one government. 4 f 
multitude of causes are ordinarily assigned for the | 
downfall of the Hindus and the Mahomedans. Ta f 
us it appears that the only reason is that, before th 
present time, India was divided into a number į 
independent governments, and had not one gorem | 
ment to give her a political common name. Ha} 
people, under both the Hindus and the Musulmas | 
were not a politically united people. They bad») 
common destiny, But the apparent is never t=] 
to be the real reason. To go to the legendary HJ 
tory of India, Krishna saw in this the bar to% | 
growth of an Indian nation, even in the day of ® 
War of Kuru Punchala. ‘One empire under z 
Pandavs’ was the policy which he most favored, ® | 
he made nothing of fratricidal wars which ; 
ward this result. He foresaw- that, if the P 
states of India could be united into one whol” 
Aryas (Hindus) would grow politically into # oll 
nation. In the mythical period, this king se 
king, is described as a Raj Chakrabarti, OF" | 
& paramount power over the others; but eve” 
myths reveal the fact that India was 26 


J 
7 
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ruled by a number of petty chiefs, and as long as no 
| means was adopted for her protection against foreign 
invasion, internecine wars were always going on. 
The Buddhists are said to have founded a great em- 
| pire; but their kingdom, even in the days of Asoka, 
| did not embrace anything like the whole of India. 
' Vicramajit did, indeed, repel a foreign invasion; but 
| his kingdom could not have embraced a third of 
| India. Itis the fashion to speak ofa Moghul Em- 
pire; but even in the palmiest days of Akbar, it did 
not extend beyond the Nurbudda, and when Aurang- 
zebe extended it to the Deccan, the Mabratta power 
| had already risen, and the fall of the so-called Mo- 
| ghul Empire had commenced. Later on Madhoji 
f, Scindia conceived the idea of a united India, but his 
hope was not realized, 
The union of India, as a political whole under the 
Present government is, therefore, the most signi- 
event in the history of India. It is for the 
time that she is a united whole, and one feels 
í “most intuitively that she has been thus united, as 
he Providentially, for the first time in her long 
ine of 3,000 years, and after undergoing a long 
o 


f misfortunes, for a great purpose, and for a 
| nd future, 


India is no longer A geographical conception, like 


ats but a country under a common government, 
Sri the blessings of peace and prosperity, nay 
&tievances that are shared in common, 
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serve to make the people one in feelings and interes, | | 
The echo of a murmur against taxation reverberaty 


same obligation of duty which binds us to our othe | 
subjects ; and this obligation, by the blessing of al 
mighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiow- f 
ly fulfil:” and the whole of India regards this æ g 
its National Charter. A common government fa’ 
all time to come, an English Government, which W f 
thus brought about a political unity in India, a | 
which, by its benign policy of Freedom of the Pres, 
and of free expression of opinion among the st 
races, is contributing to the growth of a united e j 
ple, must, thetefore, be the first basal condi | 
for this United Indian Nation. | with 

With this common government, again, we io | 
religious neutrality, the symbol of peace for E 
and the symbol of peace for .the world at %5 i 
This is another strong element tending P i 
@moral unity of the highest type. The . 
hitherto witnessed the moral unity of common oot 
and it has unhappily also witnessed, in too 


cases, the exterminating wars of hostile 
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N the cruel persecutions, with their only redeeming fea- 
| ure, the display at times of human grandeur which 
| such persecutions bring about; but it has yet to real- 
` ize the fulness of that moral unity which the tolera- 
| tion of each other's faith, fostered and encouraged 
| by arcligious neutrality such as that observed by the 
| British Government is calculated to bring forth.* 

| Ata time when religious toleration was still only 
| imperfectly recognized in European countries, a 
| Company of Christian merchants became the domi- 
| ant power in India, and met here in India, Hindu- 
ism, Mahomedanism and Christianity, not in belli- 
| sttent attitude, but under a common Government, 
J each claiming its protection ; and wisely enough the 
| Policy of religious neutrality—a policy which Sir 
| Thomas More, 200 years before, could describe only 
f * prevalent in his Utopia—was adopted. Thus, 
| “hat was Utopian came to be Indian. 

We have already shown how toleration is the spirit 
religious growth amongst the Hindus, and how 


“Do the Hindu-Mahomedan. riots of the last two years 

high mment toseetoit, An esteemed European friend, 
ie the Indian Civil Service, writing to the author in 1890, 
“rea gp interested just now in reading the very true 
"ition, about the Mahomedans at pp. 40 and 41 [126-128 of this 
tm te pat sometimes seems to me as if there was a desire 


i of some pcople to create dissension between the 
"ein sad Mahomed i 


h this ? No—only the screw is loso somewhere, and it | 
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the religious neutrality, thus wisely adopted, ay 1 
fosters that spirit amongst other sections of th 
people in India. Itis also in perfect corresponden, | 
with the religious progress ofthe age. People whos | 


g i 


ancestors burned one another at the stake, are mz 
coming to realize the grand Indian truth, that tte | 
„spiritual concerns of a man concern the individel | 
alone. Men care for the free growth of a tree; m= f 
care for the free growth of the physical body of mea: | 
but hitherto they have not much cared for the fe: | 
growth of the religions man. They impose tle f 
creed of his father upon the infant, and he, in be f 
future religious growth, bends and twists under tht § 
creed. The sapling has no free growth: it is bet J 
from its budding. It has been reserved for priest f 
ridden India, to give the mind free play as tÈ f 
inner-consciousness regarding spiritual truths, andi f 
preach, as the sublime “ Bhagavatgita” preaches- | 
a principle which influences the Hindus in | 
dealings with the beliefs of others in a spit | 
perfect toleration—the following amongst its %8 4 
truths:—3 wen at ma at aat WIS: “Ine 
ever form a man may worship me, I accept it% | 
form,” k 1 
There is almost always a latent fear that e 
Would perish if established creeds were i 
and men’s minds left free. We are apt to fO 
difference between religion and the disciplin® -ff 
mind which religion brings. We forget = F 
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| discipline is not attainable through creed alone, or 
| through any particular creed, and, even after we find 
} that it is attainable under other conditions than our 
f own, we are apt to forget that it is the one end of 
{all creeds. In his struggle after a knowledge of 
f temal truths, the Hindu has discovered this truth « 
| he knows and believes that * Mukti is for the good 
and pious,” whatever his creed. 

| There is yet another aspect of the question. Dr. 
|) Congreve observes on the prospects of Christianity 
| in India :— : 

“We have two religious systems to deal with in 
| India, the Mahomedan and the Brahminical. Both 
J. yet powerful; on neither can we make any im- 
f Pression, for the religious system of India leaves 
|" worshippers no sense of want, that primary 
| “wdition of its acceptance of a new religion. The 
| œntest is not such as it was with the polytheistic 
| Fstem of Greece and Rome.” 


E “For the second great religious system with which 
| ein contact little need be sdid. The verdict of 
f. 07 is definite and unimpeachable. On Maho- 
k em, Christianity has made no impression, has 
| . J Tenounced the attempt to make any. The 
lan Onotheisms met in the middle ages. The 
SDN struggle was not doubtful. Greek Chris- 
ily a a ccumbed, Latin Christianity waged success- 
W accom “nsive war. More than this it was unable 
plih, Each of the rivals claims for itself 
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an exclusive possession of the religious belief of | 
mankind. Both alike are rejected by the other. Ther 
rest side by side, convincing monuments of thee. | 
aggeration of their respective claims.” : 
The Semitic conception of godhead and of tr | 
destiny of mankind had been accepted by the Westen i 
Aryans before they had yet time to advance ia | 
Nature to Nature’s God, and these conceptions aj 
now in contact with the conceptions which the Ar- f 
ans of the East, with free minds, had worked o | 
on these points. The encounter takes place d: f 
time when the highest civilization has been achieti f 
by the Western Aryans, and when freedom of thou § 
is accepted and tolerated as a man’s birthright J 
Who can say that the most intricate problems | 
have hitherto engaged the mind of man may™ : 
find their final solution here, and in this conta 
or thatthe highest Gnyan (xta), —attainable oaly Ey 
contemplation, and the dispassion to be arrived ti} 
discipline and practice,—which alone satisfied Sf 
spiritual longings of the Aryans of the | 
was regarded by them as superior to all Dire (#) 
matic creeds and ritualistic usages), May not 
be accepted by the loftiest minds in the "Hi 
large as a precious gift from India? 
i In India the process of evolution and d eti! 
mn religious thought has been going 0n W 
me unfettered, and the several advance? | 
tions are distinctly marked. The world’s °° 
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- util they have been bound down by books and dog- 


_ mas, have passed through the same process, The 
process is clearly discernible among the individuals 
composing a society, as also in the individual himself 
| at various stages of his education and progress. The 
Į visdom of India takes into account these varied states 


| 
qi 
ji 


| attained—is for the intellectually advanced, the 
| Dharm, with its boundless beliefs, rituals and usages, 
| ifor the masses at large. Perhaps this is another 
| ‘wth which the world will receive from the experience 
} of the Aryans of the East. 
į But the profit-and-loss account arising out of this 
f F state of things in the formation and progress 
| “our future nation, and in the world at large, has 
f Ste taken. Instead of the fanatical zeal which is 
to serve as a binding tie to a community, we 
tall have the tie which binds one man to another; 
| both respect and revere the great and the good, 
| when each accepts the other as a brother, not be- 
| cuse he follows the same creed, but because they 
Pg... cure in spirit and noble in heart. If reli- 
1 via rds, teligionsness also binds; but creeds divide, 
i ( Teligiousness does not. 


f tay Ki E Contact of the civilization of the 19th Cen- 
lee fa 


iee Civilization of India, is another circum- 
ntet te the growth of an Indian Nation. That 
ehg unique circumstance in the development 


ti 
a 


E 
~ 
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of the world’s progress, as in ,it has met alte | 
hereditary wealth of mankind, moral and intellectal | 
of all past times. The practical here meets th | 
subtle and the metaphysical, and the contact me | 
tend to the benefit of both. Professor Seeley sas; | 
“The greatness of modern, as compared with met- | 
æval or ancient civilization, is, that it possesssa | 
larger stock of demonstrated truths, and therefor | 
infinitely more of practical power.” If India wer} 
in a state of isolation from modern Europe, it misti 
be just possible for the poetical and mystic Indians | 
to be disposed to despise demonstrated trath, wil | 
the power it brings. They might choose to ali | 
shallow, and to sneer at its practical triumphs, wi / 
revelling for their own part in reveries and in tt) 
luxuries of unbounded speculation ; but a practi 
sense of want, a consciousness that if they wet?) 
exist even for the subtle and metaphysical, they} 
only exist, in the present circumstances, under č | 
ferent conditions, intervenes, and brings them a | 
face with the actual realities of life. This] 
of want, this consciousness that in the | 
ties of life they have been outstripped by the P” 
tical people of Europe, is now almost universal a" | 
the Indians, and the feeling is making ro ol 
Any attempt to take advantage of the practical "y 
atalei, in whatever part of mo # 
people of any denomination, P F] 
Whole of India. There is an almost uni 
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not to be dependent on others for all the necessities 


of life. In Bengal they have asong which is even 
now sung by their /afrawallas, boatmen, and other 
common people, describing this national want, and 
| consequent poverty, and the people's feelings regard- 
ing it. : 
Feelings like this must make a nation—and it is 
m this that the European section of the community 
will first blend with the Hindu and the Musalman, 
to form a nation. The European, if he does not 
degenerate, must bring to India the practical. Already 
he is, in many cases, developing the resources of the 
_ ‘Country, and his example is being imitated by Indians 
of other denominations in many useful walks of life. 
We have our mill-owners, Indigo-planters and tea- 
Planters, &c. The European portion of the com- 
_ Munity resent more keenly than the other Indians 
| (Hindus and Musulmans) any measures which spring 
from a desire to satisfy the greed of capitalists or 
d mill-owners in England at the expense of native 

Indian manufactures and trade. And if we.are permit- 
Y ted here to enter into the domain of speculation, we 
a aw Predict that, with her vast resources as a great 
i *gricultural Country, India is destined soon to regain 
i 7S ation ‘a8 a great manufacturing country, which 
f| ,, eld before the days of machines, and peacefully 
E q ~ Onquer the world again: solving in that re-con- 
f hear inthe of the knotty questions Pec ne to la- 

i Present day (the working-man’s difficulty) 
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and the poverty of the masses : and thus the practi- 
cal will become blended with the poetical and mys- | 
tical, indicating a further advance of the wordin | 
the right direction. 
' (4+) Another circumstance which is conducing | 
at the present day to the growth of an Indian Notion, | 
the spread of English education. The triumphof | 
Lord Macaulay was the triumph of the national cawe | 
of India. The policy of Lord Macaulay is giving, | 
what India still wants, a common language. Itis | 
now spoken and understood by over two millionsof | 
Indians (including many of the common people ot § 
the Bombay and Madras presidencies), and isthe 7 
vehicle through which more than 300,000 Indians? _ 
number which is yearly increasing, have been taut fi 
in our schools and colleges the literature, histor, | 
Philosophy and sciences of the West; it makes’ {f 
Bengali understood in the extreme south of Indi | 
and aMadrassee in Bengal. It is the common Hi | 
guage, as it were, of educated Indians, and me | 
them one in thought, feelings, and national asp" if 
tions, 
: But nevertheless in the growth of an Indian ates 
it can only perform a temporary function- tw 
of course, Continue to be the language through" l 
India will speak to England, but nevertheless na | 
not be the language of India. Year after ye" 5 i 
English-speaking people of India will- io 
increase, and it may be that, in the course of the ; 
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| hundred years, the English language will come to be 
4 mderstood by the masses in India, including its 
{ womenkind ; it will, however, continue to be the 
| language of the camp, as Urdu once was, and even 
f now is, for it is not in the nature of things that we 
| contribute anything worthy to English literature. 
| When, in his last University Convocation speech, the 
Vice-Chancellor raised the question, why the English 
| University education in India of the last 30 years 
| had been so barren of result, he said that the fact 
| had been exaggerated to some extent—and; with some 
} ‘mount of pride, pointed to one novelist, one poet, 
and one mathematician. The list, after all, did not 
show that University education had borne much 
| ‘uit, and the question remains, with the causes un- 
| SPlained and the remedies untouched. To us it 
} ems that our University education must remain 
| n of result so long as we cannot change the 
| Peat system to something better. The English 
a and literature must, of course, continue to 
i form an important part of the curriculum of studies ; 
k 'nscrit, as the only classical language taught 
cur Universities, must also continue, and greater 
ae be paid to the attainment of Sanscrit 
| aang than at present; but there is no reason 
a. ©vernaculars of India should be neglected. An 
Marinca, Subject, comprising the vernacular of the 
Reg Hindi, ought to be added, and history, mathe- 
| Philosophy and sciences should. be taught 
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in the vernacular, or in Hindi. If the five Unir. | 
sities of India were conjointly to set about the task 
it would not be at all difficult; and success in i, f 
will be attended by this merit that, wherever a tem | 
has to be coined in the vernaculars,—and many tems 
will have to be coined,—it will come from a comma 
mint, with the imprimatur of all the Universities | 
attachedtoit The Calcutta University has frittered | 
away, from year to year, a portion of the splendi | 
endowments in its gift, but yet there are no scienti- į 
fic works, no high mathematical works, no goodhit | 
torical works in Bengali, or, for the matter of that f 
in any of the vernaculars of India. The growth “a 
modern Indian literature, history, science, malè J 
matics and philosophy should have, as its bass f 
translations from European languages; and tj 
foundation once laid, with the materials ready aol | 
at command—the accumulated stores of centuries i 
European civilization only waiting to be laid dor™ | 
the superstructure, which, to be beautiful, should 
indigenous, must come in time. We hear of te 
much cramming now-a-days, but if our Univers 
were to teach our boys their geography, theit he | 
their mathematics, their philosophy, their ace | 
their own vernaculars, much cramming YO% if 
avoided, and a great deal of precious time #7" 
We leave the subject of the growth of eit | 

Beats to our authors, and we do notcs™ 
em the least amount of protection. TheirP™ i 
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oo 
} tions do not sell, not because none of them write 

a: cause there i ; i ‘ 
i vell, but be 1S no reading public, and 
4h yemacular literature is at a discount with our young 
| men. Yet, amidst such discouragements, Bengal 
‘at least has, within the last thirty years, produced 


$ 
[i 
En ; 
Í re whose reputation, actually confined to Ben- 


p 


PN 


gal, should have been Indian. Some of our young 
authors who have made literature their profession, 
finding Bengali unprofitable, have taken to translat- 
‘} ing Sanscrit works into English. It is admirable 
| vork, no doubt, but we leave it as a suggestion, 

whether our authors, both to acquire an Indian 
f; | reputation, and to make their literature pay, would 
| notdo well to write in Hindi. The language of 

Tulsidas is now almost universally understood 
| throughout India, and, from days earlier than those 
| of Bharat Chandra, the language in which Tulsidas 
wrote, has been written with all its idioms, and its 
“sweet diction, and with masterly skill, by our Bengali 
“authors, when they have attempted it. The reason 
| forthis is clear, The Bengali has branched out 

| from the Hindi within the last 300 years. The poetry 
f % Kabikankun, Vidiapati and Govind Das might, 
4 “ith slight changes, be published as Hindi works, 
| dan edition of “ Chaitanya Charitra Mitra” might 
| ‘published in Hindi, without any change at all. 
The differentiation, indeed, of Hindi and Bengali is 
| “lly clearly discernible in the last century, and it is 
| “happily the aim of our modern Bengali authors to 
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make it more marked. In this matter, their action i 
has been the same as that of our paternal Govem- 

ment, which has raised the Assamese to the rank! {f 
a distinct language, and which, without pronouncing | 


any definite policy, has encouraged the publication | 


of seven Grammars of seven provincial dialects of 
the Hindi language, with provincialism not mor i ; 
marked than the Bengali of the several districisof f 
Bengal. Hindi is now the language of the courtsin | 
the Punjab, the United Provinces, and, thankstoth | 
statesmanship of Sir George Campbell, in Behar. It } 
should be the language of the courts in the Central | 
Provinces; and, as the terms in use in the courtsar ' 
almost the same throughout India, it might with at- 
vantage be extended to those of Bengal, Guzerat and | 
Maharastra. The Bengalis and Maharattas woul | 

be very unreasonable, indeed, if they were to resis | 
the change, | 
(5-) Geographical difficulties have hitherto, t03 

great extent, retarded the growth of a United India | 
and favoured provincialism. ‘These difficulties ba 
now been happily swept away. Distances have bef 
annihilated by railways and telegraphs. “1a * 
Part of what I see,” sings the poet; and a comms 
Government, with its peace and security, its raile 
steamers, connecting, as it does, the most jf 
tant parts of India with one another, and renders | 
travelling convenient and easy, makes a solidarity © If 

customs and manners possible. The 
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National Congress renders an important service in 
| this respect; and, when the people of Bengal and 
‘| the North-Western Provinces see Hindu females of 
| respectable families of Bombay and Madras appear- 
ing before the public, the wives of Indian Brahmin 
Judges, and Indian Brahmin councillors, coming 
| to see the proceedings of the Congress, and taking 
| part, not from behind the purdah, in the public 
| receptions of the Congress delegates, they cannot, 
Į however conservative thcy may be in their feclings 

| with respect to the seclusion of women, regard these 
public appearances as un-Hindu; and when, on 
teluning home, they speak of these matters from 
Personal observation, a new interest is created and 
{, anew way opened for reform. ` 
| When, inthe same way, the Bengalis see the 
|| Kashmiri Brahmin taking food brought for him by 
|| ?4lusalman, and using water fetched in his mussuck, 
f ‘teu the most rigid conservatives among them cannot 
| Sondemn the action and practices of our more zeal- 
| “Steformers in the same style as before. 
The home-staying Bengali regards Sanghai mar- 
as an entirely Mahomedan custom, and- when 

-q Omes to know that widow marriage prevails, to a 
| K extent, amongst the Hindu people of India, 
p es to condemn it as un-Hindu. 
a at ages which we considered proper for 
| aage in all societies, is customary in Hindu 
| “Mty in some parts of India, and even love mar- 
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riages, in Indian forms, are not quite out of rue | 
Homogeneity of Hindu practice in different parts of 
India would bring about all that the most ardent re- 
formers desire. In this respect there is no necd for 
the importation of foreign articles till all our indi- f 
genous sources have been exhausted. | 
Already something like a homogeneity is growing } 
up inthe matter of dress; and amongst the divergen- | 
ces of dresses, conspicuously in the head-dress, } 
observable in an assembly from all parts of India, as } 
in the Indian National Congress, even a casual ob- | 
server must mark that, from year to year, unifom- | 
ity is growing, and the time is not far distant whea 
the Indian national dress for males will come to con- j 
- sist of a pair of trousers, a long Parsi coat, anda f 
light pugri -of the sort which made our friend, the 
Hon'ble Sobramania Ayyar, of Madras, look so decet | 
and graceful in the Calcutta Congress of 1886. | 
The few Indian ladies who presented themselves i 
at the Congress as delegates from different pars® j 
India were, colour apart, dressed almost all aie if 
There can hardly be a better dress or one more 
ed to the Indian climate, for use at home, than ta | 
now in vogue almost throughout India,—@ i 
shirt for males, and a sari and jacket for femal | 
The Indian wardrobe has always been very 
and we hope it will remain so for all time to f 
_ These are the circumstances which are conte wt 
„ing to the growth of an Indian Nation; but e*~ if 
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| certain circumstances which are pointed out as bars 
| tothatgrowth. These are :—1st, the want of acom- 
į mon religion; 2nd, the want ofa common language; 
f 3r,.the Hindu caste system; 4th, the conflict of 
| interests of the different sections of the community. 
| With reference to the first we have shown that the 
| obstacle is more apparent than real ; that the bind- 
| mg force of creeds has been much exaggerated, and 
f that the tie which binds all good men and true to 
f onc another, irrespective of creeds, is too often lost 
f Sight of. 
} With regard to the second: we have shown that, 
| though its function is only temporary, the English 
| language, which is being spoken by a larger and 
t larger number of Indian people from year to year, 
f Tes as 2 common vehicle of speech, at least for 
| tte representative classes of the Indian population. 
oie in Bengal, the Hindi, or rather the hybrid 
| Biia the language of the Mahomedan population 
| 1a, as also of the Hindu population inhabiting 
} oe than half of India; while in the lesser half, itis 
ee without any difficulty whatever. The 
Urdu does not take much time to change in- 
4 Purer Hindi: witness the change introduced 
à Bene Campbell in the language of the courts 


third point requires A somewhat more length- 


eign ination, The author of “Positive Philo- 
hy” said; 


es 


`~ 
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«No institution has ever shewn itself more 4 
ed to honour ability of various kinds than this poly. 5 
theistic organization, which often exalted into apo. j 
theosis its commemorations of eminent inventon, | 


are not less conspicuous. Politically, its chief atti- | 
. bute was stability. All precautions against attat | 
from within and from without were most energetic | 
ly instituted. . . . . . As to the influencen f 
morals, this system was favourable to personal moral- | 
ity, and yet more to domestic ; for the spirit of caste | 
was a mere extension of the family spirit. . + « | 
As to social morals, the system was evidently favou- 
able to respect for age and homage to ancestos f 
The sentiment of patriotism did not as yet ta i} 
scend love of caste, which, narrow as its appears 7 
us, was a necessary preparation for the higher attack 
ment,” E 
On the other hand, in his work on ‘ Ancient Cire : 
lisalim in India,” Mr. R. C. Dutt sees in the int f 
tution of the caste system the cause of the do¥m™ J 
of India. What is there in it which the foreig® 1} 
the greatest philosopher of this or of any 38°: 
mires, and which an Indian thus condemns: id 
have analyzed caste, and shown that there is ae 
gidity, no inflexibility about it ; that its req ct 
have changed from time to time, and that VOY" a | 
its only requirement will come to be ‘‘ not t0 
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| outside the caste.” We have shown what Cautious 
changes are possible even here, and what changes, 
; if introduced, would be popular. Will this inter- 
| dct of marriages retard the growth of an Indian 
J Mation ? : We believe not. We do not see all angu- 
| bities wiped out even ina fullgrown nation; per- 
| ips, in some cases, inequalities grow, and are hour- 
| y growing—these inequalities are inequalities of 
| Pealth and power. They give rise to distinctions 
| between man and man, and this, in a marked man- 
[= in such free countries as England, where all 
o e nT eql There is the plebeian ha- 
(Ste he patrician pride ; and not that feeling of 
d nation, which the hierarchy of caste engen- 
= Beas keeps these disintegrating feelings. 
nal ar ere it exists. It is very probable that in 
i : ; at least amongst the Aryan settlers 
| fon SSA Originated in the same sort of distinc- 
oe man and man which the philosophers 

nthe “Nag Atlantis,” or in “ Ulopia.” At least 

| Thaye an authenti ? opia. — 
| ean in E ic record that what was a Utopian 
f bone of pens was practically attempted in India 
f: = : te kings, (Ballal Sen). But it was 
| = Talia and a failure in India. The 
| pe Sen’s, but of the earliest unre- 
Je the series, together, of course; with 
kt uy p- t00 Many to enumerate in this place, has: 

ins», be heredita i 
Ririt, apposed ty caste system. That system is 
z to be based on birth and hereditary: 
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occupation; but hereditary occupation no = 
exists, and there is nothing in the nature of thing 
to prevent a man, plebeian born, from rising as high { 
in the social scale, in the European sense, as he ca, | 
Examples of this, under the benign British Gover- | 
ment, are numerous; but at no time, perhaps, wa | 
there anything like an interdict to their risingi f 
this sense. All castes afford authentic instances o | 
the rise of some of their individual members, dating” ! 
from the remotest times. 

Caste divisions now spring only from birth; adf 
who will not prize them as conducing to the leve 
ling and wiping out of distinctions between man ami |} 
man, grounded on the possession of wealth or port 
It is only lately that the lady Superintendent of % § 
Bethune School has, by her writing in thew" 
papers, in which she seeks to draw a distinction be 
tween the girl students under her charge, 83 belong: | 
ing to the upper, middle, and lower classes, F 
Indian people, according to the means of their P a 
ents or guardians, excited the ire, amongst oe | 
of a gentleman who is a Brahmo, though original 
high caste Brahmin, and who has done more #7" i] 
one else to do away with the fetters of ae | 
of another who is an Indian. Christian. jit | 
gentlemen appeal to birth as the standard i } 
sion in India, and take the lady to task fOr y 
to import occidental distinctions which 
exist in the Indian system. Our Mahom 
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| thren appeal to the same principle, and Indian Christ- 
4 ins of the Bhadralog class can never be persuaded 
j mix in marriage with Christians who were not 
| Bhedralog. It is an instinctive admission that of 
| the two, birth, or supposed birth, is a better regulat- 
| ingprinciple of division between man and man, than 
f the distinction founded mainly on wealth or power. 
| Ina political point of view, we have shown that the 
| onc is a greater disintegrating factor than the other. 
| There is a reflected glory ina long list of ances- 
}, ‘us, and, in India, prince and peasant can alike 
| trace their ancestry, in an unbroken series, to the 
| Tmotcst past. Caste alone conserves this unbroken 
j lis. There is again, an esprit de corps, a love of 
| ste, which, “ narrow as it appears to us, is a neces- 
| “ty preparation for the higher attachment” to 
| es own country and its people. It is like the 
Í Povincialism to which we referred at the beginning 
4 ofthis chapter, subsidiary, but by no means antago- 
| > to Indian nationalism. In countries where 
A ‘i principle does not prevail, nothing we sup- 
pt more common than for a pastor's daughter 
in a governess, or in the second generation, for 
1. daughter's daughter to be a maidservant. The 
| foe ce 2 man rolling in wealth is not uncommonly 
lan charging service not befitting his rank, and 
| ae cases his descendants sink never to rise again. 
ada, C Vere impossible in India a few years ago, 


Mare impossible even now. Here a man reduced 
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to abject poverty is preserved by the spirit of hi, | 
caste. Once, in the course of conversation with thy 
present writer, a missionary gentleman—one of thos _ 
types whom all classes respect—expressed his won. | 
der that the undergraduate of our Universities, in. | 
stead of seeking employment as a clerk on ten rapes | 
in a mercantile office, or clsewhere, does not be | 
come head khansamah in some big Chowringhee- f 
house. The reason given then stands good nov, | 
and we hope will stand good for all time to come. | 
He cannot forget, if a Bhadralog, that he is a Bhe- 
dralog bom, and, though reduced to want, he choses 1 
to remain a Bhadralog. With this feeling in him 4 
and in all coming after him, he, his children, or his | 
remoter descendants, must rise to-morrow, or aa § 
more distant date, if they are down in the world to- 1f 
day. Even: if he be the poorest of the poor, the } 
other people of his caste are bound to pay him tè 
same consideration as they previously paid him% 1 
his family. If he is their equal, they must ask W if 
to their caste dinners, to all their caste meetings | 
and in all cases , the rich being few, they, the if 
under the rules of caste, must accept him and J 
for marriage-connections as well. i 

But the greatest service which caste, or rath" || 
tigid interdict of marriages, has done, is this; tm 
served to preserve the Hindu name under 240%, i] 
yoke. It did not allow India to be Musalman™ aii 

nly 10%. i 


P 


The interdict, in its most rigid form, dates ONY 
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atime when India came to be overrun by forcigners. 
1 The early conquerors of India had Aryanised India 
| byconquest, marriages, conversion, and colonization. 
| The “Ramayan” begins with the Story of “ Risha 
| Sringa,” an Arya Brahmin, who is lured away from his 
|| father to some kingdom, south-east of the Nerbudda, 
} ‘or marriage with the daughter of the Raja, evident- 
| ly anon-Aryan. The marriage is celebrated with 
| éul, and when the irate father comes to claim his 
| son, he is appeased by seeing beautiful towns erect- 
¢d all along his way, and passing for towns of his 
| n, till then as beggarly as he. 

| The marriage of Jaratkaru, sister of the non-Ary- 
J ™ Nags of the forest, with Jaratkaru Rishi, the 
] Aryan, is another instance. There are like cases all 
S World over, and recurring at all times of its 
history, They show how cager are the weaker peo- 
| De to enter into marriage alliances with the stronger 
‘Smduerors, and assimilate themselves with them. 
i The non-Atyans lost their distinct existence, as 
“>. Britons lost theirs, and as many other races in 


—_—_—_— 


|... Pe and Asia lost theirs. If the Hindus could, 


I vic incurring the strong censure of their people 
E loss of caste implics, marry into the conquering 
| k ae would do so, and their distinct existence 
P Ple would have by this time entirely gone. 

We, therefore, be in a hurry to do away with 
ding oe which has served to preserve us as a 
=" People amidst all our adversities, so long 
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as we are what we are? We have indicated how fy i 
a slow progress, a relaxation of a rigid rule, isp. 
sible. Perhaps, in time, the Hindus will come toa. j 
similate themselves to the ancient practice indicated | 
in the Shastras, and there will be no interdict to mz. | 
riages between Hindus and Hindus in an ami | 
form, But this social interdict, which we have shom | 
practically means nothing, is no bar to the political | 
union of the Hindus, as a people with other ras | 
who now inhabit India. | 
As to the fourth point, We have already show | 
that there is in reality no conflict of interests betwen 7 
the different races of India. The cry which is wi 
and then raised, that,-if the Hindus had a strom 
‘voice in our legislative councils, they would s% $ 
the killing of kine by a legislative enactment, isto] 
silly to deserve consideration; and, except the %4 
point sought to be touched by the Ilbert Bill, 0%. : 
can scarcely conceive of any other instance of com Y 
flict of interests between race and race in’ 
which could engage the attention of our legisla” | 
councils. In all other respects, the same laws 8 
ern India, the same taxes are levied from all asi 
and if a screw gets loose, anywhere, it effets "4il 
well asB and C. A higher state of educatio? 4i] 
‘Clear up obscurer visions, and again a sey Tt 
agencies, the efforts of all the evil passiom 4 
Present aspirations last, will be but atomic © ast , 
which will be drowned in the great POO” 


Pe 
t 
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SS 
We have sufficiently indicated what the basal con- 
ditions of Indian Nationalism are; rst. Apprecia- 


———=—=£=_ SS SEE 


d tion of the blessings of a common Government A 
| wd. Toleration for all kinds of religious views— 
} and we are glad that at least four-fifths of the popu- 
Į lation of India are prepared by their religious 
| teachings to accept this as a condition of union; 
} sd. Subordination of the parts to the whole. The 
| Hindu family system,—nay, the despised caste sys- 
| tem—is, in this connection, an aid and not an ob- 
| stacle; 4th. An honest desire for an indigenous 
| growth, free from all foreign imitations—the ex- 


perience of the earliest Aryan settlers in India being 
taken as a guide for the solution of knotty questions 


f of social ethics in relation to the climatic condition 
J of the country. 


There is one more point and we have done. 
or Seeley, after examining the question whe- 


f tthe English conquered India, and answering:it 
M the negative, observes that England holds India 


there is no Indian nation, and then pro- 


F am to say:—"A population that rebels, is a 
f Ppulation that is looking up, that has begun to. 


4 a to feel its strength. But if such a rising 


‘ Place, it would be put down by the Native 


) Pias so long as they have not learnt to feel 
f tar. °° brothers to Hindus, and foreigners to 
Še English 


man that commands them. But on the 
d, if this feeling. ever does spring up, if 
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‘India does begin to breathe as a single nation 
whole—and our own rule is perhaps doing mor 
than ever was done by former Governments to maz | 
this possible—then no such explosion of despair | 
even if there were cause for it, would be needed” 
The Professor would not have, perhaps, thought | 
that the growth of the feeling of nationality in In | 

' dia would be immediately followed by a desire on | 
the part of the Indians to separate India from Eng: f 
land, if the remedies which he suggests for prevent: } 
ing such a desire, and for securing a permanent i} 
connection between England and her colonies, ver 
applicable to the case of India: that is, in other | 
words, if India could be included in what he al | 
“Greater Britain,” and if the federal system whid f 
_ he recommends for adoption in relation to the colt i} 
nies could be extended to India. Nowhere is tit) 
scheme of federalization fully defined; but we | 
ther that it is something like this: each coi i 
_-having a Parliament to look to its internal afs] 
with a Government responsible to its ow? d 
ment, and a central body of representatives g) 
“Greater Britain,” sitting in England, entraste | 
with the duty of looking to its common dela 
from external foes, uf 
Let there be no misunderstanding 02 the pom | 


"Programme, fall immeasurably below what ” 
Posed asa condition of permanently 
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| colonies to England. The Indian nationalists do 
| not seek parliamentary Government at home, and 

| federation with England, they simply pray for the 
1 improvement and expansion: of their legislative coun- 
| ails by the addition of a few representative members 
|, selected on the elective principle. 
} tis clear, again, that the Professor's idea of a 
f tationality in India is that of the Hindu revivalists. ° 
| Ithas been shown that the present national growth 
} isnot of that type, and that a revival of that sort is 
impossible under the present conditions. That the 
f infantile growth now observable in India is of a 
} kind which includes Hindus, Musulmans, Christians, 
| and other races of India. Is there anything in the 
| mc of things that would prevent the scheme of 
| Government which the Professor proposes for the 
Jf “lonies, as the means of securing their permanent 
| nection with the mother country, from being 
} “tended to India when the time comes? Of course 
tar time is yet very, very remote; for to weld in- 
| CXcommon people all the races of India, cannot be 
| S work of a day, or even a century. But when 
} ommon people is fully formed, there will be a 
A “erable portion of it who will claim distinct 
' A as English people at hone and otherwise 
A conditions for beinga people of one 
| “the Bros ée, as the Professor defines it. How can 
To essor deny the same scheme of Government 


3 3 48 he proposes for the colonies ? 


-e 


| 
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The world looks as if, sooner or later, it wou 
come to be divided into a few great political dij. | 
sions. Sooner or later it will be the interest ofa] | 
smaller States to amalgamate with some mightie | 
State, and to form a people with its people. Why 
should not India, therefore, feel it her interest tobe | 
tacked to this “Greater Britain?” What will Inda | 
and the Indians gain by severing themselves fra f 
England, if the Indians come to have, in reality, | 
what, even now, they have in theory,—all the right! | 
of British subjects ? 3 

There isa greater chance of the colonists think: f 
ing of separating themselves from the mother county 4 
than of the Indians ever doing so; for, in thes 
whatever ties of kindred exist (and such ties i] 
not prevent the United States from declaring thet 
independence), they cannot be stronger than tho } 
of gratitude of a united Indian people, if | 
honestly assists, as she has been hitherto doing. | 
the growth of that people. In India, agat: “ii 
Sense of liberty must always be tempered by afer 
ing of subordination to superiors in agè = -i 
and position—a feeling which is engendered 7 
Indian family system, and which we hope will ale 1 
remain a trait in our national character- ai 

But these are idle speculations. It i$ cool | 
of belief of the Indian Nationalists, that te gif 
tions under which alone a nationality in Indl eo i 
ing and will grow, are, primarily, a common ¥ "7 


WIAs “= 
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ment, and that Government, a British Government ; 
ad, as a corollary to that belief, they hold that 
there would be an end ofall such hope if, by some 
disaster, the connection of England and India were 
to cease. ; 
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A REPLY TO MY CRITICS: OR WHAT 
IS THE HINDU RELIGION ? 


were subsequently collected and published as a pam- | i 

- phlet, under the title of “ An Introduction to the Swi | ™ 

-of Hinduism,” it was maintained— q 
1s/—That Hinduism is not a religious orgat- 

zation ; : | 

2ud—That what the Hindus, or the major p f 

tion in a Hindu community, do, is Hinde] 


ism ; pi 
3rd—That Hindus are those people of India kai 
belong to a hierarchy of caste; P 
4/—That this caste system modifies itself at i 
cording to the spirit of the times ands f 
rounding circumstances ; and 7 
sth—That there is nothing in this caste 3% 
saree renders it a bar to the qi 
ndian nationalism a E 

While these propositions have been favourably a ti 


t 


“ceived in many quarters, they have in other prest 
“Adverse criticism, which it is the object of the P% if 
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| article to answer, and in doing so to examine the 


proader question—What is the Hindu Religion ? 
| [have been told that I have disparaged Hinduism 
| bysaying “ that it is not and has never been a reli. 
| gious organization ; that it is a pure social system.” 
| My object was neither to disparage, nor to praise ; 
| butto state a truth. Yet it may not be amiss to ask, 
"| bow the statement of that truth disparages the Hindu 
in | stem. If it does anything, it exalts Hinduism 
di} ‘cording to my humble thinking. Hindus often- 
I | times commit the error, in the heat of controversy, 
jy | "ihout secing what they gain thereby, .of likening: 
| eir system to other systems of the world, Some of 
| tem have also, without examining our own system, 
j ~ “king a lesson from existing facts, imbibed an 
e  Wcidental mode of thought, and they cannot get over 
+ | “tain ideas, not very broad, regarding religion, which. 
l learnt from the conceptions of the West. 
a religion is objective and not subjective; it 
| k= the real, living faith of individual man, but 
The nominal adherence to a set of beliefs alleged to 
eee Armon faith of a community. To some of 
i ia 2 „Perhaps, implies a book for a guide, and a 
i hen ti claims to reveal the words of God ; and, 
Tie, tted by an opponent with the question what 
1 it that * to appeal to, they say it isthe Vedas, forget- 
fon to ' thus placing the claims of these in opposi- 
eq, Ț Koran, OF the Bible, they make their own 
I  =* narrow as, if not narrower than, one of 
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j 
S a 
these, and dependent on proofs,—moral, intellectu i 
and historical—for the verification of such claim. 
and, while the Vedas, admittedly do not, like either 
the Koran, or the Bible, offer salvation to mankin | 
at large on condition of the acceptance of their truth, | 
those who set up their claims, can at best only chin | 
that they are the guide of a portion of mankind, the | 
rest being excluded from their benefit according to | 


some canons of interpretation. And, even with ths | 


but are supplemented by other authoritative works, if 
laying down the rules of a Hindu’s life, and claiming | 
his faith as much as the Vedas themselves. Agait, | 
while these latter works express the utmost reverent 7 
for the Vedas, as the inspired source on which thy | “ 
draw, they shelve the Vedas and make room for the | * 
selves, by saying that the Vedas, in their entity © 
were good for the safya yoke, while they are the guide 
for the present age of feebleness. You come, by t ii 


i ty 


excuse for their existence, from one work to anothe P 


Perhaps all this marks the history of the evotati | 
or devolution, of Hinduism. Perhaps it À 
period when outside ideas were incorporated, E 
glaring departure was made. Anyhow, if rim | 
the reflection of popular beliefs, popular peliefs W% g 
come to be in accord with it, and the people- aif 
who know the Vedas (a very small number) F 


those who do not know them (a very large aa i 
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-shile manifesting the utmost reverence for ‘the 
Vedas, shelve their claim by saying that they are too 
| good for weak people like themselves. Thus the ex- 
| isting facts in Hindu society are completely destruc- 
| tie of the position that the Vedas are the guide of 
| the Hindus at the present day, as the Bible, or Koran 
} sof its followers. 
|| The Vedic gods, the Vedic rituals with but few 
| exceptions, are not the gods or the rituals of any por- 
| tion of the Hindus. Unless one were to ignore the 
evolution or devolution of centuries and completely 
| forget the present, it is difficult to see how it can be 
| sid that the Hinduism of the day is the religion of 
the Vedic past. ‘Revive the Vedas, throw out the 
} ‘crustation of centuries, the prejudices superadded 
to the original structure, you have what you want,— 
| National religion for the Hindus and a religious or- 
| Suization with social rites perfect in their nature as 
| lier were at the date of the Vedas.” This, however, 
Savery large order, and after all, it may not lead us 
avery hopeful prospect ; for, to say nothing of the 
i t certain canons of interpretation of the Vedas 
| Sa Vedic rituals, favoured by the claimants of Vedic 
j Trial, might not be easily acceptable, it by no 
| wu meets the present need of India, as it makes 
“Rte ss, to our humble thinking, somewhat 
ae clusive. And what prospect is there of the 
“wns. the Vedas. Only the other day there was 
_ ~~ *tegarding the establishment of a Vedic Col 


fi 
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lege in Calcutta. After some general discussion. 
which, as is the case with all such discussions, especia. 
ly in Bengal, happened to.be pointless, —a gentlema i 
present raised the questions: Who were to be th | 
professors ? Who were to be the students ? What m | 
terpretation of the Vedas was the College to adopt? | 
What portions of the Vedas were to be read? Thee | 
were eminently practical questions, and no steps codi } 
be made in advance without first solving them. 
There was a miniature representation of all parties 4 

. in the little assembly that had met—those who believe 
in a progressive state of Hindu society, and its cap 
city for adapting itself to surrounding circumstances; f 
the reactionists who would resist, if. they could, ths | 
adaptibility; and those who would revive the Vedas 
as a counterpoise to current Hinduism, but witha f 
object quite different from that of the reactionists. 

The question, therefore, was a sort of test—a feel 
whether there could be concerted action betwe 
these classes, All sides thought that they could m= 
here, as on a common ground, and agree to the e#* § 
blishment of a College. Perhaps it was not the 
tention of any one section to take in the other ® 
their leaving the most important questions unsolret— 

and with them, perhaps, future seeds of Ts 4 

and divisions—might seem to indicate. BUN 

the questions were thus forced on them, it s6°™ rg Ht 

if the reactionists would have the College oot 

the solution ; and one of them proposed, 35 ae 


176 
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as 
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| business for that meeting, the formation ofa Sub-Com- 
| mittee to devise the ways and means.. But seeing 
| what turn things were taking, the gentleman who had 
| aiginally proposed the questions, moved that they 
| be referred to the Sub-Committee and' be considered 
7 tefore the question of ways and means, ‘He succeed- 
| «d'in carrying his motion; and, in the discussion 
| hich followed, it was quickly discerned that -the 
(f wanimity, which had previously existed, as to the 
+} tasirability of establishing a Vedic College, was more 
| parent than rcal. When, however, ‘the. questions 
| vere about to be carried, in the way in which sensible 
A People who would contribute to a project ‘of: this 
f Kind at ‘the’ present day would have ‘them: carried, 
{f “mething like a threat was thrown out, that no -Brah- 
[f tin, to whom alone the knowledge of the Vedas was 
{ Snfined* would impart it to a Sudra; and the pro- 
F= of the establishment of a Vedic College ‘te. 
"ned in abeyance pending a report of the projec- 
1] +t whose claim to the benefit of Vedic knowledge is 

™ doubtful, ‘whether a: Pundit could be fourid who 
$ d impart the knowledge of the Vedas to students 
“ho are Sudras. So much for the Vedic revival, ‘and 

With 


taker) 
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Hinduism of the day being a religious organisa 
based, or to be based, on the Vedas. t; 

Those who would not ignore existing facts, conte 
that, while the Vedas are ‘the Old Testament, the | 
_ Puranas and Smrilies are the New Testament of the 
Hindus. If this affirmation were to be made with re 
ference to a very small portion of the Hindus—sy, 
Brahmins and one’ or two other castes amongst th. 


SEP se ae ae a EE 


fofi 
madanism, but distinct compositions: onc claiming d 
to be as authori as the other, and sometimes œ } Ve 
prevailing in some part of the country whet 
other has no authority; or sometimes @ 
them dividing their authority in that smallest T 
space—the village, or in that smallest of organ" 
—the family. - . 
In an Indian village community all are = 
from Brahmins to Chamars, Domes and Se 
who are not Musalmans, 
The mistake begins in at once jumping t° 
clusion that it is religion, that is to sy" he 
faith—which divides these Hindus from =” aii ty 
mans. Yet I know personally of 2 os th 
amongst people who pass as Hindu, there" jail. 


ra] É 
believes in the revelation of the Koran, in the R 
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gd repeats Wamajes five times a day according to the 
| gthodox Koran rituals. Amongst the Hindus not 
| nore than 15 per cent. of the population are in touch 
| mih the Brahmins, the rest are below that touch, If 
| de Vedas were to be revived, a number, but not the 
| tole, of this 15 per cent., will have a claim, accord- 
ių to accepted canons of exclusion and inclusion, to 
j aknowledge of the Vedas, Vedic worship and Vedic 
| ties; at present, however, excepting the followers of 
Dayanand Saraswati (not even a perceptible percen- 
| ge), who pass under the name of Aryans, and who 
xcept the Vedas as their only guide, under a canon 
"i| interpretation adopted by Pundit Dayanand, the rest 
| “the 15 per cent. have not much to do directly with 
[Vedic worship, or Vedic rituals ; and so far as what | 
b friends call the New Testament, the Puranas, the 
‘a is, and Zentras, each and all, as we said, have 
čir authority over divisions and sub-divisions in de- 
is, šo that, while the utmost diversity of religious 
ith Prevails in this Upper 15 per ceht., it is hard to 
hy al religious faith of a particular individual 
a... unity resembles, in all 
itor, ty » in all respects, that of 
; a e remaining 85 per cent., though a consider- 
. |in oe in Bengal are the followers of Vaisnav 
ftem © Would be a bold man who should say 
Qs n 5 the religion of the Vedas, of any parti- 
ray, ? Or of any known kind of Tantra. It is 
| Sing, and it changes ina way unknown 
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oe 
amongst the upper 15 per cent. In the districte 
Dacca, one Kalikumar Tagore became the centre q J|. 
a religion, the like of which sways the masses ery 
now and then. Kalikumar knew only the ordinay | 
Bengali, which fitted him to be the gomashia of; | 
rich widow, of the Kayestha caste, of his village. Ie E 
yond his. Gyairi, he did not know anything of tk} x 
Vedas, and, 2s for the Puranas, he knew as much s | I 
a Bengali Brahmin, or a Bhadralog would knos, f t 
from recitations thereof by others, and not by rah} 
ing them in the original for himself. Nor was ther | 6 
any peculiar sanctity in his life, as the mode of bas: | m 
ness, un-Brahminic, which he followed, shows. Yaf & 
it came to be known that he had cured some cased | S 
incurable diseases, originally-by what process was] 
known. His fame spread, and, within a short wi] 
his home became something like a splendid ‘i. 
where a vast mass of people congregated oey “i 
from all parts of the district, some to get en" | 
treated for diseases, and others to have a look 2il 
real live God—people called him Hari, and the ™ 4 
on which he sat used to be scraped out as m% Ai 
This faith, of course, became an fine ii p 
treatment in many cases, for the prescribed Pii 
treatment, which is said to have been very weil 
was nothing else than bathing three times z a gi 
lieving in the divinity of Kalikumar Tago% i 
in a little ball of carth from Kalikumar’s hori 

giving a Hari-leof, A warrant of arrest © 
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‘i | ty the Sub-Divisional Officer, in connection with 
¢ | amething which Kalikumar did with regard ‘to his 
| business as a gomashéa, and before'it could be execu- 
a | wed, he died, and the religion of which he became 
fa | the temporary centre, died with him. At one time 
| his followers could be counted by Jakks. This is 
ie | werely an illustrative case. Such things happen al- 
| most every day in India, and nothing is more common 
| tan to find a pious or a good man the centre of a 
| mall number of men who believe him to be inspired, or 
| God-sent (fee yee.)* Such, within the present gene- 
si | tation, were, for the masses, as well as the upper class- 
fa} 6$, the Mahkapurushes of Benares, Barodi, and Dakhin- 
d | Shwar; and many even now are to be found all over 
wj India, Tt is remarkable in these cases that, while these 
è | Uckajurushes are the centre of a faith in their per- 
| “Ws, their religious beliefs are not the religious beliefs 
| those who follow them, nor do they ever try to con- 
æf t their followers to such beliefs. Sometimes, how- 
/ Se, there are religious propagandas, some very ag- 
PI Pasive in their character. Not to speak of the Arya 
pi) Mherme of Dayananda Shareswati, of the Brahma 
(Sein ct? Sadharan Brahma Samaj, the Anath 
Vee 7 Sultan-ul Ajkar, of Rai Salig Ram, whose in- 
wif dye, mainly confined to the upper 15 per cent. 

above, and does not prevail much among the ` 


aay We have the Sa/-nam Dharma of Central India, 


q * The YEYEN of the Mahanirvan Tantra. 


a, 
ut 
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which divides the Chamars, as a class some miliouy 
men, into almost two equal halves, The Sai-namij (oh 
lowers of the true Name, or true God) should noth; 4 
anything to do with idolatory; they consider all my | 
:¿ equal, and they abstain from fish, flesh and intori f| 
ing liquors, and smoking tobacco, Such, again, ws | 
the faith amongst the simple Sonthals, of which Duti | 
Gosain was the centre. Durbi Gosain (fromthe Da) f 
grass, the juice squeezed out of a paste of which, wii] 
one chilli, formed his only meal) is a cripple, a Rit} 
put by birth ; and people think, though he has newt} 
been known to give out his place of nativity, that} 
was an inhabitant of Shahabad before he left his dist | 
for Sonthalistan and turned a fakir. From his as j 
habits, and the wonderful feat which he perfoms#] 
times, of sitting at Dkuni,—that is, within a space 
more than eight feet in circumference, sutro E 
all sides by fire in large heaps of cow-dung %5 
for eight to twelve hours, —he came to be consi 
areal object of worship by the Sonthals to ee N 
his word was religion and law. He insi “i 
followers abstaining from meat prohibited 7 © | 
Present Hindu form, as also from. intoxicating a : 
He decided disputes amongst the Sonthals; but Í 
in all respects, his mission appears to have } 
useful and commendable, the authorities ost i 
reason or other unknown, considered him® sort 
ons character, and ordered his deportation fotei 
thal land, Yet his name and infiuence ail) 
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eee 
| there. Large classes of men are swayed by forms 
‘| and faiths springing up from time to time,—forms 
Å and faiths, the original source of which is sometimes 
a good and sometimes far from good.. Thus, even a 
woman with some pretensions to sorcery, or some man 
| who pretends toa knowledge of the art of incanta- 
f fion or exorcising the evil one, or some one even 
| pretending to be possessed by the evil one, becomes 
sometimes the centre of a faith amongst the lower 
| orders of Hindus (especially those of the Hill-tribes, 
| which have been converted to Hinduism). Neverthe- 
| ‘ess all these are Hindus and are admitted on all 
| hands as such, not because there is anything com- 
į mon which can be traced in their religious beliefs, 
but because they conform to certain social rules com- 
| mon to all people known as Hindus. Those who say 
| that the Vedas are the Old Testament, and the Pura- 
| tas, Smrifies, &c., the New Testament of the Hindus, 
| ind that Hinduism is a religious organization based 
| “both, instead of begging the question as they now 
‘| to, must show the common religious beliefs which 
| Mevail in their so-called religious organization. I 
i] ‘pe they will see that the false analogy of Old and 
H New Testaments, which they, without the establish- 
| Ment of this common basis, set up as an answer, 2S 
_._<7 Conceive, to my position, is not so. But if my 
A “tics, who assail my position, that Hinduism is not 
4 ‘Ureligions izati what 
a Organization, have not yet defined on 
7 ommon basis that organization stands at the present 
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LL 
date, the task has been : attempted for them bya 
foreign savant, and I ask them whether they are pe, 
pared to accept that definition and to hold thay 
comprises the whole extent of the Hinduism ofthe | 
present day in India. | 

Professor Monier Williams, in his excellent link | 
work on Hinduism, says: “ It is remarkable that wih | 
all these diversities (of race, language, and socal | 
usages) the Hindu populations throughout India have 
areligious faith . . . . Itis a creed based onan | 
original, simple, pantheistic doctrine, but branching } 
out into an endless variety of polytheistic supersi- } 
tions. Like the sacred fig-tree of India, which, from | 
a single: stem, sends out innumerable branches, de: 
tined to descend to the ground and become tres 
themselves, till the parent stock is lost ina dens 
forest of its own offshoots, so has this pantheis J 
creed rooted itself firmly in the Hindu mind, a J 
spread its ramifications so luxuriantly, that the sit i 
Plicity of: its root dogma is lost in. an exubeit i} 
outgrowth of monstrous mythology.” The g% 
authority of the Professor makes one hesitate to 7% 
Son the correctness of any proposition which hey 
down; nevertheless it strikes us, as it will strike f 
body, that in thus tracing out the root as it were” A 
the mythological system of India in the philosop” 
cal doctrine of pantheism, he leaves out of — 
the Vedic mythology, when the philosophic! Ja 
trine of pantheism, was yet unknown, and he: ; 
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<A... .. 
leaves out-of account the popular polytheism of the 
| present day, or any antecedent period,. and such-of 
_ | the religious beliefs in India, refined or rade, as are 
| | notfounded on the Vedas or the Puranas, A parti- 
| cular stone is deified, not because the atomic stone 
| ‘forms a part of that universe which taken or.con- 
| ceived as a-whole, is God—that may be the explana- 

| tion of some of the Hindu philosophers when :they 
| ‘nform to popular worship—but because the vota- 
i| ‘es believe there is particular sanctity attaching 
f © that stone, which sanctity does not attach fo 
| ay other stone. The clay idol is worshipped, not 
| because the idol clay forms a part of thaf.universe 
j mhich is God, but because to the ‘uneducated, the 
| cay idol, after Pran Pratistha (sara after the initia- 
| wn of life), becomes the object of his worship, and 
I} Ya class of educated men in India, one of the ways 
| ‘attain tothe Incomprehensible Deity is through a 
| Paduated process, the first being the worship of the 
“lof clay. Again, amongst the Vedics and Pura- 
| Adawattyabad is not thè only philosophical 
; Setting which prevails, “Ekam eva - Advitiam,” 


“he but one Being; no second!” leads to pan- 
) Mun as well as to monotheism—the words being 
| meted differently by the pantheist and ‘the 
ides 3 Not to say that philosophy here as well 
7 where does not form the basis ‘of religious 
| Pe Except amongst the philosophers and their 
a s and even among them the followers -of 
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Sankaracharja do not believe that He was God be. 
cause every man, as forming an atom of the univers i 
is God (we Wf), in a pantheistic sense, buta wie 
man whose wisdom no other man could match. A | 
reference to the Vedas and to the Upanishads wil | 
show that the Supreme Soul (ware) is there cons | 
dered as separate and distinct from soul (erat). f 

We find in the white “ Yasar Veda Sanhita”— 


q i fare aKa Cree TUTTE YT 
“Do you not know Him who created all things? 


He lives in your heart.” 
` In“ Katoo Upanishad” we find :— 
STITT eme | 
“ He is separate and distinct from the world of cass 
and effects.” 
Again in “ Zalav Karupanishad :”— 
wate afara afafcaraty: al 
“He is separate and distinct both from matter AU 
spirit.” 
In “ Manu Sanhita :"— 
STS Te me Grae Te ATT | | 
He in whom the soul has its rest, is the AI 
Brakma, the object of your worship- af 
The doctrine of pantheism is to be first al 
“ Vedanta Darshan a commentary of the : i 
Sutra.” Ramanuj Swami and Madhab Acha9 i 
pret Vedanta Sutra to mean dualism eee? i 
not, however, the philosophical interpret a 
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texts that we are concerned with ; the point to be ascer- 
tained is, whether the religious faiths of India have 
pantheism for their root. We have shown that it is 
| not historically true, as pantheism came to be recog- 
| tized asa philosophical doctrine only at a compara- 
| tively recent date, and we have shown that side by 
| side with the philosophical doctrine of pantheism, 
| we have the doctrine of dualism, and examining the 
| Present religious beliefs of India, we find that what- 
| ever importance might be assigned by philosophers 
| here or there to the doctrine of pantheism, the masses ` 
| believe in a God, or Gods, as entirely separate and 
| distinct from themselves and all other created things.: 
It is not at all correct to say, therefore, that pan- 
| theism, to use the language of the learned Professor, 
it “the uncompromising creed of true Brahmanism, 
| ad this, according to the orthodox Hindu philosophy, 
8 the only true Veda. This, at least, according to- 
| the belief of the generality of educated Hindus, is the 
| Sly true knowledge to which the Veda leads.” 

The Professor then says: ‘Popular Hinduism, on 
| ie other hand, though supposed to accept this creed 
| $ the way of true knowledge, ‘ Jnana Marga,’ which 
| i tims to be the highest Way of Salvation, adds to 
| an, Belief in the efficacy of sacrifices, rites; pon 
AT (We, ot austerities, which is the ‘Karma Marga 
sat SE works), 

A Ua ait in personal deities, which is * Bhakii 
(Way of faith and devotion). 
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“Moreover, to account for its polytheism, idol 
worship and system of caste distinctions, popular 
Hinduism supposes that the one Supreme Being 
amuses himself variously, as light does in the rain- 
bow, and that all visible and material objects, good 


and bad, including gods, demons, demi-gods, good i 
and evil spirits, human beings and animals, are ema- — 
nations from Him and are ultimately to be re-absorb- | 


ed into His essence.” 


So far as the last remarks offer an explanation of | 
polytheism, idol worship, in India, it is not the one ` 
accepted here as such. The passage represents the ` 
pantheistic, as also the theistic idea of the cosmo- — 


gony, according to its different interpretations, the 


theists nowhere considering matter as co-existent — 
and coeval with the Deity. We shall hereafter se - 
what explanation the Hindu has to’offer of the In- | 


dian polytheistic system. Leaving this for the pit 


sent, if the Professor were to say that «Jnana Marge | 
merely means the ‘way through knowledge,’ "i g 
out particularising that knowledge as that of panth® H 
ism, for which we have shown there is 20 war | 


wi 
the desire of getting a reward,’ and ‘Bhakii ee F 
asthe ‘way through that discipline of mind, aa 


whatever, ‘Xarma Marga’ as the ‘way 
performance of duties, whatever they are, 


development of faith, love, veneration and 12°" 
worship attainable by belief in a personal 
humanity, not as alternative modes, but 25 


+ 
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neous conditions, we should have no quarrel with 
him; but the analysis would be the analysis of the 
religious idea in man, not particularly of the Hindu. 
This analysis, with the corrections we note above— 
knowledge, performance of duty (frega wA) and 
fith and love, and worship—shows only the univer- 
| salty of religious growth in India, its essentially 
| eclectic character. 

It is as much as saying that Hinduism is the 
religious idea in man in different stages of develop- 
_ ment, in accordance with the intellectual and moral 
|} conditions of different Hindus, and not a set of be- 
| lefs contained in a book. The ‘Jnana Marga’ is 

‘tet limited; it is only bounded by the conditions 

_ by which the subject mind is conditioned. But if 
| his ‘Jnana Marga’ is not confined to a book, ora 
| “tain set of dogmas contained in a book, it has no 
| Tael with any of them, and if a Hindu choose 
| “accept, in the middle of the path, Christian or 
| Mahomedan creeds or beliefs, he might rest there, 
_ Without even ceasing to bea Hindu. The same can 
i also be said of the.‘ Bhakii Marga. It might @ ac- 
i “pt Christ, as it does Krishna. 
| > Professor himself says: ‘Starting from the 
tdas, Hinduism has ended in. embracing something 
w all religions, and in presenting phases suited 
| >a minds. It is: all-tolerant, all compliant: al 
wrPrehensive, all absorbing.”—p. 12. 
| did not read the Professor's: book ‘till my’ pam- 
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phlet was written and published. There is a greg à 
and striking similarity in thought, and even in e — 
pressions, which,—if to others who do not know th _ 
fact, it might seem to show that I have borrowed | 
largely from the Professor’s book without any ac. | 
knowledgment—shows to me, that we can only arrive | 
at the same truth by independent enquiry of ourow:, | 
and that the expression of that truth would be in al- 
most the same words; but though the premises are ` 
the same, and expressed almost in the same words, — 
the conclusion differs. My conclusion from certain | 
facts is, that though the Hindu is intensely religion, ~ 
Hinduism (possibly because of that intense religious- 
ness), is nota religious organization. The Profesor — 
finds nothing common in India, with its diverse races, 1} 
diverse languages, diverse social customs and mar | 
ners, and diversity of caste, but a common religion— | 
a common faith ;—I showed that Hinduism isnot siw if 
ply a social organization, but that what the Hindus % | 
the majority of Hindus in a Hindu community 445 | 
Hinduism ; that to be a Hindu, or to continue a Hinds 
one must belong to a hierarchy of caste. <= 
the caste hierarchy, which involves an 
even at the present day, of the supremacy of the ji 
Brahmins, does not involve, or imply, & 1°28" 
faith in such supremacy, any more than the admi 
of an aristocracy, either of birth or of wealth, 
do in cases where such distinctions prevail. 

In treating of modern castes (p. 157) the profess 
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sys: “It might almost, indeed, be inferred from the 
influence exerted by caste rules on the daily life of 
the Hindus, that the whole of their religion was cen- 
| tered in caste observances, and that Hinduism and 
| aste were convertible terms, and, in point of fact, 
| strictness in the maintenance of caste is the only test 
| of Hinduism exacted by the Brahmins of the present 
| day. In matters of mere faith, Hinduism is (as we 
have seen) all tolerant and receptive: no person, who 
_ isnot born a Brahmin, can become one, but any per- " 
| sn can be admitted in the lower ranks of Hinduism, 
tho will acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahmins 
and obey the rules of caste. So long as a man holds 
to his caste, he is at liberty to hold any opinions he 
} Tikes, even to accepting the doctrines of Christianity. 
| ‘Perfection is alone attained by him who swerves 
_ Not from the business of his caste.’ ”—/( Bhagwatgita.) 
Task whether from the above premise—in which, 
» We detect one or two statements not in ac- 
i cord with the present rules of caste, for instance, the 
_ Terence to the great strictness with which rules of 
: aste are said to be enforced by the Brahmins (the 
_ Sct being that it is not the Brahmins, but caste-peo- 
| He, who enforce the rules), but which does not affect 
| = correctness of the premise in the main—it does 
| S follow, as I have said, that Hinduism is not a 
i als Organization, but a social organization, pure 
= =o and whether this does not fully corrobo- 


. t I stated in my pamphlet. 


í 
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e “But when we say that all people domiciled j, _ 
‘India, who are not Christians, Musalmans, or Paris 
are‘Hindus, do we mean that there is anything in 
theif religious beliefs which would exclude these peo. 
` ple from those from whom they are thus distinguish. | 
ed?. We say, no! Suppose a Hindu were to beliere | 
in the revelation: of the Bible, the doctrine ofthe | 
Trinity, that of original sin and eternal damnation, | 
‘the atonement and salvation: through - faith in a Sa- | 
* viour, he would: be a Christian, but would not cease | 
to:be a Hindu, so long as he continued to be a mem- | 
‘ber of the Hindu caste to which he belongs, Sohe 
would be a Musalman by simply believing in the Kel- ~ 
“ma (words), ‘God is great, and Mahomet is his Pro- 
phet;” but ke would not cease to be a Hindu as long | 
as he was not thrown out of the pale of caste. | 
: `“ Here, then, is the essential characteristic which 1 
«distinguishes the Hindu from the non-Hinda races if 
Tudia- All people who aré known as Hindus’at 
divided into castes, and there arè no people incorpori 
‘ted with the Hindu system who do not belong to 0r 
caste or other. The Hindu system is, thereto. 
å hierarchy of: caste, and those who belong to'Ù® 
hierarchy of caste are Hindus.” Ja 
A recent incident illustrates my position to # ae i 
extent. In the- Census Enumeration Form, di ; 
‘into several colimns—Name of the individual, #8* 
married “or unmarried,’ profession—there Wer = 
following heads: “ Religion,” “sech” “caste,” “™ 


an ia om | es a Ta = 


ee eae 
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‘| caste.” In the instructions issued to enumerators, un- 
der the head “‘religion,” it was said that Jains, Brah- 

į mosand Sikhs, were not to be classed as Hindus, and 
| examples of “sects” under the Hindu religion were 
| given as Vaisnav, Sakta, &c., ‘as under Chrstianity, 
| they were given as Roman Catholics, Protestants, &c, 
} Now, what special researches were made by’ the 
|| Census Commissioner into the social and religious 
| conditions of India, and what is his definition of Hin- 
| dism, we are not told; the result will perhaps be that, 
1 ‘or statistical purposes, he will have a large class’ 
f _ofmen put in a different class from the Musalmans, 
Christians, and Parsis, not that these men necessarily’ 
| lare—all of them—a faith distinguishable from the 

istians and Mahomedans ; for in those who will . 

returned as Hindus, I know for certain, of my own 
ge, one man included, whose faith is entirely 
Chistian. A further difficulty appears to have been 
Stated, because of his ruling that Jains, Sikhs and 
i ; were not to be classed as Hindus. The 
fins of Shahabad, one of the most important Jain 


3 ities in India, protested against this ruling 
Ma Memorial which we publish below — 


| z To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

m We the undersigned members of the Jain community, 
| ale Shahabad District, beg most respectfully to ask the fa- 
te e laying the following Memorial before His Honour 
i t-Governor 


ae + 


Saat OM ra of Retain ofthe Sig Gunna So 
Sac senna ee ening om This 
13 
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we pray has arisen from a misconception of our religious tenas 
and of our social manners and customs. 

«3,—We know ‘and believe ourselves to be a sect of the Hin. 
dus, just as the Vaisnavs, the Saktas, and the Saivas are, We i 
observe the Hindu caste system and belong to one of the twice 
born castes, called the Agarwalas, who are representativescf | | 
the old Vaisyas, and among whom some are Vaisnavs, and som f 
Jains, This is the only difference between us, which is mores 
difference of sect than of religion. | 

“ 4.—We observe the Hindu ceremonies of the investiture cf | 
the holy thread, the shvadh and marriage in the Hindu way, | 
and recognise the Brahmins as our priests. The same Brab- | 
mins who officiate at our ceremonics perform also the ceremo | 
of the other Hindus, without any objection on their part, ani ; 

they eat at our place without losing their caste, or ceasmg W i 

be Brahmins, If we are to be classed as non-Hindos, thet 

ministrations might cease. 
* «gt is true we worship in temples different from thed 1) 
the Hindus, and that some of our Gods are not recognised by 
them as their Gods, but such is the case with other sects of 

Hindus also. The Vaisnavs have as great a repugaance a 

horrors of the Sakta rites as we have. Still when?” m 

and a Vaisnay are regarded as members of the same 


ms an) ae a ee a 


Mahomedan religion, such as Sunnis and Shias, be grouped 
gether as members of one religion, we certainly, 

to the Hindus than they are to each other, should be 
in their community. sate it 
7—By differentiating us from the Hindus, especial g 
Government does it, an unnecessary social disturbance pe 

- edin our community, which may prove highly devine 
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| At present there is intermarriage between the Agarwalas of the 

Jam and Vaishnavite sect, which is in our scattered 
and limited communities. If this is stopped, on the assumption 
tnt we are entirely aliens to each other in religion, it will entail 
| avery great hardship on us. 


| &—The highest Courts of Justice of the'country have assigned 
f whe Hindu Law of Inheritance, on the ground that we are a 
| pople not separate from the Hindus in 1eligion and in social 
f manners and customs, and that we never had, nor required, any 
I| Sate Law of Inheritance. But when we are going to be 
‘| “istinguished from the Hindus, it is possible that complications 
J =y arise from such a ruling in the disposition of our property. 
| 9—There are thousand other little incidents, which will 
‘| } tedious to relate here, that will disturb the harmonious and 
pi micable relations that now subsist between ourselves and the 

| if we are separated from them 3 we therefore pray that, 
i lelore adopting such a course, Government will be kind enough 
| oly consider it, and if it thinks that our request, in 
being considered as Hindus, be a reasonable one, we hope it 
Ee such alterations to be made in the Forms of Census 
ji as will include us under the denomination of Hindus.” 


| Similar memorials to Government have been adopt- - 
5, Jains of the Patna District, and we hear. that, 
a  mbliance with the request of the memorialists, 
riley to be classed under the head “religion,” as 


1) 
! BA 
i 
| 


ea rs 


f- and under head « sect,” as. Jains. A like 
i a eentation was made by an influential section of 
he p 20s, those of the Adi-Brahma Samaj, and 
tna mos, at least those who will choose, will 
| b my under head « religion,” as Hindus, and 


“sect,” as Brahmos. The Sikhs too, are 
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to. be classed: in this: way, and. the: people of Kuch 
Behar, who were, under the ruling of the Bengd 
"Census Commissioner, to be classed as Kuchis, or 
Kuch Beharies, are to be classed as Hindus, in ac i 
cordance with their application in that behalf ; the | 
other. non-Aryan Hill-tribes have also successfully — 
preferred their claims to be classed as Hindus. l 
It must be a matter of agreeable surprise to all 
Hindus, that, though they do not spend a pice for 
evangelization, there is: sucha scrambling among al 
classes of people in Hindustan, excepting, of cours — 
the Christians, Mahomedans and Parsis,. to: be recog: 3 
nized as Hindus; and when a better understanding j 
comes on, we hope we shall have Hindus-Christians; 
and Hindus-Mahomedans. | 
But the returns under column “ sect,”” of. the k 
Hindus will be even at present an interesting studj, i 
and in a greater degree illustrative of our posito jf 
A large class of men in Behar, and people elsewbet Ai 
have been returned as Bhagwats. Primarily the word. 
means wa (Sanskrit) devoled, secondarily the WHY 
Srimat Bhagwat; but. in Behar and elsewher "i 
Northern India, the word has lost. both its piast. 
and secondary meanings, and it now means “ gs 
who abstain from spirituous. liquors of soio ie 
and fish.” The word thus: includes not oO s 
nays, but all the Nanakpanthi followers sit 
Guru Nanak, who abstain. from fish, meat and wg 
ous liquors—according to his teachings» * 


o E E pom r ow 
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mber among the lower classes of Behar, as also 
some amongst the higher classes,—a large number of 
| Kabirpanthis, and other nondescripts, such as one 
| ortwo converts ‘to Hinduism ‘from Mahomedanism, to 
our'certain knowledge. 

We shall ‘have to-examine the late census proceed- 
| ingsin connection with another position we referred 
| to wherein, in showing the elasticity ‘of caste rules, 
| ve observed that there is a general attempt at uphea- 
| amongst the masses. 
| Now, wehave Hindu-Jains, Hindu-Sikhs, Hindu- 
| Nanak-Sahes, -Hindu-Kabirpanthis, Hindu-Brahmos, 
| Hindu-Sophists, Hindu-Agoris, Hindu-Positivists, 
| Hindu-Ghonds, Hindu-Bhils, Hindu-Sonthals, as well 
f ® Hindu-Vedics and Hindu-Puranicks. There is 
| tthe slightest obstacle, so faras faith is concerned, 
f ® ow having Hindu-Christians and Hindu-Musal- 
| ™s and, as I showed above, we have even now 
| T2 such amongst us. 

q The Vedas give evidence of a progressive religion. 
q tie Nirvan Tantra, one of the latest phases of 
systems in India, leaves room for any amount 


into the system the doctrine of fagui 
1s men), and, if outsiders have to teach us 
| a. new in the domain:of religion let them give 
| «24 truths brought home to them by a fuagen. 
Na ig that the definition of this Hindu teligion, 
has already absorbed ‘so many systems, and 


LL ” 


K tidition to the 4gam and Nigam. Moreover, it” 
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Fee. 
which-4g prepared to absorb others, and, in fact, all 
tmiths whatever, from whatever source they come, 
must be as broad as that of the term religion itself, 
With an intensely religious people, like the Hindus, — 
the question is whether a man is religious, not what — 
particular religious belief he professes. Well do those | 
who are Hindus call their religion the Soxafan Dhar- $ 
ma—the eternal life-giving religion—the religion of q 
the heart. 
A definition of the Hindu religion by taking some | 
common characteristic peculiar to itself, as dis- | 
tinguished from our general idea of religion, is, there- 
fore, impossible, and those who try so to define it q 
overlook its universality. Nor let a Hindu think that i 
his religion is disparaged when it is said that the 
Sonalan Hindu Dharma does not admit of a definition “| 
as the book-religions in the world do; and let him d 
not bring in false analogy to crib and confine this 
one progressive religion of the world. 
proud of a religion which is tolerant of all faiths, ai A 
which fully recognizes the different stages of d S 
ment of religious faiths in men. It is, as the « Amr 1 
bazar Patrika” says, and the history of its developne 
proves, “the most progressive and vigorous of a 
religious faiths,” and “is prepared to recete | 
truth from any source whatever,” and fully repres | 
the religious idea and the growth and develope” f 
that idea in man. It is only men of no faith Y 


perhaps, will say, that it shall not have 20 e 


s Q0 - m w e me Em g A gm u 
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kase of life, and that in its universality it shall not 
cover the whole world. 

This capacity for progress is intimately connected 
with two grand truths, which the Hindu alone had 
the courage of his conviction to present as religious 
truths. These are the keynotes of the entire system 
prevailing in India, which, ifthe truth were to be 

_ candidly professed, would explain systems outside 

| India as well. 7 

_ Does not the idea of Godhead, in relation to sub- 

J ject mind, differ quantitatively and qualitatively (we 

| hope we shall be excused for the use of these expres- 

sions), even in two Christians, or even in two Maho- 

j medans, or even in the same Christian, or same Ma- 

| bomedan, at different stages of his development, even 

| ‘though his idea is defined ina book? The Hindus 
| ‘ce into account this relativity of our ideas of God- 

to subject mind, and the various shades of belief 
~at are the consequence of this condition in the 

j Minds of men, and who will say, when metaphori- 

| Silly the Hindu spoke of 33 crores of deities, that he 

| "= mong? If cach of us has an idol of his own, 

“tof clay but of mind, as our idea of Godhead, 

| ri » as we said, not only quantitatively, but 

 Nalitatively as well, shall we not between the Un- 
| gore, the Incomprehensible, the HE IS, which 
| tag Shes Jnana in India preaches, and which satis- 
| 5 the eldest sons (aña), and the lowest ideal of 


| E ` 
|% < in the least developed (æfa) come to have 


1 


= tes, according to our latest Census. 


‘ 
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Tt is one of these eldest sons of India who said:— 
afwanrtcfavee ny eset: Tz | 
an ararfran iim parea eset HF a 
arim wr | 
“There are different Gods and Goddesses, my be- 
loved, according to the varying stages of development 
of the adhikari (owner).” 
And another said in consequence:— 
Baer at ave at vat wena 
waaa | 
“In whatever form a man may worship me, I accept 
it in that form.” 
. One said :— 


Rra areae 
Samat sae meet aT N 
WT arat aai y akaa | 
arta aac TA 
“The devotee, for the purpose of devotion, imagines 
to-himself a form of the Deity who is without fom, q 
without a denomination, without a second, and is® f 
wise. When imagination is allowed play, the fom A 
imagined is that of man or of woman.” | 
And another said:— 


q mR fare nara: 

wareatrermat icara i sate 

after na oye: rate rN! 
fag gore! 


se eg er = @ fF BS & wt re eA eh eai oA ë Aa 
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“The supreme soul is without the attribute of form 
or name, indestructible, and not subject to pain or 
bith. The only thing that can be predicated of Him 
is, that He exists.” 

It is remarkable that the term Hindu now inyari- 
ably adopted by all classes of people inhabiting India, 
as applicable to themselves, with the exception of 
Musalmans, Christians, and Parsis, are not to be 
| found in any Sanscrit books pretending to any anti- 

_ ity, There are some people (followers of Dyanand 
Saraswati), a small number, who say that, because 
the name is of foreign origin and latterly applied by 
| {usalmans as a term of opprobrium to the natives of 

the country, the name should be discarded, and the 

tame Aryan adopted instead. Some of the Brahmos, 

1o, of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, by birth Hindus, 

Since something like horror at being called Hindus. 
kis to be hoped that they will ennoble by their 

ples the new names which they have 
“opted ; but to the Dyanandi Aryans we say, the best 
Sy to rid a national name of its opprobrium is to 
mck to it, and to ennoble it by the life-example of 
bearing the common name, and not by flying 
one name to another. The Thebans, the 
ap of the Greeks, even now a nick-name, stuck 
td aae, and became, when the glory of Spartans 
p nians had fled, the most prominent race 
4 Mongst 9 Pp 
Te the Greeks. Does the name serve to explain — 
_ Y Way the position we started? I suppose it 
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does. And thatis why I advert to it. And, in this 
connection, we shall examine the origin of the term, 
under what circumstances the Hindus adopted it, and 
what it means at the present date. 

It is just possible that the dwellers on the banks of 
the Indus and its tributaries, both Aryans and non- 
Aryans, were called by the people living more to the 


West, Sindhus, and they themselves passed by that — 
name, as an appropriate geographical denomination — 
of themselves. The Persians and their neighbours — 


of the West pronounced Sindhus, Hindus, as latterly 


p3 DETTO C 


the Greeks, dropping the hard aspirate, called the — 


Persian word Hindu “Indu” and the country they 
inhabited “ India.” The Persians calling the country 


“Hindustan” from the Punjab to Benares, the Musal- — 
mans extended the name first to all the country north — 
of the Vindhya chain and then to the whole county | 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra and from the Him- ” 
alaya to Cape Comorin. Not that a common geog@™ | 


phical name had not been given by the people of the 
pre-Mahomedan period to the country at large, th 

it was divided into several states. Zhan! we 
such a name, and Arya Barta such another; and the 


conquering race called themselves Aryans, just © 


another conquering race in another country 


themselves Franks, and the aborigines Da” ~ 


Dasyas (robbers), Krishna Varna (black colour) 2a 
latterly xon-Aryans (ward. There must have 
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——..  . ..  ———————— 
very sharp lines of -distinction between the Aryans 
and non-Aryans at one time. The Aryans worshipped 
their own gods, the non-Aryans theirs, The non- 
Aryans lived beyond the out-skirts of Aryan settle- 
ments, and those who lived within were reduced to 
_ slavery, as the condition on which they were allowed 
| toexist. Gradually, as time wore on, things mended 
| agood deal. The Aryan influence extended not only 
by conquest and colonization, but also by conversion, . 
marriages, and political alliances. With the acclima- 
j tization of the Aryans, they adopted some of the non- 
Aryan customs and manners, and introduced some of 
their gods into their Pantheon. The non-Aryans did 
the same; but, as the Vedas were in a language known 
| Y to the Aryans, they had no means of attaining to 
aknowledge of the Vedas, which, afterwards, by a 
_ Process of exclusiveness, was confined to the Aryan 
lass, or such -of the non-Aryans as the Dravidan 
_ Mees, which by treaty alliances came to be held to be 
_ “wal to the Aryans. The distinction engendered, 
of the inequality of conquerors and conquered, of 
=at and Dasyas, of white and black, of masters 
ad slaves, and of the:whites amongst themselves, on 
| Xcount of differences of knowledge, prowess, posi- 
| ca Occupation gave place to caste distinctions, 
on. began to grow, and with them fichons of a 
“mg Origin from the same Zraka, or from the 
Taps, anu, but for different purposes. This, per- 


was the earliest enunciation of an identity of 
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a 
race, vague and indistinct. At last, common danger 
from external foes, which overwhelmed the Aryans and 
- non-Aryans alike, gave rise to ‘a community of feel- 
"ings and sentiments; and it was at this stage, it ap- 
pears, that the common Mindu name was adopted, in 
the sense of a people‘all of the same country, ‘Hin- 
dustan,’ as opposed to the foreigners—Musalman 
invaders. It was ‘not, ‘as can be gathered from this 
historic origin, the name of a people having a com- 
mon religion, but a people who adopted this common 
name, as a bond of union among themselves, to avoid 
a common danger and to repel a common foe. This 
common name indicative of complex ideas—geogr- 
Phical, social, racial, political—originated in the same 
way as a common national life has grown in any other 
geographical division, Mr. Mill, in his exposition 
of nationality, says :— | 
“A portion of mankind may be said to:constitute? — 
nationality, if they are united amongst themselves, by 
common sympathies, which do not exist between them | 
and any others, which make them co-operate will 
each other more willingly than with-other people, and 
desire to be under the same‘Government by them 
selves, or a portion of themselves, exclusively. This 
feeling of nationality may have been generated 17 
Various causes, Sometimes it is the effect of iden") 
bf race and descent. Community -of Janguas® 
se of religion, greatly contribui to it. i 
graphical limits are one of its causes 
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the s/rongest of all is identity of political antecedents, 
the possession of a national history, and consequent 
community of recollections; collective pride and hu- 
miliation, pleasure and regret, connected with the 
same incidents in the past. None of these circum- 
stances, however, are either indispensible or neces- 
sarily sufficient by themselves,” 

The Aryans and non-Aryans. of India forgot their 
differences and adopted a common name, which the 
Persians had given to them, in token of their com- 
mon sympathy in view of a common danger, and co- 
operated with each other, however temporarily and 
however unsuccessfully, to keep up the Government of 
their own, ora portion of their own. Their humilia- 
tions, their regrets, connected with their failure, as also 
the traditionary pleasant reminiscences of the past to 
which Aryans and non-Aryans now equally laid claim 
a a people, however varying the religious idea 
amongst them—made them one. It is thus found 
that the term ‘ Hindu? originally signified a geogra- 
Phical Hindu, that is. people living in the same 
country ; then the idea became more complex, and sig- 

a national or political ‘ Hindu,’ as applied by 
the and non-Aryans of India to themselves, 
distinguishing themselves from their foreign invaders ; 
“d at, that date Hinduism was a political and not a 

Ous organization. 
But a Critic asks, what is my object in thus trying 
‘Out that Hinduism is not a religious organiza- 
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O 
tion. I say to my critic that my object is simply to 
state a truth; but if he wishes to know what is the 
value of that truth, he, at least, I hope, will bear with 
me in the little digression that follows :—We have 
pointed out that the idea involved in the term was 
originally geographical ; it afterwards came to be po- 
litical, and it had nothing special of religion about it, 
except that it differentiated the class thus designated 
from the Mahomedans, who, out of contempt, called 
their foes—Aryans and non-Aryans, the wise Brak- 
mins and the ignorant Bhils—Xajirs, that is to say 
non-believers in a revealed book. Thus, even in the 
inception, so far as the religions element was concemed, 
a kind of negation came to be associated with the 
idea. The idea of a nationality in this sense came to 
be developed, when the Hindu-Sikhs rose to be @ 
nation. This idea which was prominently before 
those who had the forming of the Sikhs into a nation, 
could but include a portion of the then existing pe- 
ple of the Punjab, and their circumstances required 
that it should be such. This was the weakest poin 
and the growth was not at all healthy, but it su 
ed to a certain extent, because it had effectually uni- 
ted the Aryans and non-Aryans in a common politi 
body. Even the Afehtars (sweepers of the Hindus, m 
lowest of the low) had their position in the polii- 
cal body. They were formed into regiments, 22 
the term ‘ Sixia’ applied to them, like other Sikhs. 
The growth of the Mahratta power, the rise of am 
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other branch of the Hindu race, demonstrates the 
same position. In so far as it produced a solidarity 
amongst the Aryans and non-Aryans of a portion of 
India, it grew. The Kambis, the Gackwars, and so 
on—classes otherwise despised by Brahmins—came 
to have a recognized position, and the identity of aim 
made all co-operate in the same direction, Community 
of religion did not play much part in the fostering of 
that growth. All the Aryans and non-Aryans became 
politically developed Hindus, because it was their in- 
terest to be so,—but the weakness was latent. Both 
these movements were directed against an important 
section of the population of the country, which could 
not be effaced, and the result was partial growth and 
eventual collapse. 

To avert common danger from foreign invasions, 
the Aryans and non-Aryans coalesced under the com- 
mon name Hindu; is it too much to expect that all 
the people of India will again coalesce under a com- 
mon namie, and this time avoid the errors of the past ? 
Hindus became a prey to foreigners, because, 

ough they became one in name, it was ata very 
‘e hour of the day, when there was no time for 
“tity, and afterwards, the idea, as it was at first 

i With the name, became out of date, or cap- - 
_ Sle only of partial development, as we find in the 
of the powers of the Afahralias and the Sikhs. 
_ . |’ Rot the error be repeated. It lies with the ex- 
vernment, as well as with the people, to 
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avoid the mistake. - True statesmanship, while assist- 
ing in the growth of this highest ‘ Zudianism,’ as se- 
curing the ultimate good of a vast portion of mankind, 
ought to avoid anything calculated to produce the 
least friction between party and party. The people, 
on the other hand, ought to understand and fully rea- 
lize the truth, which is apparent, that it is not possi- 
ble in the nature of things that any one of the exist- 
ing sections of the population shall be effaced. 
There may now be apparent conflicts—there may be 
at times outbursts of fanatical intolerance, but there 
is much evaporation in our sunny clime of Ind. A 
critic was good enough to point out to me that Islam 


is as intolerant as ever, and the spirit of reaction is - 


growing in European Turkey and Europcanised Per- 


sia, and in these days of rapid communication, by the . 


aid of steamers, telegrams and newspaper, the reac- 
tionary move is coming on apace in India. I readin 
the Contemporary Review of February last, an interest- 
ing article on the subject of this reaction and its 
causes, by one of the highest authority on the subject, 
Prince Malcolm Khan. He says that this reaction i$ 
simply the expression of the resentment of /slam agains 
the intrusiveness, or supposed intrusiveness of Chris- 
tianity. To use his own words “the whole history of 
Asia Minor has been one long fight with Christiaml¥: 
They (the Persians) know well the history of ®° 
Crusades, and they think that your present policy © 
still a crusade, but only in a more civilized form: A 
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cusade of science. It is still the Christian raias. 

which attacks Islamism, but insoad of aiaee a w? 
| asin past times, by arms, it attacks it by science, by 
| policy, by trade, and by financial power. But the 
' situation is just the same. Under these circumstances 


= a few chapters of the early life of Chaitanya, 
la z on with the Mahomedan Kasi of Navadip, 
5i Te, h Kirlan (singing procession) near about the 
lis ouse. The conversion of Rup Sanatan, the: 
1 


: peat the life of Nanak, and the life of many 

$ a ascetic who used to be carried up by a ladder 

TP to ae go pttiorm separate from the room where Akbar 
A We Roped ne ening discussions, so as to avoid the touch 

itn gra ere yet taught him the high doctrine of 
14 
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Mahomedans, Aooelia Sophies of the present day, 
whose religious teachings sway the inner life of mog 
of our Mahomedan brethren. But the further ques. ` 
tion is: “Is the spirit of Islam antagonistic to po. 
gress?” i 
Let us hear what Prince Malcolm has to say—{t | 
may, perhaps, remind our readers, of what we said of K 
Hinduism in April last year ):— i 
«Islam, as I have said, isan ocean, in which are 
accumulated all the sciences of the past times of Asia ` 
—then for any new law or new principle you wish to 
promulgate, you can find in that ocean many precepts 
and maxims which support and confirm what you 
want to introduce. As to the principles which at 
found in Europe, which constitute the root of you i 
civilization, we must get hold of them, somehow™ i 
doubt, but, instead of taking them from London o 4 
Paris, it would be easy to take the same principle ax! 4 
to say it comes from Islam, and that this can be sms | 
proved. We have had some experience in this | 
tion, We find that ideas which were by no m% 
accepted when coming from your agents areg | 
were accepted at once with the greatest delight 
it was proved that they were latent in Islam. we 
assure you that the little progress which ™ Sii- 
Persia and Turkey, specially in Persia, is d0¢ 7 agi] 
fact, that some people have taken yO" ogi] 
Principles, and, instead of saying that they or | 
Europe, from England, France, or Germany" Aj 
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—We have nothing to do with Europeans; these are 
the true principles of our own Teligion (and, indeed, 
that is quite true), which have been taken by Euro- 
peans.’ that has had a marvellous effect at once.” 

A disregard of a like sensitiveness as regards ex- 
taneous influences by Government, and by people 
who wish to introduce reforms amongst the Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans in India, has been fruitful of 
mistakes, resulting in temporary reaction and arrest 

_ of progress, 
So far as the Hindus are concerned, sometimes a 
reaction originating in an error (a common one) that 
| move the masses, to produce “a national life” in 
India, religion must come in, and a religion common 
J © all Hindus, has retarded progress. To move the 
masses and to produce a national life, are not, how- 
crer always convertible terms; and then, what is this 
_“mmon religion which the good-meaning people in- ` 
kad to give us? It cannot, if what we have said in 

Preceding pages is correct, be the Sanalan Hindu 

Dharma, The keynotes of that Sanalan Dharma are 
| mnmonious to religious feelings in man, and their 
." On is always varied and varying. 
fre have said that Hinduism represents a progress- 
a of religious knowledge and faith, and that 
thar nese Tespects eclectic. We shall now show 
‘a. Ñr as the Karmas—works (rituals and cere- 
Concerned it is eclectic also, A few 
Of preface appear necessary. We showed, ina 
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an ee 
previous article, that out of the Das Sanskar (10 suc, 
imental rites) the only two, the non-compliance with 
which brings on forfeiture of caste at the present day 
in the case of all Hindus, are marriages and shradk: 
that is to say, if a Hindu marries at all, he must many 
accordingto Hindu rituals if he be Dwiya(twice-bon), 
or according to rules prevalent in the caste if nota 
Dwiya. Here, again, we meet with a broad distinction 
between Dwiyas and uon-Dwiyas. The shradh tobe 
performed is that of parents, and grandparents if 
parents are not living to do it, and of husband by wife, 
in where there are no children, and, evenia 
such cases, while the ritual is Vedic or Puranic in the | 
Jal-chal classes, it is regulated, by custom (not ata 
Vedic or Puranic) amongst the other classes of Hinds 
The Upanayan (investiture with the sacred thre) 
and tonsure are ceremonies compulsory amongst Dar 
Jas, and Dwiyas only, though this rule I have seen? 
far relaxed in particular parts of the country that, 
of a number of Brahmin witnesses in an 
case in Behar, almost half the number did not 10% 
the Gyatri. Local and family customs very i, 
ably even amongst classes where the Vedic ms 
to some extent followed, and more in pot 
perhaps in shradke. Thus East Bengal does 1% 
the (11} wyR) Gav Hulod, and (Ur W ga 
Bhat, and (hi ww) Bawbhat, with which 
Bengal begins and ends the marriage ceremo? r 
the only features common to the marriag® i 
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of Bengal and the rest of India are the Sapipadi, the 
Nandy, and the marriage mantras amongst fwice-borg 
| dasses. It will thus appear, that, amongst four-fifths 
_ of the people known as Hindus, but who do not come 
| _ mder the class twice-born, or who did not at any 
time belong to that class, none of the Das Sanskars 
| prevail, and they regulate the most important rites 
_ in life, by following a sort of local custom changeable 
_ and changing from time to time. Those of my critics 
who say that Hinduism is the observance of Karma 
| Kanda, and Das Sanskars, will, I hope, find the above, 
| asatisfactory answer. As the religious faiths of the 
| Hindus do not very properly admit of a common 


ism is the observance of Das Sanskars, while 
Most of them have no currency at the present 
Moment, is as good as to say that Hinduism is the beef- 
oe shome-juice drinking Aryanism of ancient 


|; tw come to my own definition. I said that 
me the Hindus, or the majority in a Hindu com- 
“imity do is Hinduism—and I said that those people 
Present domiciled in India who belong to a hier- 
R Caste, are Hindus. I analyzed caste and 
om how even the caste rules were changeable and 
jeri and furthermore, that there isa general at- 
es at upheaval amongst the masses. An interest- 
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ing illustration of this is furnished by, and transpired a 
the last census. People objected to be classed a; 
Chandals by caste; the Rajbansis of Rungpur would 
not be classed as Kuchis or Kuch Beharies; they 
prefer their claim to be Kshetrias. Several classes 
prefer claims to be ranked as Vaishyas. ; 

I showed, in accordance with facts which no one, 
I hope, can gainsay, that Hinduism is a moving and 
progressive entity, both in religious beliefs and social 
matters. A true Hindu would not revere anything — 
that is old, because of its antiquity, but he would — 
conserve anything that is good which he might find 
in antiquity, or associated with it. The trae Hinds 
Would not tolerate an abuse because it is hoary, bu 
would say, as Vijaineshwara of revered memory did 
say, of old (‘*Mitakshara,” Chapter I, Section ii | 
Verse 4): “Practise not that which is legal under 
the sacred ordinances, but is abhorred by the wot - 
(for) it secures not celestial bliss ;” and he would s. 
this whenever necessary, only he would say it ims 
He cannot allow others to say this to him. His ane 
Dropre is justly roused when this is done. The Hiv 
dus are thus essentially a custom-making sol 
Custom, of course, takes a longer time to grow i 
crystallize, and bears also a longer lease of life ig ; 
a legislative enactment ; and when it grows Or dies, 
grows or dies with the consensus of a whole peop: 
It thus undergoes the test (which summary legis 
enactment, even under the best of ci o5 
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not) that it is either good fora whole community for the 
time being, or it is not. As a matter very intimately 
connected with this, let those who think that the 
time is not yet come for an expansion of our Legis- 
lative Councils by the introduction of the elective 
principle, note what the Hindus did, or what they do 
even now, in many matters affecting their well-being 
and how they did it, or how they do it even now. 

The first springing up of a custom must rest with 
the people, and with, perhaps, a section of the people. 
The matter which, of course, would need further 
sanction, or to which certain sanction would be at- 
tached, would have to go for such sanction before 
tribunals, or assemblies, vested with the powers of 
such sanction; and thus grew the customary laws 
of India primarily with the people, or a section of the 
People, these finding their sanction in tribunals or 

| “Semblies of the people themselves, and ultimately 
ing codified in the Sanhifas or commentaries thereof, 

A description of these popular tribunals in ancient 

_ ‘dia, and how their decision used to be arrived at by 
“majority of votes, may not be amiss.* These were: 

_ 4 King’s Council ; 2nd, Assemblies of townsmen ; 
panies of traders ; g/h, Families. Families 
“ssemblages of relatives, cognate connections, 


a Kinsmen s; Companies of traders were assemblages 


Se complete description of them, their jurisdiction and thelr 
Sen, MOcedure, is to be found in ‘ Mitakshara,’ Chapter I. 
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of persons of similar or various tribes exercising the 
game calling; assemblies of townsmen were assem. 
blages of various tribes and various professions living 
jn atown or village. A tribunal composed of families 
had. a jurisdiction inferior to that of a tribunal com- 
posed of the companies of traders; and so acom - 
pany of traders exercised a jurisdiction inferior to 
that of an assembly of townsmen ; the tribunal ofa 
higher grade exercising appellate jurisdiction over 
one of a lower grade. Over all these, was the-court 
of the King in Council, presided over, in the absence 
of the King, by the Chief Judge (srg fare), and 
composed of assessors or jurors (wwrye) taken from 
all classes of men. 

The jurisdiction extended to all cases of a civil and 
criminal nature, and as the jurisdiction of the rem- 
nant of these institutions shows, to all social que 
tions as well which came before these tribunals in the 
form, either of a civil or a criminal proceeding ; the 
number of members, as we find in the case of the — 
assessors or jurors(wurre) composing the King’s Coun 
cil, was in all these institutions, an uneven number, 
showing that matters used tọ be decided me 
majority of votes. The members composing 8 7 
these assemblies, as we find in the case of Ù% 
remnants even now, were representative men- I 

With the subjugation of Hindus by foreigners “i 
me consequent loss of their political powe™ = 
Institutions fell into disuse, and only survived 
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some places as Punchail, with jurisdiction extending 
only to social questions and to civil and criminal cases 
of not much importance. The only way in which 
the award of the Punchait can now be enforced is 
by a deprivation of caste rights, or cessation of Brah- 
minical ministry, for a time, or for ever. This has 
crystallized caste and Brahminical influence to a great 
_ extent, for whereas the assemblies, we note in the 
_ Mitakshara, were composed, in cases of Councils 
of townsmen, of people of all castes, the present . 
Puachaits are Composed, in almost all cases, of men 
of one caste alone. In Bengal, as we said in a pre- 
vious chapter, an informal sort of meeting of men: of 
the Bhadralog (gentlemen) class, Brahmins, Vaid- 
_ Jat, Kaisthas, is now and then held to discuss and 
_ Wtake cognizance of matters pertaining to breaches ` 
_ Of caste rules; but elsewhere in India these meetings 
_ a confined to the caste itself, which alone can en- 
| force its order by the kind of sanction noted above. 
|. The Organization, in this changed form, is, how- 
_ Ser, found very much more developed in some parts 
_ India than in others, and not so much aniong the 
- Pper classes as among the lower classes of people ; 
Md the reason for this is obvious. Customs amongst 
| the lower orders have not been codified at all; they 
| ve always been left unwritten: so that while, with 
| Reloss of the political power of the Hindus, their 
| ay institutions having ceased to exist, the higher 
i 


| Scarcely as we said 15 per cent. of those known 
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———— nnn 
as Hindus, have fallen back more or less on these 
written codes, and the interpretation thereof by the 
Pundits,* the lower classes have still to depend on 
their Punchaif, to declare what the unwritten law is, 
and the kind of sanction for its non-observance, 
Nowhere is this Punchait system found in amor 
developed form than among the lower orders of the 
people of Behar : among the classes of Kairis, Kurmis, 
Kahars, Telis, &c. We find among them five grades 
of caste councils: Gawan, Jawar, Baisi, Panchmahal, 
and Chaurasi; of which the first is the lowest cout, 
and the last the highest court of appeal. An ap- 


© The principal centres of these Pundits in Bengal are Nara- 
dip, Tribini, Vicrampur and Backla, The Pundits are either 
mere grammarians, (Vyakaranik), lawyers (Smartas), or logid 
(Nyacks), The Nyacks hold the highest rank ; next to tle 
Nyneks are the Smartas, and last comes the Vyakaranik. Ti 
Bengal Nyaeks obtain their title in the éoles, by reading Ù? 
Nya-shastra (logic). ‘The curriculum does not include any 37st" 
of Darshan (philosophy), or any of the Vedas or Parsms ® 
. Dharma Shastra (law). The Smartas read only the al 
Shastras prevalent in the Bengal School—Dyabhsgt 
Raghunandan’s compilation of Smrities. The Vyas 
tain their title on account of proficiency in grammar aes 
ric. The Pundits subsist on alms. For ressons vey 
to those which inftuenced our courts to disregard the Vri 
of the Court Pandit, when the Court Pundit was an itt0 
` in our courts, the Samajiks disregard their VY" ys 
cases, Tn all parts of India the Pundits have to gie VY" 
ely in canes wen he mater eer tthe 9 
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a O C a E 
peal cannot go direct to the Chaurasi, but must pass 
‘through the intermediate courts. The Gawan Council 
consists of members chosen from two or more con- 
terminous villages. The word Jawar literally means 
‘neighbour,’ but in this case signifies a tract of 
country composed of villages surrounding the family 
residence of some recognized person. Its extent is 
fixed ; but, of course, there can be no rule regulating 
the number of villages which make up a Jawar. The 
term Baisi signifies a court consisting of 22 Punch- 
aiis, but this number is not strictly adhered to. The 
Panchmahal has a still larger jurisdiction; and the 
Chaurasi is the supreme over all, its jurisdiction ex- 
tending over several districts. = 

Every Punchait has a Sardar, or headman, called 
Mahtan, whose office is hereditary. But, should the 
Son be incompetent, the members of the caste pro-. 
ceed to elect another headman ; and the office re- 
mains in the new family, except in the case above 
alluded to, or on failure of male issue. Offences triable: 
by Punchaits may be broadly classified thus (1) Ci- 
Vilclaims, (2) Social offences in which the women of 
the family are concerned, and where exposure would 
be disgraceful, (3) Assault, abusive language, &c., 
() Theft, (5) Extortion, (6) ‘Maintenance.’ The- 

- ts are fine and social ostracism. An = 
| Party first goes to the Sardar and makes his 
| Complaint. If he hele primd facie case, the Chhari 
| (Chaprasi) of the Punchails is sent to sum- 
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oe, 


mon the other members of the Council ; and word is 
sent to the defendant that he is accused of a certain of. 


` fence, and that the case will be heard on a certain 


day. Each party brings his witnesses. These are 
sworn, examined, and cross-examined, and so also 
are the parties themselves. The decision of the 
Punchait is then given, and the party aggrieved 
thereby may appeal to the next court. There are no 
published codes of law, but the rulings of the Chau- 
rasi are preserved in MS. and a copy is given to the 
Baisi Sardar. If the plaintiff wins his suit, he gener- 
ally recovers all his expenses, together with some small 
sum to make up for the injury done to him. In cases of 
appeal, the appellant has to deposit travelling es- 
penses. Ifthe defendant refuses to pay the fine im- 
posed the course adopted is very simple, but very 
vere. The Auk (smoking pipe) of the defaulter 5 
stopped, no one will dine with him or entertain him, 
his family cannot be married, and not even his kint- 
men dare help him. ie 
"There is thus an amount of intolerance exhibited 
which would not have been the case if, on @ 
of absence of legislative recognition, the sanction for 
the award were not confined to such sanction alon? 


as the caste, without making itself amenable to y 


Criminal law of the country, could inflict, there | 
their nature they are by far harder than would 


wise be inflicted if they had a choice of si0- 
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tutions of the land. This would also not be the case 
if the caste, sitting with people of other castes, had 
the benefit of their dispassionate thinking, as they 
would have had in ancient India in their assemblies of 
townsmen and King’s Council. At present the Zus- 
chaiis, being confined to the people of a caste 
alone, a dispassionate judgment, when the people of 
a caste are divided over a question, is difficult to at- 
tain. It goes*without saying that, while there would 
be greater wisdom in a more extended Council, a 
more liberal view as to the well-being of the com- 
munity would probably be taken, and this is not very 
possible under the present Circumstances. 

To all, therefore, interested in the welfare of India, 
We say, revive the ancient Councils of India. To 

vernment we submit, “ Why shall we not Say again, 
as Vijaineshwara said of old (“Mitakshara,” Chapter I, 
Section iii, Verse 4); ‘ Practise not that which is legal 
by sacred ordinances, but is abhorred by the world 
(for) it secures not celestial bliss ?’ only allow us to 
“iy it ourselves: It touches our amour propre, if 
Others say it to us. If, with the modem theory of 
ion, you cannot leave us in every matter to our 
Sod old system of custom-making, which ex necessi- 
es time, you can safely allow us, without any 
witdice to any interests whatever with the protec- 
of which you are concerned, to fight and wran- 
ea ourselves in a Council, the jurisdiction 

mich you may restrict as much as you like, watch- 
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ing our fight from your serene and august distance, 
and exercising your right of dissolving our Paddington 
Parliaments as often as you see that we do not 
rise to the height of telling our countrymen; ‘ Prac- 
tise not that which is legal under your sacred ordinan- 
ces, but is abhorred by the world at large, (for) it se- 
_ cures not celestial bliss,’ and sanctioning our decrees 
in your Supreme Council when we do. This at least 
will save you from the pain of having your benevolent 
motives misconstrued and misunderstood. 

To one section of my countrymen I say, we are 
moving, however imperceptibly, by ourselves ; and it 
is not easy to move a whole nation, and the life of a 
nation is, at any rate, very long indeed. We cannot 
be moved by extraneous forces, for the whole social 
fabric is so framed that, if you apply extraneous force 
at one part, there is a danger of the whole coming 
toa dead-lock at another part. And if it ought not 
to touch our amour propre to be told to move by # 
legislature composed almost entirely of foreigners, Yè 
know that they do not understand us, our social 
system and our difficulties. Consider the above pi” 
mises, when you seek extraneous aid, and if you wish 
us to move faster than we are doing at present, 
first thing you should do, is to apply your head and 
heart to get some sort of voice in the Legislatie 
Councils of India, qr at best to get revived the Com 
cils indicated in the “Mitakshara,” as Councils subo" 
dinate to the Supreme Councils, where you and 
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countrymen alone should decide what is for the good ` 
of your own social well-being, 

To another section of my countrymen, I say: Under 
no mood forget that the Sonaian Hindu Dharma 
is a moving and progressive system, and, so far as.its 
social ethics are concerned, it is settled by the voice 

` -of people, or say a majority of people, with regard 
to surrounding circumstances as to their ultimate 
good. The expression of that voice differs from time 
to time as the changing circumstances differ, and 
there is a relativity, as in other ideas, in our idea of 
the ultimate good of our people. You have made your 
customs, and you make your customs even now, by 
adherence to the above premises, and while you should 
never Cease to join with the rest of your countrymen 
in trying to achieve some amount of political freedom 
by getting a voice in your Legislative Councils, see 
that, with the limited and narrow powers you even 
now Possess, you conform so well to the true spirit 
of your system, to the true spirit of the times, and 
to the Surrounding circumstances that you give not 
even the slightest excuse for any extraneous forces 
& ever brought to bear on you. 

To all my countrymen I say: Join hands and 

Proceed on your onward march. 
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0). An introduction to the Stud; of Hinduism, by 
Guru Prasad Sen, would have one credit to the 
Review in its palmicst days. He endeavours to expose 
the common charge that his creed is unadaptive, and 
enumerates many important modifications of it that have 
been introduced by increasing material civilization, 
We look with interest for his second essay, in which he 
Promises to examine at ter length the question of- 
urther reforms, and in what direction they are possible. 
war, dated 20th April, 1890. 

(2). Banu GURU PRASAD SEN has achieved a great 
wlll we” has presented Hindalem ina meaner which 
remove misconceptions of ages. His paper wil 
_ Show that the world, ray; even Raja. Ram Mohan Rai, 
} Were wrong in their conceptions of Hinduism, It will 
_ thow that the Hindus are neither superstitious nor 
The tors, as the terms are understood by the Christians.. 
j Pa 


 dlahamedanism with it, if the votarics of these religions 
| nee to its customs’ So Ram Mohan Rai had no: 
i ia to create a Brama Dharma to oppose the Chris- 
| ‘able’ and so the aggressive Christians have no vulner-. 
| attach mnt in Hinduism to attack it ! How will you. 
| andrej feligion which will take anything that is good, : 
| the, Jct anything that isbad? This makes Hinduism 
| The wt Progressive and vigorous of all ous faiths.. 
| trent Per of Guru Prasad bu ought to be read by;' 
SY one, and reprinted for distribution here and in 


. 
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land. In England the pamphlet will show the pious 
Christians that the missionaries have hitherto followed a 
mistaken policy in spreading Christianity in India. 
Babu Guru Prasad Sen has tried to prove in his paper 
-on “ Hinduism,” in the last number of the Calcutta 
Review, that Hinduism is not like Christianity or Maha- 
medanism, a religious organization. Babu Guru Prasad 
proves this in a few sentences. Thus he says: “‘ Extreme 
shades of beliefs arc, and have always becn, met 
with in the Hindu community, nay, even in every Hindu 
family. Nothing is more common than to find the 
Deism of the Vedantas, the Vaisnaviem of Chaitanya, 
_the Sikhism of Guru Nanak, the Phalic worship of the 
Shaivas in the same family. The father may be a 
Vaisnav, the mother a Shaiva or a Shakta, the father’s 
brother a Sikh and the son a Deist! The Hindu Shas- 
tras are, to use a Hindu metaphor, a vast ocean, whi 
so far as religion is concerned, the votary, like the 
Hindu Gods of old, has only to churn to find the nectar 
of truth which is exactly suited to the light that 1s Im 
him.” Babu Guru Prasad then proves that Hinduism 
is only a social organization, and every one can 
Hindu who will conform to its socia rules.—Amarts 
Bazar Patrika, dated 8th May, 1890. 
_ (3). One of the reforms which Mr. Mallabari and 
other well-wishers of the native community so much 
desire to be carried out—the raising of the age at whic 
the Hindu girls marry—is, if we can believe Mr. 
Prasad Sen, in his interesting essay on Hinduism; 
being published in the Ca/cutta ‘Review, silently accom 
plishing itself, Not that parents are becomilé any 
more acutely alive to the evils of the prevalent custom, 
but that the competition for eligibles is daily become 
keener, and their commercial value more &°° 
rated. “Fathers,” says Mr. Guru Prasad Set, girls 
it extremely difficult to find an eligible match for he 


TARS they have found one, to eke out thr trance | 


that is required to secure the son-in-law. An 

= Fail” has here his value : the Entrance ‘t Pass atie 
. dearer still: and a Graduate sells very hi ind 
marriage market, Every University honor has its 
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ponding valuc, and for many persons of limited means itis 
i wing a question of the deepest concern how to m 
Seic daughters.” So that University education would 
seem to have its uses. There may, perhaps, be a doubt 
whether, in all cases, it improves the man; but it is 
something if it saves the women—Pvoncer, dated 1st 
July, 1890. 

(Q). Babu Guru Prasad Sen continues his disquisition 
on the origin and characteristics of Hinduism. The 
observance of caste is, as he points out the Shibboleth 
which differentiates the Hindus from the Micechas. In 
the more advanced portions of the Empire the barrier is 
gardually yielding before the march of enlightenment : 
though we venture to differ from the writer's dictum 
that almost all castes in Bengal tolerate the partaking of 

prepared by their inferiors and even by non-Hindus. 
1e same agent is undermining the other bulwarks of 
Hinduism—Brahmin supremacy, to wit, the prohibition 
of widow remarriage and of voyages by sea. The latter 
restriction is, indeed, a dead-letter, except with the Jain 
community ; and the daily increasing volume of inter- 
Course between the East and West is fraught with the 
st consequences for both. But visits to Europe, in 
to produce their maximun effect, must be made 
when the judgment is mature, and when experience of 
life and affairs enables the tourist to appreciate the true 
gs of institutions which must escape the ken of 

maw and callow youth.—SYatesman, 22nd July, 1890. 

In three recent numbers of the Calcutta Review 
abe, Guru Proshad Sen has unfolded, with as much 
ability as moderation, his view of what constitutes Hin- 

pu: The essays in which he does this are replete 
Mith interest, and instinct with erudition, good sense, 
and keen judgment. They are apparently the work of a 
whe, “ho is convinced that Hindus cannot stand still 
thar the rest of the world is in progress, but ett a 
regu] ny aentpt to press reform upon them will simply 

ie. Ctystallising the objections of the classes that 
believe themselves to be orthodox. The theory is, of 
to irse, not new ; but the manner in which itis presented 
€s invests it with an interest that would not attach 
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toa crude statement of this side of a very im 
case. Though he has published his papers as “ An In. 
troduction to the Study of Hinduism,”’ it would, we think, 
not be unfair to describe them as a double-barrelled 
attempt, on the one hand, to give a general support to the 
demands of the Con , and, on the other, tod 
social reform um. In one word, he believes that 
the union of India as a political whole has been accom- 
pistol by the Government ; and that social reform must 
allowed to take its course, instead of being hurried 

on by legislative enactment and much outside discussion. 
If the Babu had contented himself with stating these 
two propositions in a commonplace fashion, there would 
have beenno excuse for making reference to his utterances 
—probably, in that case, they would not have been ren- 
dered immortal in the highly respectable but unb 
dull pages of the Review. He has wisely chall 
attention by beginning with the paradox that Hinduism 
is not a religious organisation—that, indeed, it has 
nothing to do with religion. ‘‘ According to 
notions,” he says, ‘‘the Hindu is an idolator, and no onè 
who doesnot worship the myriads of Hindu gods and 
podiesses, crores in number, is, or can be, a 

© a superficial observer the Hindu rises from bed, eats 
and sleeps ; nay, is born, marries, and dies with religious 
rites; and it would almost be rank heresy to say 
Hinduism is nota religious organisation.” Yet appar. 
ently itis nothing of the kind. It is simply a ^is 
stem; it imposes on those who call themselves Hi 

e observance of certain social forms, and not “a 
Profession of particular religious beliefs. “It has ni 
even a religious creed or a common set of beliefs, 
= See MO guide a particular Book, ee pope 

an astras are credited Ww! 

books of the Hindus.’? 


agnostics—like the Nastics and Charbaks, of poly” g 
Bi Sikhs, or Vaishnavs, or Shivaites, or, J229 94 


inhabitants of Hindustan, whether they be oe 
are Hindus, Hinduism is elasti, 
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embraces all creeds that seem to be sui 
conditions of those who profess it. In thea ee 
taken what appeared to be Worthy of preservation in 


r a feeling of 
unity. Having before us this view of tia Pistor the 


munity chooses to do at any Particular time. Noone who 


Would not eat an onion because it grew out of sight of 
human ‘eyes: he would not touch a biscuit or a loaf 
of ; he would not wear a pan of shoes made in 

1i f he wickedly did any 
ofthese things he would have been put out of caste by his 


fy wear European boots, and eat biscuits baked by a 
baker. Many castes of Hindus in Bombay, itself—which 


: butcher’ meat as un-Hindu, though many people in 
Pengal yet scruple to use meat from a butcher's stall. 
in use of meat has never been considered un-Hindu 
in ober and the other Provinces.” Going still further 

18 direction, public opinion, at least in Bengal, 
cook ks the sin of Hindus who permit their food to be 
or Ma by Mahomedans, and who eat with Christians 

- drayetoMedans, The lesson that Babu Guru Proshad 

ws from these and other facts is that Hinduism is 
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e of more important modifications, if those 
oa refoeaas go to work cautiously and with patina 
‘and he instances the small amount of progress achieved 
by the missionaries of Brahmoism as a proof of his 
contention. ‘If these earnest workers,” he adds, “had 
ut contented themselves to work from within instead 
of spendin their earnestness in uselessly trying to 
demolish the citadel of prejudices, from without, what 
further changes might not have come on by this time!” 
He is convinced that the triumph of the reformer is 
certain in the end, because the educated classes are now 
the leaders ofthe village communities in many parts of 
the land. “They have no need for preaching and for 

hers. Their onlyagency isthe educational move- 
ment in the country. The reforms thus introduced are 
introduced with the consensus of the people. They take 
root and permeate the social fabric as a whole, and very 
moon jbecome part and parcel of the Hindusim of the 
me.” 


_ It.is unnecessary to follow Babu Guru Proshad Sen 
- in his arguments to prove that the whole country has at 
last attained to a national life ; a more immediate intet- 
est eateries es to his description a one social reform 7 
is silently in progress in ; not from a convi 
that it is necessary, but as the certain result of acciden- 
al aa It seems that in Bengal, as in Bombay, 
age for marrying girls is steadily rising. 
undergoing rA nE A care to S ; and fathers 
too, whether educated or uneducated, see that they can 
make better matches for sons who have matriculated or 
graduated at the University. Even those who haye 
iled_at examinations have a certain value. Fonna 
a Hindu of the better class who failed to get his daughti 
married before a certain age lost caste and wa? Sich 
up ato, ridicule among: Hig or ; now mo cana use his 
would be re ed with Y; weded 
caste-people know that his daughter remains, anniy of 
no faultof his own. So great is the difcn a) 
marrying girls, that a Hindu Sub-Judge, a? -4 ine 
who draws the highest salary given to a native ott the 
remment service, would be obliged to 
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whole of his life’s earnings in order to di eof fie 
hters. The marrying age for irls in epos li 
ia ten and twelve ar bu Gune pow 


ern India, not essentially different from 
$ owing tor the reservation, it must be ad- 
mariage. Allowing for th ion, i 
mitted that the number of widows affected by the dis- 
ability—some few millions—ig sufficiently large to claim 
our sympathy, Though Babu Guru Proshad minimises 
the evil, he is not without pity for the unfortunate widow. 
ae recommends that, in order to disarm public opposi- 
tion, the reformers should advocate the Marriage onl 
widows who are either Virgins or who are below 
twenty-five years of age and without children.—Adoocate 
of India, 24th October, 1892. 

GURU PROSHAD SEN’S article on the Hindu Family in 
the r number of the Calcutta Review 1s a thought- 
ful and thorough contributies to sociological inquiry. 
The subject is one that cannot be satisfactorily treated 
„uta native of the country. There is such a 
Veil Cast by traditional custom over the details of 
domestic ife in India, that no European resident in 
idia can hope to obtain more than importert glimpses 
of the home life of the people among whom he lives. It 
1s, therefore, very necessary that light should be thrown 
hen he subject 


i ive thinker, who, in addition to 
atimate knowledge of fase domestic life that he 
With the possesses, is honest, fairly impartial, and familiar 
Cann © Sociological theories of uropean writers. These 
He dis) tUAlifications are united in Guru Proshad Sen. 
ist’ **iNguishes between three types of family now ex- 
ib ag hance by side in India, Th? Arst is the type which 
thing miliar in modern Europe that we are inclined to 
all other kinds of family life abnormal, the associa- 
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tion of husband and wife and unmarried children in one 
dwelling, from which the children depart to form sepa- 
rate establishments as soon as they marry. The second 
type differs from the first, inasmuch as in it the sons, 
oan they marry, bring their wives into their father’s 
house instead of taking up house by themselves. Of 
this we have a large example in Homeric times in the 
palace of Priam, which contained fifty rooms for his fifty 
married sons and their wives. The third type of family 
corhprises a number of men and their wives, 
with not only their own children, but also the widows and 
orphans of previous male members of the group who 
may have died. Allthe husbands in this group must 
be brothers and cousins, descendants in the male line 
ofa common ancestor. They have their property in 
common, and the general management of the famil 
affairs and of the family sacrifice which was the origi 
bond that held the group togetheris entrusted to the 
karta, or head manager of the family, for which post 1s 
generally chosen whichever member of the gO is 
gifted with most intelligence and pacae ability; This 
is what is commonly called the Hindu “‘ joint mily, 
though Guru Proshad Sen objects to the term. Itis 
practically indentical with the ancient Roman agnatic 
sek and with the South Slavonic House Community 
hich survives to the present day. Our Indian soci 
gist distinguishes between the moral effects of the three 
types of family life in language which reads like a ve 
good imitation of Bacon’s remarks on the different ki 
of love. atis frst,” he says, ‘‘is more fitted int 
‘developme e conjugal affections, the secon 
that of the filial affections, and the third for that of 


can exist under all conditions.” He further rem. 
that, of the three types, the third is the most altruist® 
Family life of every kind necessitates the fice 
| inclinations, but in the most complex for 
ily life the individual must consult the wishes ers 
Suly of his wife and children but also of his b 
cousins and their wives and children. We at isit 
that the third group is the most economical, 9°” 
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diminishes the expenditure of mon, , and both ical 
and mental labour. It is, of come ye Hoe ea 
associations have the advantages of division of labour 
on their side, but on the other hand, an association based 
upon communistic principles, as the Hindu joint family 
is, encourages, idleness, and it is admitted that the 
presence of drones, who will not labour for what th 
‘would eat, is a not uncommon feature in complex fami- 
lies. We may, however, readily acknowledge the excel- 
lent effect of the joint family system in Providing for 
cripples, widows, and orphans, e provisions for the 
he p ess secured by the joint family is so perfect that 
in India family affection supplies the part played by the 
poor law in western countries, 

„Guru Proshad Sen devotes a considerable portion of 
his essay to the consideration of the order in which the 
different types of, family have succeeded each other in 
India in the past, and to the changes that are going on 

the present, and may be expected in the future. He 
ndats, and we think eeccatully, the opinion of 
Maine, that in India the complex family was the original 
type, and that the simple type was of comparatively 
recent introduction. A hymn in the Rig-Veda says to 
the newly-married wife, ‘“Go to your (husband’s) house, 
a be the mistress of the house. ma ie paises otalt 
exercise your authority over e house, 
could hardly ENE been ada Asi to a wife who was 
ng to live in the house of her husband's father under 
Tule of a mother-in-law. Again in the Manu 
, Sanhita, although we find the joint family mentioned, 
prater merit is assigned to brothers who te and 
new households. On the strength of these an 
other texts Gury Proshad Sen supposes that the original 
Ype was the simple family, and that the complex type 
kas introduced at a later pericd, probably owing to the 
fence of Buddhistic communism, and the In th 
itte Vatlike to an industrial state of life. In dia. 
mater the Views of Maine and his Indian critic are dia- 
thewically to each other. We may-not suppose 
two Here, as in so many cases, the truth lies between a 
p Temes? The undoubted prevalence of the dona 
among the ancient ; 3 
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other Aryan nations seems to establish the fact that the 
joint family was an original Aryan institution. On the 
other hand, the text quoted above from the Rig- Veda 
shows that, at the early date at which the hymn contain- 
ing it was composed, simple families of the Eu 
existed in India. We scem, therefore, forced to 
e conclusion that, from the earliest times in India, the 
simple and complex types of family life existed side by 
side as they do at the present day. While the Gaifama 
Sutra and, as we have seen, the Aanu Sanhita ap 
of the separation of a joint family as an act of merit, the 
more modern opinion of orthodox conservative Hinduism 
is generally opposed to separation. Such divisions are, 
however, becoming more common, and the fecling of 
social disapprobation against. them is less strong than it 
was. The influence of Western education is a powerful 
solvent, when applied to the Hindu joint family, both 
directly and indirectly; directly, by continually placing 
before the educated native’s mind the picture of a society 
consisting of simple families, and indirectly by affording 
him the means of making his fortune in the distant pro- 
vinces of India to which the railway gives him casy 
access. The educated native looks upon Government 
service as his natural career. Ifan enterprising you 
man is offered a good appointment in a distant part 
India, he goes there, and takes his wife with him, and is 
naturally’ averse to regarding his earnings as part of 
Common fund of the joint family to which he may have 
meruly belonged. Also, as Maine remarks, the legal 
maxim that “‘no one can be keptin co-ownership aga! 


his will,” generally admitted in the law-courts, givesa | 


support to any one who is inclined to break away from 
_ old family communism. Owing to these influences the 


European family type is becoming more prevalent g- ‘al 


India, although, even when a young man forms 


blishment of his own, he shows traces of old sentiment A 
and associations by the laudable readiness with Wi, | 
n his nat’ 


he sends money to support his poor relations i 


Naturally, in an article describing Hindu domestic a 


tion 
ce of women in the family. Women, 35 i 


ahin; we find much information about po 
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| arc conservatives all the world Over, and their attitude in: 
the question of simple and Complex families in India is 

no exception to the eral + he complex 

could not exist fora Y, We are told, i 

notkeep itup. The romplex family i 

cultivation of habits of sel -denial and self. 

women in India from the days of Sita hay 

brated for these qualities, “e Nowhere,” we read in the- 

article before us, ‘js altruism shown to greater perfec- 

tion in the complex types than in our women. 

do not know what self is, It is the care 

hold that engrosses their attention. Every thing of the 

best is for others, and not for the mistress of the house. 
jith servants and maids in numbers to do her bidding, 

ge 
inthe morning to the latest hour of night ; tee bas d’s 
remonstrance she heeds not; she cannot orange her 


It is the woman who practically manages all the 

affairs of the household, sweetens the life of all the mem- 
bers of the family, harmonises all interests by universal 
ies an reserves by her example the moral tone of the 


_ ztthe women are immeasurably superior to the men of 
India, and that the latter should st at the feet of the for- 
aeto learn from them lessons of virtue and unselfishness. 
| 77%) he even goes beyond Thackeray in this matter. 
Thea or of Pendennis and The Newcomes in his enthu- 
Sasm for Women makes an exception in disfavour of 
f the m -in-law, and similar reflections have been cast 
a&i t° Hindu mothersinlaw. oe Guru Proshad Sen 
daughte, that, asa rule, the mother-in-law loves her 


i quotmant ‘ae be misled 
y ai may naturally be su posed to | m 
mk Cerain amount of triotic bias and by his evident 
ion 


Of the female sex, both of them failings that 
ttue’s side, 
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beings, whether male or femalc, frequently to abus 
ualioited power, such as that exercised by the mother-in- 
Jaw over the Se bride. It is also an undoubted fact 
that many Indian proverbs agrec in representing the 
mother-in-law as a tyrant, and the large consensus of 
public opinion on the matter that they give expression to, 
cannot disregarded. Here again we are inclined to 
expect that the truth will be found to lie between two 
extremes. The mother-in-law is probably not always i 
such a perfect model of excellence, as Guru Proshad Sen | 
would have us believe, and, on the other hand, she is not 4 
as invariabl tyrannical as she is represented to be in the i 
rerbial phi osophy of India. It must not be supposed ` 
t his -high admiration for all his countrywomen, in- 
cluding those who are mothers-in-law, makes Guru Pro- 
shad Sen regard their resent position in society, ae quite 
satisfactory and incapable of improvement. suc is not i 
the case. He laments the discontinuance of much harm- 
less gaiety that made their lives happier in old days. 
He advocates the cultivation of those feminine graces 
and accomplishments which in Europe contribute som 
to family iness. He sees with satisfaction that i 
railway travelling and improved public opinion are 
eradually diminishing the strictness of seclusion. Finally 
he recognises the importance of female education, even in 
its highest form, as all-important, to enable mothers to 
educate the hearts and intellects of their children. ‘Thus 
it will be’ seen, that though he is in many respects con- 
servative and ppeimisne in his views, his conservatism 
does not blind him to the necessity and possibility 
improvement in the domestic life of India.—Z#e Bombay 
Gazette, 12th November, 1892. 
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ON HORSE BREAKING.—BY OAPTAIN M. H. HAYES. Numerous Illus- 
trations by J. H. Oswatp-Bnows. Square. Ra. 16. 
mea f Horse Breaking. (2) Principles of Mounting. (3) H 
oat ( ) Rendering Docile. (5 ) diving” Good Mouths, E rin 
to Jamp. (7) Mount for the First Time. (8) Breaking for Ladies’ Riding, 

(9)_Brenking to Harness. (10) Faults of Mouth. on Nervousness and Im- 

patience. (12) Jibbing. (13) Jum ing Faults. (14) Fauls in Harness, 

Hee he an (16) Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse. (17) 

“Qne great merit of the book is its simplicity."—Jadian Daily News. 

“A work which is entitled to high praise at being far and away the best 
reasoned-out one on breaking under a new system we have seen.” —. 

“Clearly written.” —Saturday Review. 

“The beat and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for many 
years."— of India. 

RIDING: ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY.—A GUIDE 10 
Pnacricat Honsexansure, By Captain M. H. Hares, With 70 Nlo- 
trations by Sruroxss and J. H. Oswatp-Brows. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Its, 7-8. } 

The whole text has been so revised or re-written as to make the work os 
riding in existence, essential to all who wish to attain the art 
an oas ol the = Tenab additions to modern literature on tho subject" — 

_- “A very instructive and readable b Ik.” —Sport. : ; 

“This usefal and eminently practical. book.” —Freeman's Journal. 

THE POINTS OF THE HORSE—A FAMILIAR TREATISE ON EQUI 
Coxvorsatiox, Describing the points in which the perfection of sh 
clasa of horses consists, By Captain M. H. Haxrs. Ilustrated by Ñ 
Reproductions of Piotographs and 225 Line Drawings. Sm. dto. | i 

INDIAN RAGING REMINISOENCES.— BEING ENTERTADINS , mg 

Jomo. Re, 

rohes of 


p SOE TETE E oo ee 


any a 
fled Jn the 
itn book, Maii is very well got up, and embel 
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` nee 
JETERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE-OWNERS.—A POPULAR GUIDE 
to Horse Medicine and Surgery. By Captain M. H, Hares. Fourth Edi- 
tien, Enlarged and Revised to the latest Science of the Day. With many 
New [llustrationa by J. H. Oswatp-Brows, Crown Svo, buckram. Its, 9. 
The chief new matter in this Edition is—Articlea on Contracted Heels, 
| Peakey’a Font Disease, Forging or Clicking, Rheumatic Joint Dias 
Dislocation of-tie Shoulder Joint, Inflammation of the Mouth an 

Tague, Flatulent Distention of the Stomach, Twist of the Intestines, Relapsing 
f Feer, Cane Horse Sickness, Horse Syphilis, Rabies, Megrima, Staggers, 
| Epilepsy, Sunstroke, Poisoning, Castration by the Ecraseur, and Mechanism 

d the Font (in Chapter or Shoeing). ; 
| “Of the many popular vererinary books which have come ander garnais 
e- 


{Siis certainly one of the most scientific and reliable, . . . « 1 
d miption of symptoms and the directions for the application of remedies are 
itike inir pin terms, which the tyro will find no difficulty in com- 
if." —Fie 
4 “Simplicity is one of the most commendable features in the book.”—IUss< 
i opened and Dramatic News. È 
“Captain Hayes, in the new edition of ‘Veterinary Notes,’ has added con- 
i rab F to its value, and rendered the book more useful to those non-profes- « 
am upesple fre may ibe Inalined? or pompad to treat their own horses 
- or injured. ”— Veferi urna 
“We dn not think that erea in general are likely to find a more 
Mable and useful book for guidance in an emerency.”—Fi K 
i G AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA.—BY CAPTAIN M: 
H, Hayes, author of“ Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners,” 5 Riding, do. 
Fifth Edition, Crown Svo. Re. 6. ; 
No better guide could be placed in the hands of elther amateur horseman 
feterinary surgeon.” — Veterinary Journa : 
$ WA useful ; ein regard to horses anywhere. . » « Concise, practical, 
fap Pertable."—Saturday Review. i 
AND AGE OF HORSES—A VETERINARY AND Ti0At 
Gorm to the Examination of Horses for Sounduess. By Captain 2. © 
a KATES, at.0.¥.8, With 100 Ilustrations, Crown Svo. Hat ipj 
pee Hares is entitled to much credit for the explicit a dee 
| temel in which he has discussed the many q ene ta horses? 
2 Taayred ones—which pertain to soundness and unsoundness 
4 ry Journal. to interest tliem 


ith "8" have h will find plen 

| Finkle a Manual, which ie fal ‘of | en and still fuller of hints and 

Te in Ha i reh, and 
te hetseman, Yew’ work is evidently the result of much careful ares 

| instru sti i ll inarian, will flad in it much that is interest- 
tad well as the veter marian, s 
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THE HORSE-WOMAN.—A PRAOTIOCAL GUIDE TO SIDE-SADDLE RIDIKG, 
By Mrs. Hares, and Edited by Captain M, H. Hayes. Illustrated by 48 
Drawings by J. Oswaup-Brows and 4 Photographs, Uniform with 
“ Riding: on the Flat and Across Country.” Imp. I6mo, Rs. 7-8 

“This is ihe first cocssion F weet a prentini inoeman and y tia 
horaewoman have co ated in bringing ont a on riding 

The result is in every way mttector Field 2 ; 

“ A large amount of sound practical instruction, very judiciously and ples- 
santly imparted.” — Times. 
u Ve have seldom come across a brighter book than ‘The Horsewoman.'"— 


Athenaum. 
“ Eminently sensible and practical."—Daily Chronicle, 


SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 
HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA.—NorEs ON THEIR FOBESS 
and Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By Capt. J Fousrtit, B.SC. 

New Edition. With Map and Tinted Illustrations. Rs. 7-8. 


CALCUTTA TURF OLUB RULES OF RACING, together with the 
Roles relating to Lotteries, Betting, Defaulters, and the Rules of the 
Calcutta Turf Club. Revised May 1892, Authorized Edition, Rs. 


THE RAGING CALENDAR, Vor. V, FROM May 1992 to Arai 1% 
_ Races Pasr. Published by the Calcutta Turf Club, Coxrxers:—Ralt 
of Racing, Lotteries, O. T. C., cton, Registered Colours; Licensed © ti 
ers and Jockeys; Assumed Names; List of Horses Aged, Classed 
Measured by C. T. C. and W. I. T, C.; Races Run under C. T, C. Rules; 
Performances of Horses; Appendix and Index, Rs. 4. . 159) 
THE RACING CALENDAR FRON Isr AVGUST 1888 TO SOTH APED igg, 
Raors Past. 1%mo. cloth, Vol. I, Re, 4. Vol. II, to Apri g 
Ra 4, Vol. III, to April 1891, Re. 4. Vol. IV, to April 1893 “= 
Vol. V, to April 1898, Rs. 4. : r 
A RACING CALENDAR.—PUBLISHED EVERY FORIS — 
Annual Subscription Rs, 12. uhh 
THE SPORTSMANS MANUAL—Ix Ques or Gaus m Kigh 
Lahouh and Ladak to the Teo Morari Lake, with Notes on Bri og 
Spiti, Bara Bagabal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a detailed bongs, 
Bport in more than 100 Nalas, With 9 Maps. By Lt.-Col. R- Fe 5 | 
lato H. B.'s 96th and 84th Regiments, Foap.8vo, cloth. Rs. 
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; : OR, CAMP LIFE ON THE SATPUR. RANGE— 

Y Apr Adventure. By R. A, STERYDALR, author ‘of peels a 
f Indis?” “ Denizens of the Jungles,” Illustrated by the author, With a 
Map and an Appendix containing a brief Topographical and Historical 
Aczount of the District of Seonee in the Central Provinces of India, 
Crown Svo, cloth. Re, 7.. : 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING IN THIBET, THE HIMALAYAS, NORTHERN 
asp CEstuaLIxpra. By Brig.-Generai ALExaxpen A, KıxLocH, Con- 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be 
found; together with extracts from a journal of several years’ standing, 
With 86 Illustrations from photographs and a Map. Third Edition, Re- 
vied and Enlarged, Demy dto, elegantly bound. Rs, 25, 

“This splendidly illustrated record of s ort, the photorravu i 
ite er the various antelopes, are li e-like ; and the letter-press da vets 
t reading.” —Graphic. 
“Tha book is capitally got up, the type is better than in former editions, and 
eexcellent photowravures give ar exceptional value to the work,"—dsian, 
8 OF THE JUNGLES.—A SERIES oF SKETCHES OF WILD 
{  Asrxats, illustrating their form and natural attitude. With Letter-press 
I Detcription of each Plate. By R. A. Srenxpatr, F.8G.5., F.Z.S., 
; Amthor of “ Nataral History of the Mammalia of India,” “ Seonee,” &c, 
i Oblong folio. Rs. 10, 


L “Denizens of the Jungles"— | VII, “A Reali Life"—Blue Bull 


ines—Deer—Monkevs, and Wild 
TL “On the Watch"—Tiger, | VIIL “Meaning Mischief "—The 
ML “Not so Fant Asleep’ as he Gaur—Indian Bison. 
"—Panther—Monk: IX. “More than His Match"— 
TV, « er—sionkeys, ~ 
« “Waiting for Father ”—Black Buffalo and Mhinoceros. 
1 y wet Of the Plains, X. “A Critical Moment ”—Spotted 
ji: Bek monarchs" — Tiger md XI. a Mard Hitt e senibe 
4 ant. a a t— a 
$ Th “Hors de Combat "—Indian | XII. “Mountain Monarchs”—Marco 
į Wild Boar and Tiger. Polo’s Sheep. 
RUNISCENOES OF TWENTY YEARS’ PIG-STICKING IN BENGAL. 


T povr. Illustrated with G Portraits, Crown- 8vo, cloth gilt. 
-Ri 6-12, 


4 BREEDING AND REARING IN INDIA. —WrrH NOTES on 
Tunno for the Flat and Across Country, and on Purchase, Breaking in, 

| Af General Management, By Major Jous HUMFRET, 3.3.C., ¥F.%.% 

Grown gro, cloth. its. 8-8... Tid 
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INDIAN HORSE NOTES.—AN Errrome OF USEFUL 


nged for ready reference on Emergencies, and mpectally oe 
Offieers and Bofassil Residents. All ‘Technical Terma explained and 


A ies selected. By Major C———, author of * Indi i 
Maat Doge.” Third Edition, Revised and considerably Ean 
larged. Feap. STO, cloth, Rs. 2. 

FOR HOT OLIMATES.—A GUIDE FOk RESIDENTS IN TROPICAL 
Cousruixs as to suitable Breeds, thoir Respective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring. By Vero Snaw and Captain M. H. Hares, With 
Illustrations. [ln the Pres, | 

HOW DOG, AND HOW TO SELECT A PUPPY, together 
fx goon ar the peculiarities and characteristica of each Hireed. 

By Vero Suaw, author of “Tho Illustrated Book of the Dog,” late 
Kennel Editor of the “ Field.” 

This small book contains the result of many years’ careful study of all 
breeds of and condenses into a small compass a very large amount of 
information of a kind that has never yet been presented to the public, Forty- 
five different Breeds of Dogs are described; the compresred details as to 
description, use, weights at Various ages, etc., being given in two pages for 
each Breed: 


TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES, FOR SOUNDNESS FOR STU- 
penrs È DEGINNKRS. By Moone, F.u.c.v.8., Army Vety. Dept., VE. 
Officer, Remount Depét, Calcutta, Feap, vo, Sewel. 

RIDING FOR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE.—A Lapy's 
House Boor. By dirs. Power U'Doxocnux. With 74 Lilustrations by 
aie te 8 Connoutp. Klegantly printed and bound, Imp. l 

. t . 
NOTES ABOUT DOGS.—THEIR DISEASES AND TREATMEST, — 
By Major C———. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth. Re. 1-8 ‘@ 

ANGLING ON THE KUMAUN LAKES.—WIrH A MAP OF rae KOMON | 
Lake Country and Plan of each Lake. By Depy Surpeou-Genert 
W. Waker. Crown Svo, cloth. Rs. 4. = 

© Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which characters — 
the followers of the gentle art."—Heyes' Sporting News. es 

USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG SHIKARIS ON THE GUN AND RILE- 
By “Tuk Lrerie OLV Bean.” Reprinted from Asian. Gov- 

THE ARMS AOT (XI OF 1878).—WITH ALL THE NOTICES OF TEE jb 
ERNMENT OF InDIa, the Iengal, North-Western Provinoey SlawenS. { 
Governments, and High Court Decisions and Rulings. By W. ; 

Edition. Svo, cloth. Rs. 7-*. Indian 

POLO RULES.— RULES OF THE UALCUTTA POLO CLUB aNd of Ui printed ; 

< Polo Association, with the Article on Polu by “An Old Han j 
from Hages Sporting News, Feap, Svo, Rel. . $ 


PÉ] 
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Medicine, Hygiene, ete, is 


LO CALENDAR, 1892-93,—Co, 
+ | ASSOCIATION. Vol. I. ‘Contents: Commi oP eee maa Poro 
; Regulation of Tournaments, &c.—Rules of the Game—Station Pe ge 
aE punia kot Biting Polo Poni relly 
| Winners, Feap. Svo, cloth, “Te. Le Tournaments, 1892-93— Previous 
RoLES oF PoLo.—From the Polo Calendar, As. 8. 


LAWS OF FOOTBALL (ASS 
= Game—Definition of mess a bene ftarees ett Law of the 


MEDICINE, HYGIENE, xro. 


ADS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE.— TTERSB 
uct. Univ. Dublin, Fcap, Svo, da, Toei iets E 
“A valuable handbook to the layman interested in sanitation,”. Me 

“To the bus titi l i i erve thay Post, 
date an alge plate Aa T YN ot pir pame 

} ENTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDI TREATMENT 
CurtprEx IN Ixpra. By EDWARD A. rna Surgeon- OF 
Bengal Establishment. Second Edition, Revised. Being the inked 
Edition of “ Goodeve’s Hints for tho Management of Chil in India," 


m technical expressions, The modes of treatment recommen are 
Really those most likely to Yield good results in the hands of laymen; 
mi throughout each volume the important fact is kept constantly before the 

of the reader, that the volume be isming ut a poor substitute for 
the Profeasional advice, for which it must dlacarded whenever therd 

a a opportunity.” 
AT A MESS TABLE.—WHAT SHALL WE RAT? WHAT SHALL 

WE Drink? By Surg.-Maj. Josmua Dux, Feap. Sro, cloth, gilt. Rs. 2-4, 

G IN INDIA.—Wirn some REMARKS ON DIET AND THINGS 
General. By Surg.-Maj. Josnga Duke. Third Edition, Cloth, Re. 1-8, 


WrLomes OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA.—By J. D. B. 
Garani, M.C.K. (Retired), and Patrick Henin, M.D, F..c3.%, Third 
petition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated. Demy Svo., Its. 5-8 


OF SANITATION.—For INDIAN ScHOOLS. By PATRICK 
1 a M.D. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, Re, 1-4. 


| “SS TEETH. — TEER DISEASE, AND PRESERVATION. 
‘ pith some Notes on tier he Prosthetic Dentistry. Nine Plates, 


By Jos, Miner, L.D.S., 2.0.8.", Second Edition. 8vo; cloth, Rs, 2-8. 
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BABY.—NOTES ON THE FEEDING, REARING AND DISEASES oF 
§, O. Moses, Licentiate of the Royal College of Ph; 
voiabarghs rA Feap. Svo, cloth. Rs. 2. ege yaicians, 


LEPER FRIENDS.—AN ACCOUNT OF PERSONAL WORK AMONG 
Lh per and their daily life in India. By Mrs. Havs, With tee 
tions from Photographs, and a Chapter on Leprosy by Dr. G. G. Mac- 
LAREN. Imp. square 82mo. Rs. 2-8 
” «The author pictures a very sad phase of human misery by relating the 
ry of the inner Tile of sufferers whom she has known.”—Cork Constitution, 
4 A is Impossible to read Ars, Hayes’ book without feeling the keenest sym- 
pathy with fer in her brave and onerous work, and it cannot fail to result in 
a considerable return for the advantaze of the lepers. Mrs. Hayes writes 
well and vividly, and there is a note of thorough sincerity in all she says that 
lends an additional charm'to the work, +» + + There are several 
illustrations in the bok, reproduced from photographs of lepers.” —Home News, 
“Qn the whole, Airs, Hayes has written her book in a very sympathising 
spirit.” —Jndian News. 


HYGIENE oF WATER AND WATER SUPPLIES.—ByY Patrick HEHE, 
~~ M.D, Lecturer on Hygiene, Hyderabad Med. School. vo, cloth, flush. Ks. 2. 


GHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KARHNMIR, 1992-—BX A: MITRA, L. R.C.P., 
L.1.0.8., rincipal Medical Officer in hmir, Wath Aap aud Tables. 
dto, sewed, Re, |. 


RECORD OF THREE YEARS’ WORK OF THE NATIONAL A350- 
Se E TL a bs E E dt Countess ar Burren 
0 a ja ) i. 

Crown 810, Rel y H. E. TNE Countess O 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDI- . 
OAL Ar to the Women of India. By H. K. rue Countess of DUFFENS. 
„Reprinted from the Asiatio Quarterly Review, by permission, As. 8 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE.—A GUIDE FOR INTENDED OAND 
: DATES for Commissions aa for the Junior omoes ori the arsi a 
Bengal A ate Agency Surgeon 

‘the Court of Bikanir, eaha ot Dis a Jails, and yaam 

` tion in the Bikanir Stare, and for some time Guardian to H. H. the Ji 
5 en Crown 8vo. Rs, 4. i 
‘e recommend the z admi in 

the Indian Bledical Pale think of competing for pa 
THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AILMENTS, AND BOY 
ae fy Yous@ 
a Exc eap are, our im India, By Surgn.-Caprain Le Taner is ‘Pret 
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PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE FoR THE 
? being a Toxt-book on Elementary Physiology, ety gann, Hox, 
ahd eae to, = reared for Senior: Schools and Family Reference, 
AROLD Henpixy, ist Nati 
Bi "36 Illustrations. Ex. fcap, 8vo, Re, 28, Health Society, Eng- 
“We are decidedly of opinion that it ia th t 
Wok of its kind which has been pablished in India, aes ee 
a large circulation in the schools and homes of Indis.”—Jadian Ji 
Gazette. 


“We can recommend this volume without hesitation. In the absence 
of the doctor one might obtain hints from any page of it on Hygiene, Nursing, 


H —B . O 
aes OR, I TENI FEVER.—By M. D, O'CONNELL, M.D. 


THE LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POISON LITERATURE.—Being' a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of Suake-Poisons, 
By Vixorent Ricarda, F.n,¢.8. ED., &¢., Civil Medical Officer of 
Goalundo, Bengal. Ra. 2-8. 
; ITS CAUSE AND EFFECTS: MALARIA AND THE SPLEEN: 
: Injuries of the Spleen; An Analysis of 39 cases, By E, G. RUSSELL, 3LB., 
BSc. Svo, cloth ls, 8 
| RDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA.—Br J. B. LYON F.C.8. F.03 
í ide Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Grant Medical 
Ul Bombay. The Legal Matter revised by J. D. Invenaurry, Bar.- 
at-law. Second Edition. Illustrated. Svo. Ks. 16, 


AN MEDICAL GAZETTE.—Published Monthly. Subscription 
Ks, 18 yearly, ; 


r. DOMESTIC BOOKS. ; s 

“dE INDIAN KERY BOOK.—A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK TO THE 

| Krrourn Pitta ate ted to the Three Presidencies, Containing O ; 
and Approved Recipes in every department of Indian Cookery; cipes 
for Summer Beverages and Home-made Liqueurs; Medicinal and other 
secant er with a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty- 
anc EAr or G FOR INDIA.—A New Edi- 

Š ERS MANUAL OF GARDENIN i 
tion (the f oroug ised and Re-written. With Illus- 
tations, By H. Se J. A Imp. 16mo, oloth gilt. Ra. 10. 


| Mirey-xeepny INDIA.—A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL Book 
n their care my el te their varions breeds, and the means of 


Fidering them profitable, By Isa Tween, author of “ Cow-Keeping 
Toda,” “With Wlcstrationtee i 
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COW-KEEPING INDIA.—A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL Boo ; 
care and tins their various bate ara the means of renier 
them profitable. By Isa Tweep. With 37 Illustrations of the various 

a t useful contribution to a very important subject, and 
strongly recommend it.'—Aadras Mail, sabes Series 
u A valuable contribution to Agricultural Literature in the East.”— Ceylon 

Observer. 

ENGLISH ETIQUETTE FOR INDIAN GENTLEMEN.—By W. Taxco 
Wass, Bengal Educational Department. Second Edition. Fcap. 8ro, 
cloth, Re. 1-4; paper, Re, 1. = 

book comprises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-out, Levées, 

Bulls Garden-parties, Rallway-travelling, éc. TP inn tontalena eia 

Letter-writing, proper Modes of Address, &e., together with hints on to 

draw up Applications for Appointments, with Examples. 


AL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE For THE SCHOOL AND HONE; 
being a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing, 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Sonior Schools and Family Reference, 
By Mrs, Hanotp Henpiex. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 


CE CARRERE a ae ee 
mateur. 
and Enlarged. `, Sa Sey [n the Press 


\ 


AND GARDENS IN INDIA.—A MANUAL FOR BEGINNERS: | 

By Mus. R. Txsrux-Waricut. Re, 1. À 
cau. A most useful little book which we cannot too strongly recommend. — 
‘We can recommend it to our readers with the utmost confidence, as being not 
only instructive, AA interesting, and written in a delightfally easy, 


Very practical throughout’ There could not be better advioo than it 
ou ere could no a 
and the way it is given shows the enthusiasm of Birs. ‘Temple: Wright. i 
“Te is written in a light conversational style, and it imparts instruction 1 
very clearly.” —Tkho Englis Fe : - 
HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT Ol 
CurLouen in Inpra. By COWARD A. BIROH, M.D» Surgeon-Mlojor gn of 
Establishment. Second Edition, Revised. Being th n ag 
“ Goodeve's Hints for the Management of Children in India. 


AT A MESS TABLE.—WHAT SHALL WE EAT? Waar SEAI 
WE Dank? By Surg-Maj. Josuua Duke, Foap. Svo, cloth, gilt. hs. 34 


THE MEM-SAHIB'S —With | 
on Ovens, d Hindustani Vocabalarye Weigte d Measures, LA P0 Er A 
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INCE'S KASHMIR HANDBOOK.—A GUIDE 
and much Enlarged by Josnva Dure, Sangli Oos hes Wetton 
Service, formerly Civil Surgeon, Gilgit and Srinagar,” edical 


4 z - Fcap; 
Noa z cloth case, With Appendix containing the Jhelum Faise Ron’ 


Jhelum, Tangrot and Kotli Poonch—Rawal Pinti and 


ulmarg—Lolab Valley, Ladak—Panpkon Lake—Gilgit—Astor— 
Starda—The Tilaib Valley, on and the following o = 
ash 


Nars:—(1) Jammu an mir with adjoining countri Map sh 
Boutes to S lee etc. (8) Map showing ei to Himia Mens) walt Lake 
Valley, Pangkong Lake, Kamri P. Burail Pass, (4) Artar an Gilgit with 
"rounding country, Zhe Japs are finely executed by the Survey of India Dept. 
RAWAL PINDI TO SRINAGAR.—A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE NEW 
Jhelum Valley Koad; together with a Brief Note of five other lioutes 
leading ai] AC « Being an Appendix to Ince's Handbook to 
mir. Re, 1-8, y 
TOM SIMLA TO SHIPET CHINESE THIBET.—An Iti of the 
Koads and various oe with a few Hints to "Traveliers. and 
Sketch Map, By Major W, F. Gounvox-Founes, Rifle Brigade. Fcap. 
fro, cloth, Ra, ¥, ; 
Inygpant imla to Shipki, ‘Charling’ Pasa, ‘Sarahan to Narkunda’ 
taut Road, cores Siiri Pooi to "‘Dankar, Chini to Landonr, and the 


| Usr o eben a eee 
Wies, altitudes, nature af supplies, transport, ete, By Major-General 
Manemns DE Bounnet, 


K FOR VISITO AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
{ Byte, Kener, cs, Tanne Revised. Maps, Plaus, £c, Fcap. 
i Sro, elot 


b. Rg, 2-8, 
OR DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 
hey Bv H. G. Keene, os, Third Edition, Mays. Fcap avo, cloth, 
x, 


j WNPORE, LUCKNOW AND 
j Bianna. By, eee CE Revisi, 


- [Js preparation 


i 
l 


~~ 
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: ees 
HILLS BEYOND SIMLA.— THREE MONTHS’ TOUR FROM Spa, 

through Bussabir, Kunowar, and Spiti to Lahoul. (‘In the Footsteps ot 

p the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C. MURRAY-ÅAYNSLEY. Crown Svo, cloth. Rs, 3, 
HACKER'S GUIDE TO DARJEELING.—With two Maps. Fcap. Svo, | 
. sewed, Rs, 2. ‘ 

THE ¢-ANNA RAILWAY GUIDE.—With Maps. Published Monthly. 
As. 4, 

HACKER'S GUIDE TO OALCUTTA.—WItH CHAPTERS ON 173 Br. 
PATHS, cte,, and a chapter on the Government of India, and Mapa of the 
European Residence Portion and Official aud Business Portion of the 
City, Feap. 8v0, cloth. Rs, 3. 

. GALOUTTA TO LIVERPOOL, BY CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA, IN 
1877, By Lieat.-General Sir Henux-Nonsar. Second Edition. Fesp. 
Svo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. oe 

GUIDE TO MASURI, LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN, AND THE HILLS 
zorri oF Denna; including Routes to the Snows and other places of 
note; with Chapter on Garbwa (Tehri), Hardwar, Rurki, and Chakrats. 
By Jonn Nonruax. Rs, 2-8. 

THE SPORTSMANS MANUAL.—In Quest OF GAME IN Kon 
Lahoul, and Lañak to the Tso Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting N , 
Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a detailed description of 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas. With nine Maps. By Lt.-Col. R He ` 
Tracker, late H. M.'s 98th & 84th Regts. Feap. Svo, cloth. Rs. 3-8. 3 

. FROM THE OITY OF PALACES TO ULTIMA THULE.—With a Map Í 
of Iceland, Icelandic Vocabulary, Boney Tables, £o By H. K. Gonos 
Crown Svo, sewed. Re. 1. 4 


THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES AND MAPS. 

_ MAP OF THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF INDIA.—Including Govornmen Í 
Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies, and Native States; oe i 
Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inhabitants and upwards: ) 
90 in.x86in. Folded, Re. 1. On linen, Rs. 2. with 

| OALOUTEA— PLANS OF THE OFFIOIAL AND BUSINESS PORTION fa 
houses numbered, and Index of Government Offices and Houses of © num- 
on the Map, Plan of the Residence portion of Calcutta with hows socket | 
bered so that their position may easily be found. mar i 
case, The maps are on a large soale, As. 12. s 
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'S INDIAN DIRECTORY.—Oficial, 


3 tional, Professional, and Commercial Directories of the whole of India, 


General Information; Holidays, &o. ; Stamp Duties, Customs Ta 

Tonnage Schedules; Post Offices in India, forming a Gazetteer; Lint cf 
Governors-General and Administrators of India from beginning of British 
Rule; Orders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, &c.; Warrant of Pre- 


me m 


cedence, Table of Salutes, &c.; The Civil Service of India; An Army . 


List of the Three Presidencies; A Railway Directory; A Newspaper and 

Periodical Dircetory; A Conveyance Directory ; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and 

Coffee Concerns; List of Clubs in India; Alphabetical List of Residents, 

In thick Royal Octavo. With a Railway Map of India. A Map of the. 
Official and Business portion of Calcutta and a Map of the European Resi- 

dence portion of Calcutta. Rs, 20, : 


ACOMPLETE LIST OF INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA GARDENS, In- 
digo Concerns, Silk Filatures, Sugar Factories, Cinchona Concorns, and 
Coffee Estates, With their Capital, . Directors, Proprietors, Agents: 
Managers, Assistants, &e., and their Factory Marks by which the Chests 
may be identified in the Market, [1894.] Rs. 3. 

` HACKER'S MAP OF INDIA, WITH INSET PHYSICAL Mars, SKETCH 
à Prans of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, Edited by J. @. BARTHOLO- 
i) xew. Corrected to present dato. With Railways, Political Changes, 
and an Index of 10,000 Names, being every place mentioned in “ Hunter's 
aan Gazetteer.” 

nAn excellent map."—Glasgow Herald. 

a ia is a really a lendid map of India, produced with the greatest skill 
| “Ree —Army and Navy Gazette. p : 

Ser eo Pactness and completeness of information few works surpassing or 

ing it have been seen in cartography.”"—Scoteman, - 


E 
g 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, £to. 

| TE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (PHENIX Dacry- 

| Wrens). By R, Bonavra, a.n., Brigade-Sargeon, Indian Bledical 
Pattment. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 


li Mo AORE, AND WATER BIRDS OF INDIA.—BY Cor. A. LE 


10, 
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*SsUnien, Kx, A vade mecum for Sportsmen, With 12] Illustrations, . 
Rs, 
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HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 
Penrnsuta. By Colonel R. H. Beppomr, author of the ‘Ferns of 
British India.” With 800 Illustrations by the author. Imp. 16mo. Rs. 10. 

u A most valuable work of reference.”—Garden. 3 
“It is the first special book of portable size and moderato price which has 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving.” —Nature. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, CEYLON AND THE 
Maray Penixauta, containing Ferns which haye been discovered since 
the publication of the “ Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” &c. 
By Col. R. H. Bepposte, ¥..s. Crown Svo, sewed. Rs. 2-12. 
AND LEAD IN CHOTA-NAGPORE.—COMPILED BY 
W: Krxo, p.sc,, Director of the Geological Survey of India, and T. A. 
Porr, Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India. With Map showing the 
Geological Formation and the Areas taken up by the various Prospecting 

_ and Blining Companies. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. : 

ON INDIGO MANUFAOTURE.—A PRAOTICAL AND THEORETICAL GUIDE 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Illustrative Experiments. 
By J. Batvces Ler, 3.4., F.G.8. Crown Svo, cloth. Rs. 4. 


“The book is th ly ical, and is as free from technicalities as such 
a work can well be, and it Aas as much information as could well be imparted 
in so small a compass.”—Indian Daily News. 

“ and useful alike to planter and proprietor . . . A very 
clear and undoubtedly valuable trentiso for the uso of practical planters, anid 
one which overy planter would do well to have always at hand during his 
manufacturing season. For the reat, a planter has only to open the book for 
it to com itself to him.”"—Pioneer. 


MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE FOR INDIA.—By Lieut. FREDERICK 
Pocsox. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 5, - 


THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO.—With a De- 
scription of a Planters Life and Resources. By Warten BACLAGAK 
Rem. Crown 8yo. With 19 Full-page Illustrations. Rs. 5. 

“ It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
Lower to give those wha have never iiaee pha TAREA of 
Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the finished 
ee article is produced : together with other phases and incidenta of an 
TOIR Elentra life, such as may be interesting and amusing to friends at 
ROXBURGE'S FLORA INDIOA; OR, DESCRIPTION OF INDIAN PLANTS. 

Reprinted Witéeratim from Cary’s Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 
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ANATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH 
axp CEYLON. By R, A. Srenxpa.e, FGS., F.Z8., ÉC, author of 
| “Seonee,” “The Denizens of the Jungle.” With 170 Illustrations by 
| the author and others. Imp.16mo. Re. 10. 
“The very model of what a popular natural history should be, "— 
“The book will, no doubt, be specially useful tothe sportsman, and, indeed, 
bas been extended so as to include all territories likely to be reached by the 
sportsman from India."—The Times, 


A TEA PLANTER'S LIFE IN ASSAM.—By GEORGE M. BARKER, 
With 75 Illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6-8. 

“Mr. Barker has supplied us with a good and readable description 
secompanied by numerous illustrations drawn by himself, What SF 
the business parts of the book are of most value.” — Contemporary a 

“ Cheery, well-written little book."—Graphic. 

| “A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from sketches 
drawn by the author, ”—Alark Lane Express, : 
A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: MORPHOLOGICAL, PHYSIOLOGI- 
y Cat, and SysrexaTIo. By W, H. GREGG, BALS., Lecturer on Botany at 
Í the Hugli Government College. Profasely Illustrated. Crown Svo. Rs. 5. 


\ THE INLAND EMIGRATION ACT, AS AMENDED BY Acr VII oF 1893, 
4 The Health Act; Sanitation of Emigrants; The Artificer's Act; Land 
Rules of Assam, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ero. 
STATISTICS OF HYDRAULIO WORKS, AND HYDROLOGY or Exa- 
Laub, Canapa, EGYPT, axp Ixpta. Collected and reduced by Lowrs 
D'A, Jacksox, cw. Royal 8vo. Ra. 10. 


PERMANENT WAY POCKET-BOOK.—OONTAINING COMPLETS For- 
MUL& for Laying Points, Crossings, Cross-over. Roads, Through Roads, 
Diversions, Curves, eto., suitable for any Gauge. With Illustrations. By 
T. W. Joxxs, Pocket-Book Form, cloth. Rs. 8. 

|À HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA—Iilns- 
| ated with Plans, Diagrams, etc, Fourth Edition, Revised. By F., W. 
Y, late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates. 8vo. Rs, 8, 
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TED INDIA.—AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF INDIA AND-CEYLON, 

their Irrigation and Agriculture: By the Hon. ALFRED DkakIN, 3L.L.A., 

ly Chief Secretary and Blinister of Water-Supply of Victoria, 
Australia, With a Map. Svo, cloth, Rs. 7-8. 

Cowrenrs :—Introduction—India and Australia—The British in India—The 
Native Population—Physical and Political Divisions—Ceylon—iadras—Lower 
Bengal—Bombay—The Independent States—The North-West Provinces and 
the el e Agriculture of India—Indian Wheat and Australian Trade 
=l on Generally—The Kaveri Scheme—Ekruk and _Khadahvasla— 
Powai, Vehar and Tansn—The Ganges Canal System—The Bari Doab Canal 
—The Sirhind Canal—Indian Irrigation. k 

ArprNDIOFS :—Irrigation in Ceylon —Irrigation in Madras—Madras Com- 

"a Canal—Irrigation in Bombay—Irrigation in Lower Bengal—Irrigation 
the North-West Provinces—Irrigation in the Panjab. 

“T think that I may again with profit refer to Mr. Deakin’s Book on Irrigat- 
ed India, the perusal of which J am glad to have this opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the attention of those who are interested in the welfare of this country.” 
—C. W. Odling, M.E., in a Lecture on Irrigation Canals, delivered at Sibpur. 

‘© He approaches Indian problems with an Australian freshness of view and 
frankness of comment that are often singularly suggestive.” — Times. 

“Contains a masterly account of the great gift of the English to India— 
the irrigation works.” —J/anchesfer Guardian. 

“Jt is the work of an observer of no ordinary capacity and fitness for the 
work of obsorving and describing.”—Scolsman. ' 

AN EXPLANATION OF QUADRUPLEX TELEGRAPHY. — With 12 
-Diagrams. By Bey. J. Srow, Telegraph Master, Fcap. dto. Re. 2. 
AN EXPLANATION ON DUPLEX, QUADRUPLEX, OPEN AND TRANS- 
LATION \VORKING AXD oTnKn Crucurra.—Testing of Currents, Batteries, 
Instruments, Earths, and Linc, with the Tangent Galvanometer. With 
12 pat z E. H. Neurunorr, Telegraph Master. Crown 8vo, 


; rete dha tt a N Gacvere 

0 ons on the en aphical, an ue Surreys 

Tudia. By Col, He L. Tuurcuten and Lient-Gol. H, Surri, ‘Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal Svo, cloth. Ra. 12. 


S TRANSLATION OF THE LILAVATI.—With Notes. 
By Hanan Cuarnna BANREJI, L.A., DI» Svo, cloth, Rs. 4. 

This edition inoludes tho Toxt in Sanskrit. The Lilavati is a standard 
work on Hindu mathematics written by Bhúskaráchúrya, a celebrated mathe- 
Matician of the twelfth century. 

RAILWAY CURVES.—Practical Hints on Setti t Onrves, with a 
Table of Tangenta for a 1° Curve for all angles io E Oury increasing “ 
. by minutes :' and other useful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
Two miles of Railway. By A.G, Warson, Assistant Engincer. 
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CK Se 
A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—Warrren ESPECIALLY FOR 

Ixpta. By GEorcE Ewinc, Honorary Treasurer of the Photographic 

Society of India. [Js the Press, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S POCKET-BOOK.—A Compilation of all In- 

formation regarding Photography in a small handy form, [In the Press, 


THE JOURNAL OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—Published 
Monthly. With Illustrations, Subscription Rs, 5 yearly. . 


MILITARY WORKS. 


THE RECONNOITRER'S GUIDE AND FIELD BOOK.—ADAPTED FOR 
Isoa. By Major M, J. Kixe-Hanwan, 3.8.¢. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Inroan. Rs, 4, 

Tt contai ired for the guidance of the Dlilitary Recon- 
mitre; in Indic Niven Ae sat Pit Pocket Note Book, or. ae a 
Field Message Book ; the pages are ruled as a Field Book, and in sections, for 
Written description or sketch. ? 

The book has been high] approved by Lord Roberts, who regards it as a 
most valuable and practica composition. 

aro Officers sorving in India the Guide will be TENTEN Ar, 

t appeara to contain all that is absolutel req y the Military 

Reconnoitrer in Indi dispense with many bulky works. In fact 

it contains Just Taila amt pad nothing not likely to be wanted.”—Naval 

aad Military Gazette, 


sande e a AT ii ee a E 
Tt eee ee ng cee m aa ne nee z 


“Tt has found invaluable to many a Staff Officer and. Commandant: of 
a Regimen and taval tho reae ible assistance to officers studying 
| tee the Garrison Course Examination. "The book will go into the t 
Sla regulation khaki jacket, and can therefore always fulfll the office of a vade 
Secu,” — Madras Mail, 


“Wu MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS’ GUIDE 70 EQUITATION AND THE - 
_. Trana or Honsrs, Compiled from Regulations. By Troop Sergeant 
Major J. P, Burre, Re. 1. 


THE QUARTERMASTER'S ALMANAC.—A DIARY OF THE DUTIES, 
` With other information. _ By Lieut. Hagnixarox Busi. Svo. Re. 1-8, 
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LETTERS ON TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION.—By Oarr. F. N. 
` Maunx, ux. (Papers reprinted from the Pioneer and Ciril and Alili- 
tary Gazelle.) Crown Svo, cloth. Rs. 5. 
“The author d displays i ays considerable knowledge of the subjects with which be 
en 


deals, and has thought much on them. His views are broad and 
advanced.”—" Every soldier should read this book.” —Athenaun, 


“On the whole, Captain Maude may be most warmly congratulated zpos 
tho uction of a book, of which, disagreeing as we do with some of 
usions, we aro glad to Gera it deserves, in terms of the most un- 
stinted and ungr g praise.” — | Vhitehall Review. 


THE TRAINING AND MANAGEMENT OF CHARGERS.—By G. W. 
Kina, Lieut., Ghazipur Light Horse. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 


THE INVASION AND DEFENCE OF ENGLAND.—By Oart. F. N. 
Maung, R.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ite, 1-8. 


“This little book only deals with the case of possible invasion by France, 
bar: it is one of the best we have read on the subject, and will well repay per- 
Allen's Indian Mail. 
me His little book is a useful and interestiag contribution to the invasion of 
land question; it contains a good deal of information, and, without being 
tten in an alarmist style, exposes very clearly the danger in ‘which England 
stands.” —Ængliskhman 


“The lay reader will welcome as an able, thoughtful, and original contribu- 
tion to a topic of unsurpassable importance.” — Home News, oe 


“The book is ably written, and is fall of mnie matter of the highest 
importance to the security of the country.”—Glasgow Herald, 


NOTES FOR OFFICERS QUALIFYING FOR THE TRANSPORT DEPART- 
mest in India. By Lieut. P, R. Mockier. 82mo, cloth. Re. 1, 


THE SEPOY OFFICER'S MANUAL.—By Carr. E. G. Barrow. Third 
recite Rovised. [Jn preparation. 
seems to contain almost everythin uired in one of the modern type 

of ‘Civilian Soldiers . . . 4 In the tay interesting part of the book is 
an account of the Eora pesioon ot the papil pel Army with descriptive note on the 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Sikhs, Goorkhas, Pathans and other races.” — Englishman. 
“A vast amount of technical and histories! data of which no Anglo-Indian 

Officer should be ignorant.”—Broad Arrow. 


“The notes are brief and well Sapa and contain all that it is necessary 
for a candidate to know.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 
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MUSEETRY MADE EASY yon Narve Orrioues anD Nox-Goamm. 
SIONED OFFicrs, Native Army. By Lieut, R. E. S. TatLor, Adjutant, 
28th Bengal Infantry, Arranged in Questions and Answers, English 


Hupsox, late 27th Madras Infantry. Second Edition, Revised by an 
Officer of the Indian Staff Corps. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

“ Likely to be useful to Examiners,” —Army and Navy Gazette. 

" Complete, intelligible, and attractive.” — Englishman, 


“Extremely useful to those who have to deal with cases rising under the 
Indian Articles of War."—Broad Arrow, ; 


THE INDIAN MESSAGE BOOK.—INTERLEAVED FOR KEEPING Corres. 
With 12 Authorised Pattern Envelopes. Each Re, 1-4, 


NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON INSTRUCTION, Tactics, 
Topography, Fortifications, condensed from the Cext-Books, with expla- 
nations and additional matter, With Diagrams, By Major E, Lorn, 
Garrison Instructor, Crown Svo, cloth. Ra. 2-8, : 


LECTURES DELIVERED TO TRANSPORT CLASSES.—A complete: 
Epitome of Transport Duties and Veterinary for uso in Classes and for 
Ready Reference in the Field, By a Deputy Assistant Commissary- 
Genera}, [Zn the Press. 


MUSKETRY REGULATIONS. — ALTERATIONS AND 
Abprrions to the 1892 Regulations, in accordance with Army Order 288, 
ber 1892, Printed only on one side of the paper. As. 6. 


g 


HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, gro. | ! 

GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS, including 

those most frequently met with in the Law Courts, By R. F. Hurcnr- 
*0%, §.p., Surgeon-Major, Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth. Rs, 2, 


j Sayar AL HUKUMA.—A GUIDE TO MEDICAL OFFICERS AND SUB- 
__ ONDINATES of the Indian Service, English and Hindustani. By Gro. S, 
Ramcina, a.D., Surgeon-Aajor, 8mo, sewed. Re. 14, 


es 
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THE DIVAN-I-HAFIZ.—THE DIVAN WRITTEN IN THE FOURTEENTH 
Cestar by Khwaja-Shame-od-din NMohammad-i-Hafiz-i-Shirazi, trans- 
lated for the first time out of the Persian into English Prose, with Criti- 
cal and Explanatory remarks, with an Introductory Preface, a Note on 
Snff'ism, and Life of the author. By Lieut,-Col. H. WILBErForck 
Cuanxe, author of “The Persian Manual,” translator of “ The Dustan- 
i-So’di” "The Sekandar Namah-i-Nizami,” etc. 2 vols. ito. Rs, 25. 

THE *AWARIFU-L-MA’ARIF.—WRITTEN IN THE THIRTEENTH OEN- 
TURY by Shaikh Shahab-ud-din—Umar bin Muhammad-i-Sahrwardi ; 
translated (out of the Arabio into Persian) by Mamud bin ’Ali al Kas- 
hani, Companion in Safi'ism to the Divan-i-Khwaja Hafiz; translated for 
the first time (out of the Persian into English) by Lieut.-Col. H. WILBER- 
FOROR CLARKE. 4to. Rs. 13. 

HISTORY OF THE SIKHS: OR, TRANSLATION OF THE SIKKHAN DE 
Baz pr Vixara, as laid down for the Examination in Panjabi, &c., to- 
gether with a short Gurmukhi Grammar, By Lt.-Col. Magon Henny 
Court. Royal Svo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR.—By ALEX. KINLOCH, 
Jate Interpreter to H. B. BL. Consulate and British Consul in the Rus- 
sian Law Courts; Instructor for Official Examinations. Crown. Svo, 
cloth. Rs. 6-8. z 

This work is constructed on the excollent system of Otto in his “German 

Conversation Grammar,” with illustrations accompanying every rule, in the 


form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student by easy but rapid 
gradations to a colloquial attainment of the language. Dicer F: 


TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN.—SELECTIONS FROM Murray's History 
of India, Foliorum Centuria—Gibbon’s Roman Empire—Our Faithful Ally 
the Nizam. By Major A. C. Tanor, Pars I, English. Part II, Per- 
sian. 2vols, 8yo. Rs, 10. 

- UTTARA RAMA OHARITA.—A SANSKRIT DRAMA. By BHAVABHUSI. 

Translated into English Prose by O. H. Tawnry, M.a. Socond Edition. 

Adapted to Pundit I. C. Vmrasacana's Edition of the Text. 


ANGLO-INDIAN MEDICAL MANUAL AND VOCABULARY.—By 
Rey, G. SMALL, M. 


sA. 
The object of ‘which is to furnish to medical practitio male and 
aoe well as the l pacar help in tle Praatles of medicine 
in In The author has received valuable co-operation of Surgeon- 
General R. S. Francis, late Medical College, Calcutta. 
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29 
A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI ALIM-I-ZABAN-I- . 
Sanal haod pra y of E and aa riae eek. > v Su oe: 
or le ANKING, 4, Secret 
Fort William, Second Editions Svo, cloth. Re 6 Sardiat a 


Printed throughout in . = a 7 
Petitions, &e S Persian character, With Jac-simile MS, Exercises 


] 
“The work on the whole, we believe, will meet a wants . . . o It 
i t military ter idi Í 

prove especially serviceable to any one who has ia laa da lata preta 
courts-martial and cognate enquiries.”"—Civil and dlilitary Gazette, 

“There can be no question as to the practical utility of tho book."—Pioneer, 

“ Surzeon-Major Rankin has undoubtedly re dered i many 
military men for whom knowledge of Hin ustani is erential ase A 

“ Has the merit of conciseness and portability, and the selections at the end 
of the historical and colloquial style, cre well choeen, "Borah Review, ° 

“A well-conceived book, and has much useful matter in it, Tho sentences 

omeward Mail, 


“Supplies a want long felt, by none more than by young Medical Officers 
of the Army of India, We think the work admira ted for i 
pose." British Medical Journal, iy ue wea 


MALAVIKAGNIMITRA—A SANSKRIT PLAY BY KALIDASA. Litoral] 7 
translated into lish Prose by C. H. T WHEY, N.A., Princi 
dency College, E ea Second Edition. Coosa gro, Re LaS : 


CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARL—TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
Vensn by C. H. TawxE1, 21.4. Fcap. Svo, cloth, Es. 2. 


HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN.—By J. Twer Bengal 
Civil Service, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 350, alot.” Rs. 4-8, 
SUPPLEMENT Sqatalning Key to tho Exercises and Translation of the 
Reader with Notes. Rs, 2, ae 
The work has been thora ly Revised and Ti and much 
additional matier added. Ta. OCABULANIKS te a : 
Words used in the book have been embodied in the GLossantes, EnGriay- 
Hinpustant—H1x DUSTANI-ENGLIsu. ' A RKADER is also Given, and a Grxe- 
RAL Inpxx to the whole book. = i P 
“The Young Civilian or Officer, reading for his ination, could not do 
better than ENAT this Revised Edition from cover to STE Daily News, 
“The book is di ided into twelve lessons, and there is nothing to re- 
vent the most Elcisaimaborse we Sania from mastering one of thea a 
ma At the end of a fortnight she will have acquired a useful vocabu. 


3 and should be quite certain how to use the words she knows,” — 
_Englishnan, -a 
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BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE MANUALS. 


A GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING.—By SINGLE, MIXED AND DOUBLE 
Exrares. Commercial Accounts of the most intricate nature fully illus- 
trated by Examples and Annotations; Answers to Kxamination Questions 
Book-Keeping, for Promotion to Assistant Examiner (Ist grade) and 
to Accountant (2nd grade), from 1880 to 1891. By S. Groncr, late Chief 
Accountant, P. W. D., Bengal. Domy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8, 


PHONOGRAPHY IN BENGALIL—By DWIJENDRA NATH SHINGHAW, 
Professor of Phonography in Calcutta. Being a Handbook for the study 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman’s System. 12mo. As.8 With 

“a Key. 12mo. As, 4 extra. 

THE INDIAN SERVICE MANUAL; ok, GUIDE TO THE SEVERAL 
Dsgrantuents of the Government of India, containing the Rules for 
Admission, Notes on the working of each Department, &c. By C. R. 
Haszpxzss, author of “The Olerk’s Manual.” 

THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL.—A GUIDE TO THE DUTIES, © 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Government Service in all Grades. 
By CHARLES HanpLuss, Crown 8vo. Rs, 2. 

SPENS’ THE INDIAN READY RECKONER.—ConTAINING TABLES for 
ascertaining the value of any number of articles, &c., from threo pies to 
five rupees; also Tables of Wages from four annas to twenty-five rupces. 
By Captain A. T. Srexe. Re. 1-8. 


THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER.—CONTAINING AN INTRODUCTION on 
Letter Writing, with numerous Examples in the various styles of Corre- 
spondence. By H. Anprnsox. Crown Svo, cloth. Re. 1. 


THE OLERE’S MANUAL.—A COMPLETE GUIDE TO GENERAL OFFICE 
RouriwE (Government and Business). ‘By Cranes R, HARDLESS. 
Second Edition, Revised. 12mo, boards. Rs, 2. 

INDIAN WAGES TABLES.—OALOULATED FOR MONTHS oF 28 TO 31 
working days at rates from 2 to 18 rapees per month, giving the calcula- 
tion at Sight for 1 to 1,000 days from 2 to 84 rupees per month and to 
20,000 days by one addition: and for 1 to 800 days from 9 to 18 rupees 
per month, Also 8 Tables of Sirdaree for those who require them. By 
G. G. Puarrain, Secretary of the Lebong Tea Co., Ld., and formerly 
one of the Brahmaputra Ten Co., Ld. s Ln the Pross: 
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and Analysis of Senten d Exercises correction istakes 
commonly made by Sadata sere Svo, AN Ba 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR ror aoe IND. 
Containing numerous Exercises in Idiom. By F. J, Rowe. = 
s e B, 


W. T. WEDD, X.a., auth i 
o ator a uthors of “ Hints on the Study of English.” “Fear 


A COMPANION READER TO “Hivrg STUD ENcLIEN; 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) ay on Re, Ey, =e $ 
4 KEY TO THE COMPANION READER “Hints STUDY 
See With an Appendix, E ig Examin a Questions, 
o J. ROWE, 31.4, Feap. 8vo. Rs, 2, aan 
CE TEST EXAMINATION UESTI AND ANSWERS 
English, being the Questions Bedi to AHER on tho Study of pie 


lish,” with their An pplem Questi 
swers, together with Fifty § 
and Answers, By W. T. Wenn, X.a. eet Re. i= = 


their Dates in Suggestive 
PA ges Sentences, In Two Parts. By Mrss Ana 
= College for Girls, Calcutta, Second Edition, Demy ere, 


THE STUDENTS 
tad HANDBOOK TO HAMILTON AND MILL.—By W, 
Bert, in rofessor a i and Logic, cerent College, 


Universrry Parse: 
S. By S.B. MUKERJEE, 34., B. 3 
fessor, Government College, Lahore, 12mo, cloth, a e 
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ENGLISH SELECTIONS APPOINTED BY THE SYNDICATE OF THE CAL- 

ocurra Univeusity for the Entrance Examinatjon, Crown Svo, cloth. 

Re, 1-8. 

-WEBB'S KEY TO THE ENTRANCE COURSE.— 1804 and 1895. Each Rs. 2. 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH.—A PROMIER ON POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR 

an BiuppLe CLASSES IN Ispra. By Horace BELL, C.E. Seventh 

Thousand. Fcap. Svo. As. 8. 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER.—CONTAINING AN INTRODUCTION ON 

Lerrer Wrrixa, with numerous Examples in the various styles of Cor- 

respondence. By H. AXDERESOY. Crown 8vo, cloth. Re. 1. 

A CATECHISM ON THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC.—SDIPLIFIED FOR 

Beoinners. By J. LITTLEPAGR. 12mo, sewed. Re. 1. 

A CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1893.—Con- 

taining Acts, Bye-Laws, Regulations, The University Rules for Examina- 

tion, Text-Book Endowments, Affiliated Institutions, List of Graduates 

and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 1892. Cloth. Is. 5. 

Ca.enpar for previous years. Each Rs. 5. 

A UNIVERSITY CALENDAR.—THE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 

1890 and 1891. Cloth. Zach Re. 1-8 

- FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS IN ARITHMETIO, ALGEBRA, AND GEO- 

retry for the uso of Students preparing for the Entrance Examinations 

of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of Shortening Work 

and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By W. H. Woop, 3.4» 

; ¥.C.8., Principal, La Martinidre College. Re. 1-8. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT.—For THE F. A. EXAMINATION of tho 

Calcutta University. By Lroxanp HALL, N.A» Crown 8vo. As. 8. 

ANALYSIS OF RED'S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND.— With 

Copious Notes. By W.C. Frax. Second Edition. Re, 1-12. ; 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE.—Translated from 
the German of Loth by O. H. Tawary, M.A», Professor in the Presi- 

dency College, Calcutta, Stitched, As. 8. i 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY.—BENG THE ANNALS OF INDIO 

retold in Narratives By J. Tausors WnerLen. Crown Svo, cloth. 


3 School Edition. Re. 1-8. 
` A NOTE ON THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET yor BENGALI STUDENTS: 


By Guru Das BANEBJEE, Mån DL CrowmSvo. As. 4. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA.—A PEDIER FOR INDIAN SOHOOLS. 
By Horace Bett, c.x. Third Edition, Foap. Svo, sewed, As. 8: in 
cloth, Re. 1. . 5 

Translated into Bengali. By J, N, BHATTACHARJEE. Svo. As, 12, 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND on THE 
Cosmox Sexse. By Troxas Rerp, D.D. Svo, cloth, Be, 14. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: MORPHOLOGICAL, Prystorogr- 
CAL, and Srsvematic. By W, H, GREGG, 8.31,8,, Lecturer on Botany at 
Hugli Government College. Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo. Rs. 5. 

A MORAL READING BOOK FROM ENGLISH AND ORIENTAL SOURCES. 
By Rorer LETHBRIDGE, o.1.£., 1.4. Crown Svo, cloth, As, 14, 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS.— 
Founded on Dr, Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer, By L. A. STAPLEY. 
Second Edition, As. 4. 

NOTES ON MILL'S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
By Tuomas EDWARDS, F.¥.1.% Fcap., sewed. Re. I. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—By THOMAS 
Epwauns, F.e.1.8. 18mo, Re. 1-4, 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE.—AN EDITION IN GOOD TYPE 
Cleth. As, 19, 


LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 


AZIZUDDIN AHMED.—THE N-W. PROVINOES LAND REVENUE 
Acr. Being Act XIX of 1873 as amended by Acta I and VIII of 1879, XIT 
of 1881, XIIT and XIV of 1882, XX of 1890, and XII of 1891. With Notes, 


AND FINUCANE.—THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT.—Be- 
ing Act VIII of 1885, With Notes and Annotations, Judicial Rulings and 
the Rules framed by the Local Government and the High Court under 
the Act, for the guidance of Revenue Officers and the Civil Courts, By R. 
F. RAMPINI, X.A., 0.3., Barrister-at-Law, and M, Forvoane, Madey O. 
Second Edition, Ra, 7. ; ; 
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_—THE LAND ACQUISITION ACTS (Acts X oF 1870 AND 
XVIII or 1885). With Introduction and Notes. The whole forming a 
complete Rianusl of Law and Practice on the subject of Compensation for 
Lands taken for Public Purposes. Applicable to all India. By H. 
BEVERLEY, M.A., B.C.8. Second Edition. &vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 


FORSYTH.—REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, comprising 

Act XI of 1859; Bengal Act VII of 1868; Bengal Act VII of 1880 

. - (Publio Demands Recovery Act), and the unrepealed Regulations and the 

. . Rules of the Board of Revenue on the subject. With Notes. Edited by 
Wa. E. H. Fousrrm. Demy Svo, cloth. Re. 5. 


PHILLIPS._MANUAL OF REVENUE AND COLLECTORATE LAW. 
With Important Rulings and Annotations. By H. A. D. PHILLIPS, 
* Bengal Civil Service, Crown 8vo, cloth. [1884] Rs. 10, 
- Coxrests:—Alluvion and Diluvion, Certificate, Cesses, Road and Public 
_ Works, Collectors, Assistant Coilestora; Drainage, Embankment, ot 
Excise, Lakhira] Grants and Service Tenures, and Land Acquisition, Lan 
` * Registration, Legal Eeseutionsre ioe Tax, Limitation, Opium. Parti- 
tion, Public Demands Recovery, uri Sales, Registration, Revenue 
Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Survey and Wards. 
REYNOLDS.—THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES RENT ACT.— 
With Notes, &c. By H. W. REYNOLDS, C.5. Demy Svo. [1886] Rs. 7. 


FIRLD.—LANDHOLDING, AND THE RELATION OF LANDLORD AND 
Tenant in various countries of the world. By C. D. FIELD, M.A. LInD. 
Second Edition.. Svo, cloth. Rs..16. 2 


N.B.—This edition contains “The Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885,” with Notes 
Ne i meres to the Chole of the Law of Landlord and 


We may take it that, as regards Indian laws and customs, Mr. Field 
hows himself to be at once an able and skilled authority. - In order, however, 
to render his:work more complete, he has compiled, chiefly from Blue-books 
and similar public sources, a mass of information having reference to the 
Jand-laws of most European countries, of the United States of America, and 
our Australasian colonies."—Field. : : s 
GRIMLEY.—MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW AND OERTIFI- 
_ _- Gare Procxpupe of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Subject and 
- _ Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board of Révenuce 

- ‘With Notes. By W. H. GRDILEY, B.n 0.8. Svo, Rs, 6-0; “inter 

leaved, Rs. 6. X Aa see any 
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PHILLIPS.—THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND oF 


Lower Bexaar. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1875.) By Auraun Pumps, 
Royal 8vo, cloth, Rs, 10. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE.—A SELECTION intended 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo, stitched. Rs. 4, 


PHILLIPS.—OuR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA—Bemre a COMPLETE 
Accounr of the Revenue and Collectorate Administration in all depart- 
ments, with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H. A. D. Puiturs, Rs, 5, 

“In eleven chapters Mr. Philli ives a complete epitome of the civil 
p pa & p p me uae vil, 


in eae en from the criminal, es of an Indian 
e . 


WHISH.—A DISTRICT OFFICE IN NORTHERN INDIA.—With some 
suggestions on Administration. By C. W. Warsu, 2.0.3, Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs, 4. 

“ Mr.. Whish has produced an extremely useful and thoughtful book, which 
will pave the way for the junior mem of his service. It is above all 


things practical, and ets forth the whole scheme of district duties in a clear 
and systematic manner."—Englishman, . 


FIELD.—INTRODUCTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 
Conr. By C. D. FIELD, N.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. . Rs, 8. 

Contenra: (I) The Acquisition of Territorial Sovereignty by the English 
in the Presid f Bengal, (II) The Tenure of Land in the Bengal Presi- 
deney, (Ll) The Adaiah AD T the Land Revenue. (1V). The Adminis- 
tration of Justice, A 


MARKBY.—LECTURES ON INDIAN LAW.—BY WILLIAM MARKEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. a Ane nee : : 
Cowrarrs : (I ion of Lands h t-free, . e Revenue 
Sale Land of (be Penna See ce dies. (EN) T Pywuesige 
‘ Alluvion and Diluvion. (IV-V) The charge of the Person and Property of 
Minors, ‘(V1) Of the protection afforded to Purchasers and Alor when 
their title is imp - Appendix—The Permanent Settlement—Glossary, 


-HOUSE.—THE N.-W. PROVINCES RENT AOT.—BEINo Aor XII oF 
_ 1881, as- amended by.subsequent Acts. Edited with Introduction, Com- 
- ‘mentary and Appendices, -By H. F. Housr, 6.8. 8vo, cloth. ` Rs. 10. 
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CIVIL LAW. 


ALEXANDER.—INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By THE LATE R. 
D. Auexaxnrn, os. An entirely new Edition, Re-written and Enlarged 
by R. F. RaMrrst, c.8. Sv0, cloth. Rs. 8. 

CHALMERS.—THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT, 1881.—Be- 
ing an Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Notes, 
Bills of Exchange, and Cheques. Edited by M. D. CHALMERS, 31.4., 
Barrister-at-law, author of “A Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange,” 
&c.; and editor of Wilson's “ Judicature Acts.” Svo, cloth. 

COLLETT.—THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA.—Being a 
Commentary on Act I of 1877. By Cuancxs COLLETT, late of the Madras 
Civil Service, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly a Judge 
of the High Court at Madras. Second Edition. [In the Press. 

KELLEHER.—PRINCIPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AND 
Mrstraxe. By J. KELLEHER, cs. Svo, cloth. Rs. 8 

aioe work er ety iae rules dodnes hat toe exiton ee as 
a c Sree e can therefore re- 
ren the b book to all wenden of English w, not doubting but that they 

will find it very usefal for their purposes. ”—Civi? and Military Gazette. 
TGAGE IN THE CIVIL LAW.—Being an outline 
: of the Principles of the Law of Seourity, followed by the text of the Digest 
of Justinian, with Translation and Notes ; and a translation of the cor- 
titles of the Indian Code. By J. KELLEHER, 3.C.58., author of 

“ Possession in the Civil Law.” Royal Svo. Rs. 10. 

POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW.—Abridged from 
the Treatise of Von Savigny, to which ia added the Text of the Title on 
Possession from the Digest. By J. KELLENER, C.8. Svo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

INDIAN CONTRACT ACT (CX or 1872) AND 
TEE SPccirio Resurs Acr (L or 1877). With a Full Commentary. By 
D. Surnzuraxp, Second Edition. Royal Svo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

CASPERSZ.—THE LAW OF ESTOPPEL IN INDIA.—Part I, Estoppel 
by Representation. Part II, Estoppel by Judgment. Being Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1898. By A, Casrens, Bar.-at-Law. Royal Svo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE INDIAN INSOLVENOY ACT.—BEMG A REPRINT OF THE LAW as 
to Insolvent Debtors in India, Il and 12 Vict. Cap, 21 (June 1848). 

Svo, sewed. (Uniform with Acts of the Legislative Oouncil.) Re, 1-8 
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GHOSE.—THE LAW OF MORTGAGE IN INDIA, WITH THE TRANSFER 
OF Property Acr anp‘ NOTES. By RasnprHAnI Grose, 31,4., D-Le, 
Tagore Law Professor, 1876, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
New Edition, [Js preparation, 


RIVAZ.—THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT.—Wrrn NOTES. By the 
Hon'ble H. T. Rivaz, Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of the 
- Punjab. Fourth Edition. [In the Pres 
ey 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION ; ETO. 


FORSYTH.—THE PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT.—Being 
Act V of 1831. With Notes. By W. E. H, Fonsrru, Edited, with 
Index, by F. J. Coxiiwson, Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

HENDERSON.—THE LAW OF INTESTATE AND TESTAMENTARY 
Sucoxssion rn Innra; including the Indian Succession Act (X of 1865 
with a Commentary; and the Parsee Succession Act (XXI of 1865), the 
Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act, &c, 
With Notes and Cross References, By Giraener S. HENDERSON, 31.., 
Barrister-at-Law, anid Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. 


HENDERSON.—THE LAW OF TESTAMENTARY DEVISE.—<As ad- 
ministered in India, or the Law relating to Wills in India, With an Ap- 

- pendix, containing :—The Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), the Hindu 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act (V. of 1881) 
With all amendments, the Probate Administration Act (VI of 1889), and 
the Certificate of Succession Act (VII of 1889). By G. S. Hewpersox, 
= Barrister-at-Law. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1887.) Royal Svo, cloth. 

16, 


CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE: COURT, Ero. 
BROUGHTON.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROOEDURE.—Bame Aor X 
- "OF 1877, With Notes and Appendix. By the Hon'ble L. P, Detve 
Brovucnron, assisted by W. F. Aoszw and G. S. Hexpensox, Royal 
Sro, cloth, Reduced to Re. 7. š ; 
'Y.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (Act XIV oF 1999), 
With Notes, Appendices, &o, By the Hon'ble J. O'KINEALY. Fourth 
Edition, Royal 8vo, Rs. 16, 
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A 

MACEWEN.—THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENCY COURT OF 
SMALL Causes or CaLcurra, under the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV of 1882). With Notes and an Appendix. By R. S. T. Mac- 
Ewes, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, one of the Judges of the Presi- 
dency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thick 8vo. Rs, 10, 

RYVES.—PROVINCIAL SMALL CAUSE COURT MANUAL.—By A. E. 
Rrvas, B.A., Advocate of the High Court, N.-W. P. | Zn preparation. 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW.—ConTAINING THE CIVIL PROCEDURE 
Conk (Act XLV of 1882), The Court-Fees Act (VII of 1870), The Evidence 
Act (I of 1872), The Speciño Reliefs Act (I of 1877), The Registration 
Act (IIL of 1877), The Limitation Act (XV of 1877), The Stamp Act (I 
of 1879). With Supplement containing the Amending Act of 1888, and 
aGeneral Index. Revised 1891. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 4. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


STERNDALE.—MUNIOIPAL WORK IN INDIA.—On, HINTS ON SaxI-, . 


TATION, General Conservancy and Improvement in Municipalities, Towns, 
and Villages, By R.C. Srenwpate. Crown 8vo, cloih, Rs, 3. 

COLLIER.—THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK. 
—Being Aor JII or 1885, B. O., and the General Rulex framed thereunder. 
With Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, and References to Leading Cases ; 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acta referred to, &c., &e. By F. 
R. STANLEY COLLIEN, 3.¢.8. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to-date. Crown 8vo. Rs, 5. 

COLLIER.—THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL.—: B. O. Act 
II or 1884. With Notes and an Appendix containing all the Acts and 
Rules relating to Municipalities. By F. lt. Sraner COLLIKR, C.S. 


Third Edition. [/n preparation. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

COLLETT.—COMMENTARIES ON THE INDIAN PENAL CODE.—BY 

_ Cnanxes Coutxrr, Barrister-at-Law.. Svo. Ris. 6. 

POCKET PENAL, ORIMINAL PROCEDURE, AND POLICE CODES.— 
Also the Whipping Act and the Railway Servants’ Act, being Acts XLV of. 
1860 (with Amendments), X of 1882, V of 1861, VI of 1864, and XXXI of 
1867. With a General Index. Revised 1892, Feap. Svo, cloth. Rs, 4- 
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AGNEW AND HENDERSON.—THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DUNE (Acr X or 1882), together with Rulings, Circular Orders, Notifica- 
tions, &c., of all the High Courts in India, and Notifications and Orders of . 
the Government of India and the Local Governments. Edited, with 
Copious Notes and Full Index, by W. F. Acxew, Bar.-at-Law, author of 
"A Treatise on the Law of Trusts in India"; and Grusger S. Hex- 
DENSON, MiA., Bar.-at-Law, author of “A Treatise on. the Law of Testa- 
mentary and Intestate Succession in India,” ‘Third Edition, Rs, 14, 


INEALY.—THE INDIAN. PENAL CODE.—BEIxe Act XLV or 
1860, and other Laws and Acts of Parliament relating to tho Criminal 
Courts of India; containing Rulings on Points of Procedure and Deci- 
sions of the High Court of Calcutta, Third Edition. By the Hon'ble 


J. O'Kixaty, Royal 8vo, [1886] Rs, 12, 


PHILLIPS.—MANUAL OF INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW.—Being the 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, Whipping, General 
Clauses, Police, Cattle-Trespass, Extradition Acts, with Penal Clauses of 
Legal Practitioners’ Act, Registration, Arms, Stamp, &c., Acts, Fally 
Annotated, and containing all Applicable Rulings of all High Courts 
arranged under the Appropriate Sections up to date; also Circular Orders 
and Notifications, By I. A. D. PuILLIeS; C.S. Second Edition, Thick 
crown Svo. Rs, 10. 


PHILLIPS.—COMPARATIVE ORIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE.—Show- 
ing the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, ` arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. By H. A. D; 
PHILLIPS, B.c.8, Vol. I, Crimes and Punishments, ol. II, Procedure 
and Police. Demy Svo, cloth. Rs. 13, ; 


PRINSEP.—CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (Act X or 1882), and 
` other Laws and Rules of Practice relating to Procedure in the Criminal 
Courts of British Indio, With Notes, By the Hon'ble H. T, PRINSEF, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta. Tenth Edition, brought up to June 1892, 
Royal 8vo. Rs, 12 > <- -- . j 


TOYNBEE.—THE VILLAGE CHAUKIDARI MANUAL—BEING Aor 
VI (B, C.) oF 1870, as amended by Acts I (B. C.) of 1871 and 1886. With 
Notes, Appendices, &o, By G. TOYNBEE, 0.8., Magistrate of Hooghly 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. “Re. 1.. . 
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SWINHOE.—THE CASE NOTED PENAL CODE, AND OTHER ACTS. 
Act XLV of 1860 as amended with references to all Reported Cases 
decided under each section. Crown Svo, cloth. Rs. 7. 


EVIDENCE. 


FISLD.—THE LAW OF EVIDENCE IN BRITISH INDIA.—Being a 
‘Treatise on the Indian Evidence Act as amended by Act XVIII of 1872. 
By the Hon'ble O. D. Firxp, X.A., LL.D. Fifth Edition. Rs. 18. 


STEPHEN.—THE PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE.—An Intro- 
duction to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. By Sın Jaurs FirzJaure 
Srepnex, formerly Legislative Alember of the Supreme Council of 
India, A New Edition. Crown Sro, cloth. Rs. 3. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


LYON.—MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA.—By J. B. LYON: 
¥.0.8., F.O., Brigade-Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. - The Legal Matter revised by J. D. Invena- 
RITT, Barrister-nt-Law. Second Edition. Illustrated. Svo, Rs. 16. 


GRIBBLE.—OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. 
By J. D. B. Gurnsxx, 31.¢.5. (Retired), PATRICK HERIR, M.D., F.8.0.5.Eo 
Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated, Demy Svo. Rs, 5-8. 


DIGESTS. 


SUTHERLAND.—THE DIGEST OF INDIAN LAW REPORTS.—A 
Compendium of the Rulings of tho High Court of Calcutta from 1862, and 
of the Privy Council from 1881 to 1876. By D. Surnertaxp, Bar- 


rister-at-Law. Imp Svo, Rs. 8, Vol, II, 1876 to 1890, thick cloth, 
imp. 8yo. Ra. 12. . : 


WOODMAN.—A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS and of tho 
Reports of the cases heard in appeal by the Privy Council, 1887 to 1889. 
Edited by J. V. Woonwa. Super-royal 8vo, - 
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HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 

AMEER ALI.—THE STUDENTS HAND-5O OMMEDAN 
Gi ht Tn Se MOR A Gi uo a 
relating to ate, a: ” 
és, bo Crown bre: Second Edition, Revised. ‘Ite 

AMEER ALI.—.MAH LAW, VOL. I.—BY TRE HOn'BLE 
SYED Axrxn Att, C.TeKoy Baris Lae Containing the Law relat- 
ing to Gifts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-em tion, and Bailment, With an Intro- 
duction on Mahommedan Jurisprudence and Works on Law, (Being the 
Second Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884, Royal Svo, cloth. Rs, 16. 


AMEER ALI— LAW, VOL. I.—By THE HON'BLE 
SYD A3xERn ALI C.I.E., Batrister-at-Law, Containing the Law 
Relating to Succession and Status, according to tho Hanafi, Maliki, 
Shffel, Shiah and Mutazala schools, with Ex lanatory Notes and an 
Introduction on the Islamic system of Law, Being a Second Edition 
oz ad Farsons! Law of the Mohammedans,” Revised, Royal Sro, 

0 a 


These two volumes from a compleia Digest of the Johammedan Law, 
COWELL.—EIND W. — BEING A TREATISE ON THE LAW ADMINIS- 
Zaerp Exotoarrnca mo ines eee Cope ain RS 
w ti 1 ., ERBENRT a 
Royal Bro, olathe. Aieetaart Dero? Rs. 12 ; Lectures, 1871, Rs. 8. 
JOLLY.— W OF PARTITION, AND 
Anman eae Bada BE PTATOR, PARETEION xp 
burg, (Tagore Law Lectures, 1888.) Royal 8vo, Rs. 10, 
RUMSEY.—ar, AH.—OR. THE MAHONMEDAN LAW OF IN- 
HENITANCR, with Notes and Appendix. By Armanio Ruusey, Second 
Edition, Revised, with Additions. Grown 8vo. Ra, 4-8, J 
STROMANT A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, 
Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, and ‘Testamentary 
Disposition. By Pundit OGENDHO NATH BHATTACHARIEN, MA. B.L 
Second Edition, Svo. Rs. 16. 


ON.—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO-MAHOM- 


N—, EST 'LO-MUHAMMADAN LAW. Being an 
attem Snare Tah iat form of a Code, the rules now actually 
Adninltared to Muhammadans only by the vil Courts of ip ES 

d full reference odern Case- 
as to ier Lln the Press, 
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LAW MANUALS, Ero. , 


COWELL.—THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 
ARD LEGISLATIVE AuTHORITINS IN Inpia. Second Edition, Revised. 
. By Hernert CowxLI. Svo, cloth. [1884] Rs. 6. 


HAND-BOOK OF INDIAN LAW.—A POPULAR AND OONCISE STATE- 
NEST OF THK Law generally in force in British India, designed for non- 
Jegal people, on subjects relating to Person and Property. Bya Barris- 
ter-at-Law and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. [Jn the Press. 


OCARNEGY.—KACHAHRI TECHNICALITIES.—A GLOSSARY OF TERNS, 
Rural, Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and in 
illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of Hindu- 
stan, By P. Cannxcr. Second Edition, Svo, cloth. Its. 9. 


CURRIE.—THE INDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL.—By FEN- 
DALL Connie, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised. Demy Svo. [1892] Rs. 5. 

Cowrexts:—Introduetion—Hindoo Law—Mahommedan Law—Indian Penal 
Code—Code of Civil Procedure—Evidence Act—Limitation Act—Succession 
Act—Contract Act—Hegistration Act—Stamp and Court-Fees Acts—Blort- 
parce of Criminal Procedurc—The Easements’ Act—The Trust Act— 

e Transfer of Property Act—The Negotiable Instruments Act. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 1x 
Councit oF 1898. With Table of Contents and Index. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 2-8; Previous Volumes available. 


DONOGH.—THE STAMP LAW OF BRITISH INDIA.—As constituted. 


_ by the Indian Stamp Act (L of 1879), Rulings and Circular Orders, 
Notifications, Resolutions, ules, and Orders, together with Schedules 
of all the Stamp Duties chargeable on Instruments in India from the 

_ earliest times. Edited, with ‘Notes and complete Index, by WALTER R: 
Donoen, ‘M.A. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8v0, 
cloth, gilt. [1886]. With Supplement. Its. 8. 

SUPPLEMENT CONTAINING AMENDMENTS, annotated to Juno 1890. As. & . 

GRIMLEY.—AN INCOME-TAX MANUAL.—Being Act IL of 1888 
With Notes. By W. H. GRTILEY, B.A., C.S., Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal. Royal 8vo, Rs, 8-8, Interleavod, Re. 4. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 


A Record of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of 
General Medical Intelligence, Indian and European. 
Edited by W. J. Surrson, M.D. ; 
Published monthly. Subscription Rs. 18 per annum. Single copy Rs. 2, ` 


but also to cull for its Indian readers, from an unusmal variety o 
sources, all information which has any practical bearing on medical 
eee 

Indian Medical Gazette is indispensablo to every member of 
the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himsclf abreast 


obfervation in India. In this way it constitutes itself a record of. 
Permanent value for reference, and œ journal which ought to be in 
the library of every medical man in india or connected with that 


- Coûntry, The Transactions of the Calcutta Medical Society, which mests 


Gauttly, is printed in extenso, and is a very valunblo feature in the 
The Gazette covers altogether different ground from The Lancet 
and British Medical Journal, and in no way competes with these for 
Seneral information, although it chronicles the most important item - 
ef European Medical Intelligence. The whole aim of tho Gazette is 
to make itself of special use and valuo to Medical Officers in India and 
to assist ond supp them in the performance of their difficult duties. 


mand serious attontion in the ad of desirablo reform or sub- 
m vocacy of any 

The Contributors to the Indian Medical Gazette compriso the most 
“minent and representative men in tho profession. ; 
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THE INDIAN ENGINEER. 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Engineers, Merchants, Buyers of Machinery & Hardware, and 
others interested in the Engineering and allied professions. 
The Oldest Hngineering Journal in India. 


_ “Tue Inpran Encrverr”. contains the latest 
and most authentic information on all subjects con- 
nected with engineering enterprise ; it includes il- 
lustrations and descriptions of important works in 
progress or completed. Provincial and Foreign 
Industries and News-Letters ; Railway news, en- 
terprise and statistics ; Leading Articles on subjects 
of the day. Miscellaneous matters, scientific and 
useful. 
Subscribed to by Engineers both Civil and Military, 
. Municipalities, Railways, Merchants, Architects, Con- 
tractors, &., &0. Reavis 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Including a copy of The Indian Engineer's Diary and Reference Book. 


Yearly, including postage wee eee Rs. 20 
Half-yearly, iito ss. qes Bs. il 
ly; ditto eee g ese Rs. 6 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE 


-PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY J OURNAL. 
Invaluable to all lovers of the Art of Photography. 

A medium for the earliest information on all discoveries in 
Photography, Photographic Literature, Experience and News. 

The Journal has a and increasing ing ci lation, is affi- 
liated with Clubs eae Societies all ore India, Gaia 
Burma and the Straits Settlements, and has an extensive 
circulation out of India. 


Each number of the Journal is tlustrated witk a Picture 
reproduced by a Photo-mechanical process. 
Supscriprion—Rs. 5 PER ANNUM, 
Members of the Society, free. 


THE RACING CALENDAR. 


A FORTNIGHTLY CALENDAR. 
in accordance with the Rules of Racing, under 


nn 
aerial a a A 


L mtAngo in Horses’ Names, Horses and Ponies classed, aged ma 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs. 12, 
C 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA. © i} 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART.—With full-page Coloured Illustra- 
DS. Folio 15 by 11. Parts 1 to 41 ready. Re. 2 each. 
THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.—Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars. Edited by F. Max MULLER, List of Volumes on application. 


THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA.—Including Ceylon and Burma. 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for India. Edited 


by W. T. BLARFORD;, F.R.8., and Illustrated. | 
` Mammalia, By W. T. BLANFORD, F.R.S. .. 20% 
Fishes, 2 vols. By Dr. Francis Day we 402, 
Birds, vole. Iand II. By F. W. Oarzs a 35% 
Reptilia and Batrachia. By G. A. BOULENGER ewe Wr 
Moths, 2 vols. By TE eet ae 
INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-58.—SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTRRS, 
CHES, Pa paeta in the Mili Department. 
of the Siena Bite Tapaz tod by GEORGE W. EST, Bs ~ 
of Rocords of tho Govornment of India, With a Map and 


Plans. Vol. I. Delhi. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

WARREN HASTINGS.—SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS, DESPATOHES, 
and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of Indio, 1772-1785. Edited by GEOnGE W., FORREST, 5.4. | 
8 vols. Fcap., cloth. Rs. 12. 

ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS, 1772-1785.—Re- 
viewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. By G. W. FORREST, | 
B.A. 8vo, cloth, B3. 4. 

ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL.—Br W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D- 
8vo, Rs. 6. f 

ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE GRASSES OF THE SOUTHERN 
PuxJ3aB.—Bcing Photo-Lithograph Illustrations of some of the principal 
Grasses found, at Hissar. With short descriptive letter-press, -BY 
Wituram:CoLpsTREAM, B.A., 8.0.8. Illustrated with 89 Plates. - Demy | 
folio. Rs. 16. : 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIAN FIELD SPORTS.—Selected and Repro- 
duced from the Coloured Kngravings first published in 1807 after designs -4 
by Captain Tuomas WiLttamson, Bengal Army. - Small oblong, band- 

. some cloth cover. l’rinted in colours. Ra. 9, 
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Constable's Oriental: Miscellany. x 47 3 
CONSTABLE'S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 


'BERNIER'S TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE.—An entirely new 

edition, with a Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on Japanese paper, other 

;  Wustrations, and Three Maps. By Ancnrpatp Constante, Mem. As. 

| Soc., Bengal, ¥.s.4. Scot, Crown 8vo. pp. liv, 500. Rs. 6. 

PULAR READINGS IN SOIENCE.—By JOHN GALL, M.A., LL.B., 
late Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, 
and DAVID Ronentsoy, M.A., LL.B. B-50. With 56 Diagrams, a Glossary 
of Technical Terms, and an Index. Crown Svo. pp. 468. Is. 5. 

AURENG-ZEBE : A TRAGEDY.—By JOHN DRYDEN ; and Book IT of 

Tur Cuack: a Poem by WiLLIax Somenvite. Edited, with Biograph- 
ical Memoirs and Copious Notes, by K. DEIGHTON, B.A., editor of 
Select Plays of Shakespeare.” With a Portrait of Dryden, and a Coloured 
Reproduction of an Indian Painting of the Evaperor Akbar Deer-stalking. 
Grown Svo. pp. xiii, 222. Re. 5. 

LETTERS FROM A MAHRATTA CAMP.—By THOS. D. BROUGHTON. 

A new edition, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir M, E. GRANT 

DUFF, G.c.s.1., F.u.8. Notes, Coloured and other Tllustrations, very full 

Index, and a Map. - Rs. 6. 


STUDIES IN MOHAMMEDANISM.—Historical and Doctrinal, with o 
Chapter on Islam in England. By Joms J. Poot. With a frontispiece 
and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 


“As a ‘popular text-book,’ dealing with some of the most picturesque 
aspects of tiem, it deserves moro than ordinary auvention."—Times. phon 


———— 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIA.—A Biographical and Statistical Direc- 
tory of the Ruling Princes, Chiefs; Nobles, and Titled and Decorated 
Personages of the Indian Empire; the dates of their birth and succession 
to the guddi; a conciso account of their immediate predecessors and all 
_ the deeds of -honour and valour of their house and family. Imp., red 
| Sloth, gilt, Rs. 85. 
WMRAY ‘AND WESTERN INDIA.—By Jasres Dovatas. Dedicated 
to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 18 
__ fall-page Photogravures, Collotype Reproductions from Old Documents, 
` -one Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture, and over 100 other Text 
Milustrations, 2 vols. Super-royal Svo, cloth, extra, gilt top. Rs. 36. 
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~ A HATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By EHA. Profusely Ilustrated 3 


, RIDING: ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY.—A Guide to w 


"THE HORSE-WOMAN.—AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO SDE- SADDLE 
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‘THACKER, SPINK & CO’S UNIFORM SERIES. He 
ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 


from Photographs and Sketches. (Jn the Press, 


O HINDU MYTHOLOGY: VEDIC AND FURANIO.—By the Rev. W.J, 


Wutxrns, of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely Illus- -;,’ 
trated. Ra, 7-8. xy 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER.—An Indian Naturalist's Foreign _ 


Policy. By Ena. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Macuaz. Imp. omen 
Fourth Edition, Rs. 7. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH; 
amp Cxrtox. By R.A, STENNDALE, F.H.G.8., F.%8. ÈC. With 170. 
Tiustrations; Imp. 16mo. Re, 10. G 

HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, “AND THE MALAY: l 
Pexrssuta, By Colonel R. H. Benpoxe. With 300 Illustrations by f 

_ theauthor. Imp. 16mo, Rs. 10. 


_ LAYS OF IND.—By ALIPH CHEEM. Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive A 


Poems illustrative of Anglo-lndian Life. Seventh Edition. With 70 mei 
„trations. Cloth, elegant gilt edges. Rs. 7-8. 


Practical Horsemanship. By Captain A. H. Hares. Illustrated by 
Sruncess and J. H. OswaLn-Browx. Third Edition. Rovised and Ea- 
larged. Imp. ç16mo. Rs. 7-8. 


Rrome. By Mrs. Hares, and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES. Uniform 
with “ Riding: on the Flat and Across Country.” Imp. 16mo. Ba 74. 
Ce ee ora Gener AN 
Honse Boox. By Mrs, Powse O'DoxocHus. With 75 Illustrations by 
A. Cuawreny Corsoutp. Rs. 7-8. he 
INDIAN RAGING REMINISCENCES.—Being Entertaining Narratives 
and Anecdotes of Bien, Horses, and Sport, By Captain M, H. Hares. | 
Tilustrated with Portraits and Engravings. Rs, 6. E 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW.—By ENA, author of “Tribes on my © 


Frontier.” With 42 Illustrations by the Illustrator of “'The ‘Tribes 
Frontier.” Fourth Edition. Wiss Additional Illustrations. 1m 
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SRIJAGADGURU VISHWA 
JNANA SIMHASAN JNANAM# 
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